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A CHAPTER ON THE COOLIE TRADE. 


|* view of one of the greatest problems of the 
age—the finding an efficient substitute for 
slave labor—a very brief account of the great 
experiment termed the ‘‘ Coolie Trade” may be 
interesting, in connection with that of the muti- 
ny which forms the chief subject of the present 


article. Almost every one has imbibed the in- 
definite idea of it as a gigantic wrong, in some 


OCOOLIES EMBARKING 


way involving outrages against human liberty 
that have called down the « pprobrium and leg- 
islative denunciation of civilized governments 
In the fullest sense this idea is a correct one, but 
it does not cover the whole truth. 

Gigantic outrages have been enacted; but more 
than this, an old form of slavery has been insti 
tuted under a new name, and many a deluded 
Coolie is to-day under a more hopeless and ter- 
rible bondage than the African from the Ga- 
boon. The plans for substituting a temporary 
for a life-long servitude have been as varied as 
the minds of men, and as ancient as the Ptole- 
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mys; but the one in question is of recent date, 
and seems to have originated in the urgent de- 
mand for laborers on South American planta- 
tions. The term ‘‘ Coolie” belongs of right toa 
predatory tribe living near the Gulf of Cutch, in 
Africa; but as applied to the trade, it is merely 
a European title for the lowest class of laborers 
in most Eastern countries, and there seems to be 
no connection between the two names. 

The experiment of persuading these men to 
~ emigrate, as most likely to supply the place of 
the slave, to endure the toil, the heat, and cli- 
matic changes of the country, originated in 
1838-39 among the planters of British Guiana, 
on the northeast coast of South America. The 
business was at the outset fair and honorable, 
and the following were the inducements proffered 
first to the Indian Coolies in the neighborhood 
of Calcutta: Transportation to be free; their 
monthly wages to be four dollars, and in addition 
two months’ advance pay; they were to have 
two suits of clothes annually; they were to re- 
main five years, not necessarily under one mas- 
ter, and at the end of that time to be allowed to 
return; their food and medical attendance were 
to be free of charge during their term of service. 
Large numbers were ready to emigrate, but the 
first shipments were unsuccessful; the Coolies 
dying ere long from various causes, either pure- 
ly climatic or owing to change in style of food 
and habit. 

Nevertheless the emigration continued, and, as 
might have been expected, the greatest abuses 
were developed. They were collected under 
false representation, they were cheated in all 
the terms of their agreement, and in many in- 
stances kidnapped by wholesale. To so great 
an extent were these abuses carried that, in less 
than three years, the British Indian Government 
interfered and stopped the trade. Shortly after, 
at the earnest solicitation of the planters, the 
business was resumed, under restrictions that in- 
sured a considerable degree of protection to the 
laborer. The Coolie Trade, however, that has 
excited the greatest interest and developed the 
worst atrocities is the Chinese. 

The lowest class of Chinamen were collected 
under every variety of pretext, there being no 
Government superintendence or protection, and 
shipped to Peru and the adjacent Chincha Isl- 
ands, or to Cuba. Upon arrival they were dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder, the price being 
sometimes as high as three hundred dollars, 
though I have rarely known them to cost more 
than eighty on board ship. The terms upon 
which this class of Coolies were induced to leave 
their country were simply these: Their trans- 
portation, as in the original Indian plan, to be 
free ; they were to be bound for seven years ata 
salary of eighteen dollars a year, and at the end 
of their term of service they were to be free: that 
time was sure to find them each deeply in debt 
to his master, and his chance of escape rendered 
each day more and more distant. What then 
would be the result when years should accumu- 
late hundreds whose broken spirits could yet 


rise indignantly as each succeeding cargo sho 
be landed among them, bringing rebellious ones 
furious at the prospect before them ? 

A letter from a prominent agent in Havana 
written in 1855 : 


says, in regard to this point: 


“Upon some estates they are preferred to Af 
they possess superior intelligence Sut they | 
instances shown a malicious and vengeful dixpos 
have had recourse to incendiarism of the works ay Ll 
fields out of revenge at the course pursued toward t 
If the trade be allowed, and the importation continue wit) 
the present system of oppression, the consequences 1 
be a serious outbreak, perhaps revolution.” 


ENRAGED OOOLIE, 


Togive as briefly as possible some idea of th 
extent of the trade at Havana, the following sta- 
tistics are taken from a report of the Hon. R. M. 
M‘Lane, in 1858, and need no comment: 

**In 1847 there were imported but six hundred; 
years after—in 1853—the number had swelled to thre 
thousand two hundred and sixty; in 1854 it was eig 
hundred and thirty-eight; in 1855 three thousand and 
twelve.” 


yet six 


In this year an edict of the Chinese Emperor 
forbade the traffic under severe penalties; and 
the English Government, by Act of Parliament, 
confiscated all ships found in British waters not 
having certain prescribed papers. The trade, how- 
ever, still flourished, and the principal dépot was 
stationed about two hundred and fifty miles uy 
the coast from Hong Kong, at Swatao. Accord- 
iag to the American Commissioner, Dr. Parker, 
full half the tonnage from that port was Amer- 
ican. He was instructed in 1856 to publicly 
discountenance the whole business, and pro- 
nounce it illegal. The edict of the Chinese 
Emperor was afterward so far modified as to 
allow emigration under rigid restrictions, and 
agents were employed to protect the emigrants 
in their rights, and see that every one embarked 
willingly, with full understanding of the obliga- 
tion into which he was entering. 
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So large were the profits of the business, how- 


ever, that a margin could be allowed for bribery 
f officials, and restrictions and prohibitions alike 
n became almost dead letters. Vessels were 
vn, in 1856 and 1857, to kidnap full cargoes 
in sight of Macao. Owners of vessels from 
rican ports would enter into contracts with 
narties in the West Indies or South America to 
ransport Coolies at from fifty to eighty dollars 
2 | ead, freighting the ships often for some other 
in a Chinese port, but eventually arriving at 
Macao or Hong Kong, fitted and ready for the 


trade. 

Such was the condition of the trade in 1857, 
when the ship Norway, of nearly 3000 tons, 
sailed from New York loaded with coal for the 
United States naval squadron in the China seas, 
It would be little to the purpose of the narrative 
to enter into a detailed account of the outward 
vovage, the Waiting at Hong Kong, the trans- 
portation of laborers from China to the Austra- 
lian mines, or describe the thousand incidents 
ff a long stay in a Chinese port. Enough to 
say that nearly three-fourths of a year elapsed 
re our human cargo was ready. During the 
latter part of this time extensive preparations 
were made to receive them. 

Down the whole length of both lower decks 
were built tier on tier of berths, or rather shelves 
—for they were without sides or dividing parti- 
Large quantities of beef, pork, rice, etc., 
vere stowed away. Hundreds of water-casks 
illed the holds, and on the upper or spar deck 
Over every 


tions. 


were erected galleys for cooking. 
hatchway save one were set iron gratings to pre- 
ent too free access from below to the 
leck; that one, the main and nearly central 


BARRAOOONS 


upper 


one, was covered by the ordinary housing 

the covering of these hatches was afterward ¢ 
vital importance to us, a word of description will 
be necessary. The gratings were made of bars 
of iron, arched in the centre, and having a cir- 
cular opening of eight or nine inches diameter 
at the summit of the arch. The housing 
merely the continuation of the ordinary one in 
which were the galleys, the door of it opening 
outward. In addition to these preparations on 
the spar deck a barricade was built, running 
athwart ship, from rail to rail, a short distance 
in front of the captain’s cabin, twelve feet wide, 
ten feet high, and arranged so that a guard of 
armed men could, from their station on top, com- 
mand the whole deck, while within it were ac 
commodations for their sleeping. When all 
was ready we sailed for Macao, from the vicini- 


was 


ty of which port the cargo was to be received. 
Thousands had collected from 
quarter of the kingdom, under every pretext, and 


be en every 
crowded into barracoons, amidst not less fearful 
horrors than characterize those of the slave dis- 
tricts of Africa. Many had been induced to 
leave their homes under the most cruel misrep- 
resentations, and once at the barracoons, cowed 
by the lash or torture, were taught to reply as 
their masters commanded to the ns of 
Government officials who, at long intervals, came 


questi 
to inspect them. These barracoons are termed 
Chu-tze-kwan, *‘ Pig-Pens”’—and from their usual 
filthy condition well deserve the name. Many 


Coolies died of diseases incident to such con- 
finement, and suicides among them were not un- 
common. 

We lay off shore several miles, and it was 
therefore necessary to bring the Coolies to the 
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ship in boats. These 
boats are termed sam- 
pans, and are capable 
of carrying from thirty 
to one hundred men 
besides the rowers. A 
woman usually sits in 
the stern to steer, and 
sometimes to scull the 
boat, while the rowers, 
unlike our own, stand 
on planks projected 
over the side. 

The Coolies mount- 
afte 
another, most of them 
naked to the waist, 
wearing only the loose 
Coolie and 
broad-brimmed_ straw- 
hat. Slung at the belt 
were a pouch and purse, and a little case for the 
chop-sticks. A few were in good humor, but most 
were sullen or desponding. They were tallied 
over the gangway like so many bales of cotton, 
mustered in rows upon the deck, and their bag- 
gage and persons searched for opium or weapons. 
When all were on board a Government official 
came ostensibly to see that none were unwilling 
emigrants. A public announcement was made 
that any one who was on board against his will 
should step forward. Only one had the hardi- 


ed the side one 


trowsers 
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A SAMPAN, 
hood to do so, they knowing full well the im- 
probability of getting nearer their homes t 
the dreaded barracoon. The man who came 
ward was immediately set ashore, and 
wind promised fair all hands of the cre ! 
turned to getting ready for sea. The whol 


number of Coolies received was one thousand 
and thirty-seven, and each was stowed away as 
rapidly as the confusion and bustle incid nt t 
such a barbarous gathering would admit. 
embarkation consumed the greater part of 
days. Besides the C 
there 
lady passengers and « 


ies were sey 


dren returning by way 
Cuba to their homes 
the United States. 1 


occupied a part of th 
protected by tl 
ade. 


cabin 
barri 

It was evening ere th 
anchors 
the 


were we 
loosed, and 


ship under way, vet ev 


*) 
sas 


ery one worked with er 
stimulate 


zeal, 
by the prospect of returt 


ergetic 


ing home, and none but 
*n lor 

separated from home and 
friends can appreciate th 
exhilarant feeling that 
fills the breast of a sailor 
as the ship flies along o1 
her homeward 

There were two 
preters on 
had come from Havana, 
whose experience in the 
trade had been as varied 
as extensive. They wer 
a sort of half Chinamar 
half Portuguese, and wert 
in nowise friendly to th 
mass of Coolies on board. 


those who have be 


voyage 
inter- 


board, wh« 
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PRESERVING 


Warned by their representation of the treacher- 
ous nature of our barbarous freight guards were 
stationed at all necessary points, a police force 
ippointed, and indeed every precaution taken 
to subdue any disaffection that might arise. The 
necessity for such precaution may be appreciated 
if the comparatively small number of our crew 
sixty, all told) be considered. The barbarians, 
moreover, were constantly quarreling, and with- 
in the very first twenty-four hours several were 
brought up and flogged after the old approved 
navy style. One or two suicides occurred, and 
one man was found strangled, whether by his 
own hand or by some of his companions was 
never ascertained. 

A word or two regarding the way in which 
these Coolies passed their time and deported 
themselves generally may not be uninteresting. 
They were not usually unclean in their habits, 
but, on the contrary, were fond of dabbling in 
water like children, and some of them wore 
around their necks pieces of muslin to use as 
towels. Many had tooth-brushes, and little 
pieces of bone used for scraping the tongue—a 
habit, strangely enough, which they religiously 
observed. They had but two meals daily, prin- 
cipally of rice and salt fish, with, at noon, or 
about eleven o’clock, a bowl of tea. Their rice 
was boiled at the galleys on deck in baskets, and 
the whole number of Coolies being divided into 
messes, the portion for each was served anc 
carried below in other baskets. They then sat 
around on the deck, and, helping themselves each 
to a quantity in a small china bowl, fell to a rapid 


THE PEAOE, 

demolition of the contents with their chopsticks. 
Much of their time was spent in gambling, al- 
most always with dominoes, and when not en- 
gaged at this they were either quarreling or 
playing on musical instruments, of which they 
had a great number. Their barbarous music 
would hardly strike the ear of an American vir- 
tuoso as melodious. It was a most ingeniously 
discordant variation, from the tum-tum-ti-tilly 
of a one-string violin to the hoarse uproar pro- 
duced by enormous clarionets without keys, 
flutes six feet long, 
marine trumpets. Occasionally, but more par- 
ticularly toward the end of a voyage, they wil! 
attempt a rough sort of theatricals to while away 
the monotonous hours, vet in point of scenery or 
incident the most absurd. 

But to proceed to our departure from Macao: 
The Coolies were allowed perfect freedom, in 
limited numbers, on the forward part of the up- 
per deck, and their food carefully prepared and 
served. Had it not been for a providential mis- 
chance on the evening of the third day out the 
terrific incidents that followed would have come 
upon us totally unprepared. A not unusual 
quarrel had occurred on the lower deck, the 
shouting and altercation soon running to blows. 
The police, some of whom it may be remarked 
were Coolies, were quickly on the spot, and 
after great difficulty succeeded in quelling the 
riot; not, however, in time to prevent one man 
being cut down with a cleaver. This man, quite 
seriously wounded, together with four of the 
principal rioters, were brought up, and the latter 


cymbals, gongs, drums, and 
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chained by the wrist to the combings of the aft- 
er-hatch. The former, immediately upon being 
alone with the surgeon and interpreter, asked 
for the captain, and in the heat of passion and 
revenge laid out the details of a plot the most 
cold-blooded and inhuman. 

The leaders were desperadoes who had vol- 
untarily come to the barracoons, having studied 
the plot for weeks; and ere they had been on 
board an hour were at work, urging, with every 
plea of cupidity or revenge, the rising en masse, 
murdering every man who opposed, seizing the 
ship and cruising as they chose. ‘The exact 
object of the seizure was not clear, but the plan 
was simply this: The temporary berths were 


to be torn down to furnish clubs and materials | 


for building a fire under the foremost hatch. A 
large number was to be ready, when the flames 
should rise and the crew run forward to extin- 
guish it, to rush up the main-hatchway, massa- 
ere every man as he came in their way, and 
thus gain possession. They had chosen their 
captain, navigator, and other officers, and it 
was concerning this choice that altercation had 
arisen. The opinions about the truth of this 
statement were various—the captain ridiculing 
the idea as absurd, but the two interpreters 
joining in their belief that it was true, and om- 
inously shaking their heads at the captain’s dis- 
belief. 

For two days the matter rested, nothing far- 
ther being heard concerning the mutiny. The 
ship was bowling along finely before a nine-knot 
breeze toward midnight of the third day, the 
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moon shining beautifully, and all quiet save th 
rippling of the water under our bows, and the reg- 
ular tread of the sentry at his post. We wer 
expecting to make the land at Angier Point about 
daylight. Suddenly a bright gleam of flame shot 
up from the forecastle, and a yell like that of 
ten thousand demons burst on the still night. 
It needed no farther alarm to arouse every body 
from sleep. Every man was up and at his post 
as the fearful conviction of his imminent danger 
presented itself. The door of the main hatch 
the only means of egress, was instantly locked; 
every blunderbuss, cutlass, and pistol pa 
out by the stewardess, who, with great presencc 
of mind, had run to the arm chests; the shij 
put about, and the pumps manned in less time 
than it takes to describe it. 

Knowing that a crowd was collected under 
and on the ladder, the top of the main housing 
was broken in in order to dislodge them; but, 
meanwhile, several of the foremost rioters wer 
striving to force the door with cleavers stolen from 
the cooks, and had partially succeeded in prying 
it open against a dozen men who were endeav- 
oring to fasten a spar across outside, In spit 
of the utmost exertion the door yielded fa 
enough to allow an arm to be thrust throug]! 
and a blow struck, wounding an officer. Quick 
as thought the muzzle of a pistol was against 
his breast, and with its explosion the Cooli: 
reeled backward, carrying with him all on th 
ladder, and allowing the door to be effectually 
closed. 

Then commenced a scene the most terrific 


Sset 
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CLOSING THE MAIN HATCH 
and appalling. The foiled wretches, maddened 
at defeat in the very outset, rushed with furious 
yells from one hatch to another, swinging light- 
ed fire-brands or striving to wrench away the 
iron bars that covered them, or hurling bolts 
and clubs at every face that peered down from 
above. The red glare of the flames lit up the 
sky, reflecting grimly against the swelling sails, 
nd in spite of a constant stream of water from 
the pumps appeared scarcely to diminish. 
Tarpaulins were then thrown over the for- 
ward hatches and the stream of water directed 
The smoke thus confined filled the 
ship, and the Coolies, who had been burning the 


upon them. 


oil stolen from the ship’s hold to increase the 
blaze, were obliged to crowd aft to get fresh air; 
but men, stationed at every loop-hole and crey- 
ice, shot down with remorseless vengeance every 
me of them who appeared within range, till ere 
long not one could be seen from any point on 
deck. After a few moments the tarpaulins were 
raised, the better to direct the water from the 
pumps, but a draft re-established, the flames 
burst forth again, and simultaneously a rush was 
made by the crowd to 
the main hatch. It 
was in vain; the door 
had been too secure- 
ly fastened, and the 
guard were on the 
watch. 

Gradually there fell 
an ominous luli in the 
uproar, and we feared 
that some means had 
been found to force 
an exit. Although I 
have stated that the 
rioters could with- 
draw out of sight of 
those on the upper 
deck, yet below there 
was a bulk-head, or 
partition, of very thick 
plank, shutting off 
their part of the deck 


and allowing a space 
between it and the cab- 
in. Through cracks in 
this partition it was 
found that a tole: 


good view of the whole 


ably 
scene of riot could be 
through 
nts 


obtained, and 
these the 
could be seen glidin 
hither and thither, thei 
dark forms tinged with 


a dusky red vlare from 


miuscre: 


the smouldering flames, 
or grouped together in 
Sudden- 


if animated by 


consultation. 
ly, as 
one impulse, they would 
start, and with terrific 
yells rush from one end 
of the deck to the other, making one’s blood 
almost curdle at the conviction that they had 
actually found a way of esca} Unsuccessful 
by this means in calling away the watchful 
marksmen, whose fearful death-dealing weapons 
only found new victims as they passed 
they abandoned the plan and again withdrew 
from sight, probably to the first or lowermost 
deck. 

Meanwhile it must not be supposed that the 
spar deck was free from Coolies. More than a 
hundred had come up early in the evening, but 
unarmed, and, even if evil-inclined 


in view, 


unwiiling tk 
show any sympathy with the mutineers until 
they 
kept themselves well forward and as much as 
possible out of sight. 

The four men had been 
chained around one of the hatches were from 
time to time noticed in 
those below, apparently giving information of 
every movement and cheering them on. At 
the same moment it was found that two had 


they should at least gain some advantage, 


who previously 


communication with 


succeeded in freeing themselves from their irons, 


Ss 
¢ 
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and waited only an opportunity to join in the 
melée. The instant they were discovered they 
sprang to their feet only to fall stunned and 
bleeding beneath the clubbed muskets of the 
guard. One was afterward found to have been 
killed; the other, recovering in a few minutes, 
started again to run forward, but was riddled 
with shot from a blunderbuss fired from the bar- 
ricade. 

Another of the four, fearful of the fate of his 
companions or anxious to join those below, suc- 
ceeded in wrenching his hands from the irons, 
and, being a small man, tried to squeeze him- 


self through the circular opening in the summit | 


of the arched grating. Too late he saw his 
error, for, stimulated by the fear of being shot 


. » | 
before he could succeed, he had forced himself | 
trough and hung by his hands over the hold. | 
Unable from the depth of the combing to swing | 


himself clear so as to fall between decks, and 


seeing only the black hold, with a fall of thirty | 


feet and certain death below, he was struggling 
to get back when a rifle-shot from the barricade 
pierced his brain and he fell into the abyss. 


Amidst such horrors passed the night, the 


flames being at times completely extinguished, 
as the Coolies had abandoned the use of cil on 
account of the smoke, and burned only what 
they called ‘‘josh paper” to give great blaze 
and not really do much damage, for of course 
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they had intention of burning the shij 
Their only hope, after finding their plan foiled, 
seemed to be to terrify us by the fear of the 
ship’s burning into abandoning her in boats at 

leaving her in their hands; and had those aboy 
deck been willing to assist them, or the captair 
been a less brave man, the daylight would never 
But come it did, 
and with it a demand was made to the rioters t 
surrender the ringleaders of the mutiny. In 


no 


have come again to any of us. 


LZ 
hen RN Se 


A VAIN ATTEMPT. 





TUR 


stead of complying, one of them dipped a stylus 
in the blood upon the decks and wrote on a slip 
of paper to the following effect : 

“Three hundred Coolies to be allowed on deck at one 
ime, «They shall navigate the ship, and take her to Siam, 
where a certain number may leave her, after which she 
shall be allowed to proceed on her course. No signals of 
ny kind shall be made to attract attention of other ves- 


” 


In addition to these demands was the threat 
that, unless instantly complied with, the ship 
should be burned. 

The yards were backed, the bonts made ready 
to rescue the ladies and crew, every Chinaman 
above decks was bound so that he could give no 
assistance to the mutineers, and when all was 
ready the captain returned answer to ‘‘ Burn 
ind be —— ;” but every man of them should be 
smothered and burn in her. ‘The result of this 


lecisive stand was a consultation below, and 


another message, written in blood, to the effect 
that no more fires should be built until night at 
any rate. 

A temporary quiet was then restored, the 
yards again squared, and the ship put on her 


original course. Arms were re-examined, extra 
guards stationed, and the strictest surveillance 
maintained. The ladies bravely devoted them- 
selves to providing food, making cartridges, and 
indeed doing every thing in their power to ren- 
der assistance. 


WRITING LN 


BLOOD, 


Two serious difficulties were now presented, 
the chief of which was the want of fresh water, 
all the water-casks being stowed away upon or 
below the lower decks. The second, that, as 
the pumps on which the supply of salt-water for 
extinguishing the fires depended, passed direct- 
ly up among the Coolies, they had succeeded in 
disabling them. The latter, however, was not 
of so much moment, since, after the captain’s 
reply to their demands, they would scarcely dare 
to start their fires again. The decks, moreover, 
were now thoroughly saturated with water. 

The demand for fresh water became every 
moment more urgent. One of the ladies suf- 
fering from effects of long illness, with a young 
infant demanding her constant care, was sink- 
ing under the accumulated horrors. At 
moment the mutineers might succeed in gain- 
ing the upper deck, 
bers overpower and masszacre all on board. The 


any 
and by force of mere nrta- 


torture of increasing thirst, however, soon over 
ruled even our thoughts of peril, and some ef- 
fort must be made to supply fresh water. To 
ask the fiends on the berth deck to pass it uj 
was folly; they only laughed, and offered the 
black bloody water on the decks. To go for it 
would have been madness. Providentially there 
was a small engine on board used for loading and 
unloading ship, and the plan of condensing steam 
was suggested. An extemporaneous condenser 
was soon made, and ere long we had the satis- 
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faction of collecting water enough for every im- 
mediate want. 

Effort was then made to cleanse the upper 
The wounded were collected, and the 
few who had been killed were thrown overboard. 
Many were found hidden away in all sorts of 
positions, to which they had fled during the 
previaus night, and one or two stiff and gory 
corpses were dragged from the concealment to 
which the poor wretches, mortally wounded, had 
crawled to die. 

A demand was meanwhile made to the Cool- 
ies to pass up the dead bodies. Hours passed, 
and no disposition to comply being manifest, it 
was proposed toward night to send down one of 
the Coolies who was bound on deck. This pro- 
posal was humanely rejected, for to the Coolies 
on deck the mutineers attributed their defeat at 
the outset, and his instant death would be cer- 
tain. A volunteer came forward from the crew, 
and, though it seemed madness, he was lowered 
down, his companions, armed to the teeth, stand- 
ing ready to jump to his rescue or die with him. 
Whether the boldness of the act, or the fact that 
they themselves were anxious to be rid of the 
bloody corpses strewn around restrained them, it 
is impossible to say. 


d ck, 


Certain it is he was unmo- 
lested, and one or two even proffered assistance. 

Night came as the task was completed, and 
soon began a repetition of the orgies of the 
last, though in a far less terrible degree. The 
Coolies tried unsuccessfully to force off the grat- 
ings and to break open the ports. They rushed 
with demoniac shrieks along the decks, burning 


LOWER 


DECK 


and waving torches or c] 
3ut it would be usel 
attempt to picture either the fury of the 1 


their ‘‘ josh paper” 
about their heads. 


neers or the feelings of the defenders. Every 
means of egress was tried and retried in vain 
Only one or two were shot during the night, bu: 
we waited in torturing anxiety the events of 
each succeeding hour. 

Ere daybreak, satisfied of the impossibility 
of succeeding in their purpose, quiet was re- 


stored, and the tired wretches slept. The fi 
lowing day, after long consultation, t 
for pardon. 

From that time onward, and particularly aft 
er rounding the Cape of Good Hope, no sign 
of insubordination arose during the passage. Thi 
Coolies had the satisfaction of sleeping for fo 
months about the decks as they could find space, 
no berths or accommodation of any kind being 
allowed them. Only a limited number were al- 
lowed on deck at any time, and the police force 
was increased at every point. 
time before it was deemed safe to allow any of 
the crew to go below for even the most necessary 
provisions and water, and then only at intervals 
and in small numbers. 

Upon arriving at Havana the whole mortality 
of the voyage was found to be about one hun- 
dred and thirty, of which number seventy wer 
killed, or died from wounds received in the mu- 
tiny of the first few days, and a large portion of 
the rest from an epidemic of dysentery whic! 
occurred while lving at Havana before commenc- 
ing to disembark. 


It was a long 
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MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON 


ROSE UP FROM OUT THE 


BOSOM OF Til 
HOLDING THE SWORD 


LAKE, 


10 all day long the noise of battle roll'd They sleep—the men I loved. I think that w 


Among the mountains by the winter sea; Shall never more, at any future time, 


Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Had fall’n in Lyonness about their Lord, Walking about the gardens and the halls 
King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, I perish by this people which I made,— 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, | Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 


To rule once more—but let what will be, be, 


Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 


And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 


| 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 


Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 


That without help I cannot last till morn. 
| Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 


| 

r ad 7] . 
Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: | In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 


Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how 


The goodliest fellowship of famous knights Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep | Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 

















And took it, and have wora it, like a king: 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 

In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 


And fling im far into the middle mere: 


Watch what thou seést, and lightly bring me word.” 


To him replied the hold Sir Bedivere: 
“It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
\idless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man. 
Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 


Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 


So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 


Old knights, and over them the sea-wind san 


Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 


down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 

Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw: but at the last it seem'd 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 

Chere in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
‘Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
‘Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy féalty, nor like a noble knight: 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere, 

This is a sham ful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 

I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word,” 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud. 
“ And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
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| ** What is it thou hast seen? or what h 








Surely a precious thing, one worthy not: 





Should thus be lost for ever from the « 





Which might have pleased the eyes of n 
What good should follow this, if this 






What harm, undone? deep harm to ¢ 





peeiny obedience is the bond of rul ” 





Were it well to obey then, if a ki 





An act unprofita! le, against him 





The King is sick, and knows not what 





What record, or what relic of my lord 





Should be to aftertime, but empty bri 





And rumours of a doubt? but were this | 





Stored in some treasure-house of mi 









Some one might show it at a joust of 
Saving, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalil 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of t I 
ait 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 

so might some old man speak 





lo all the people, winning rever 





But now much honour and much fame y 





So spake he, clouded with his own « 





And hid Excalibur the second time, 





And so strode back slow to the wounded } 





Then spoke King Arthur, breathing hea 





And answer made the bold Sir Bediv 





“T heard the water lapping on the crag 





And the long ripple washing in the reed 





To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrat! 





‘Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 





Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 





Authority forgets a dying king, 





Laid widow'd of the power in his eye 





That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 


In whom should meet the offices of all, 







Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hil 








Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 





Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 





Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 





And the third time may prosper, get thee hence: 





But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 





I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 








Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 








And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 








Among the bulrash-beds, and clutch'd the sword, 





And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great 








brand 





Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 





And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an 








arch, 





Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 





Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 








By night, with noises of the northern sea. 





So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 





But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
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Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 


And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 


» times, and drew him under in the mere. 


| ligutly went the other to the King. 


1en spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 


“Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
1k out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen? 

a i answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

‘Sir King, 1 closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 

Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, 


Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal mem 


here or elsewhere, till I die, 


So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
The 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 


Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 


That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 


Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 


And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 


“My end draws nigh ; ‘tis time that I were gone. 


Mak 


broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 


Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 


And would have spoken, but he found not words, 


[hen took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
Yer both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
{nd rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 
jut, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 
ke one who feels a nightmare on his bed 
So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear ‘* Quick, quick! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

th > 


1 all the house is mute. 


other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk‘d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

fore. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 


And the long glories of the winter moon. 


hen saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold—and from them 


rose 


: with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 


A ery that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 


And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘‘ Place me in the barge,” 

And to the barge they came. There those three 

Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, and w« pt. 

jut she, that the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 


rose 


And loosed the shatter'd casque, and chafed his 
hands, 

And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
| And all his greaves and cuisses dash'd with drops 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls— 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the d.iis-throne—were parch’d with dust ; 
| Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

| Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
| So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
| From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
| Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eves of ladies and of kings. 
Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 

|‘ Ah! Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
| Where shall I hide my forehead and my 


my 
eves? 
| For now I see the true old times are dead, 

| When every morning brought a noble chance, 


| And ev ry 


Such times have been not since 


chance brought out a noble knight. 
the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 


Jut now the whole RoUND TABLE is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 
And I, the last, 


And the days darken round me, and the years, 


go forth companionless, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 

‘‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 


| I have lived my life, and that which I have done 


May He 


If thou shouldst never see my face again, 


within himself make pure! but thou, 


Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lif 


not hands of prayer 
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Both for themselves and those who call them friend? | And bowery hollows crown'’d with summer sea 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God, 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seést—if indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 


Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 


BUT SHR, THAT ROSE 


THE 


Where I will heal me of my grievous wound, 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swa 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bediver 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
| Look’d one black dot against the verge of day 


| sts : 
| And on the mere the wailing died away. 


TALLEST OF THEM ALL 


AND FAIREST, LAID HIS HEAD UPON HFR LAP 
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THE HEIR OF RAYMOND HILL, 


TE had two lions in Summerfield. One 
\\ was Fanny Clifford, the other Raymond 
Hill. The one was a beautiful woman, the oth- 
er a fine estate. You can imagine—let your 

jetermine which you would have liked to 
Raymond Hill, with its park, its trees, its 

ne lake, or pond as we called it, the stately 
nansion which crowned the scene, was a rare 
possession for one little country town. The vil- 
lace lay like an appendage, a tributary of Ray- 
mond Hill, which had been two hundred years 
the hands of a Raymond, but was now, in de- 
fault of a male heir, 
daughter of the house, who so valued his family 
me of Percival that he resisted all his grand- 

“ What's in a 
"said Fanny Clifford, saucily. ‘I think 
* said Will Percival. ‘T mean to 
to m Fanny laughed. That 
was what She had besides her 
beauty, which was enough to make her cheer- 
ful, a happy, sunny temper, that had never known 
a sorrow greater than an occasional absence from 
er adoring father and mother, or the temporary 
grievances which every handsome and admired 
girl must suffer from the detraction and spite of 
the less gifted human beings who surround her. 

It was the favorite remark among this class 
that she was a heartless coquette, a woman with- 
out high and noble sentiments, the plaything of 
an hour, All these things are easily said, 
you know, and Time is the only gentleman who 
can unsay them. 

Perhaps I should not have called her a “lion.” 
She had none of the characteristics of a “‘ lionne” 
certainly. She neither drove fast horses, smoked 
cigars, made startling speeches, nor wore her hair 
short and parted on one side; she had no taste 
for any thing; but was a very sweet, laughing 
girl, with all the contradictions, and sometimes 


to descend to the son of a 


her’s entreaties to change it. 
name? 
a great deal,’ 
tke you think so.” 
she always did. 


etc. 


caprices of that incomprehensible but interest- | 


ing species. 

The heir of Raymond Hill was William Per- 
cival; handsome in person, equine in taste, gen- 
erous of disposition, plethoric in pocket. There 
he lived, the young country squire, after his re- 
turn from college, with his widowed mother, the 
cynosure of all the female eyes of the neighbor- 
hood; rich, good-looking, and marriageable, 
no doubt young Percival grew rather sultan-like, 
and imagined he had but to ‘‘ wave his cambric” 
and the obedient fair would rush into the pos- 
session of the master of Raymond Hill. 

As for the elder Percival, William’s father, he 
was the tradition, the romance, the dark mys- 
terious unknown of Summerfield; no one knew 
much of him, except that Mary Raymond brought 
him home from England with her as her hus- 
band. Old Mr. Raymond was said not to have 
liked him even, but they were a close-mouthed 
race, and kept their own counsel; then came a 
rumor of a young and beautiful woman who ap- 
peared at the hotel with a young child, inquir- 
ing for Mr. Percival. She disappeared, and not 


|long after Mr. Percival disappeared ; 
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he had 
ee to England, said. Mr. Percival 
a long time in England; finally he 
ponent as dead, and Mary Raymond Perci- 
val put on a widow’s cap, which she never took 
off: and quietly, sadly, bore her 
secret to the grave. 

Old Raymond died and William Percival grew 
up and prospered. Whatever had been the sins 
or misfortunes of the father, as vet the son had 
not suffered from them. Prosperity was the 
only thing he had to contend Of course 
he was in love with Fanny, and she laughed. 

the Judge said she would eventually 
marry him, 


“in spite of 


his wife 


taid was 


submissively 


against. 


However, 
a sigh— 
is the 
and she could never bear 


because—he went on with 


her laughing, pride main- 
spring of her character 
to see another woman mistress 


Hill.” 


The Judge was a { 


Raymond 


rath- 
nor 
“Yet he 
and every body wondered 
marry. 


some 


grave boon yr hoa forty, 
xr bald on top of head, not ha 
clined to sacrifice to the 
favorite with the fair, 
he did not 

attachment, 
one thing and some 


in- 


some, 
Gacded- was a 


why Some people said an 


early said coolness, some said 
but I bel , like 
man, he had an exces- 
sive distrust of his own powers of making 
man happy, and while he had within himself al! 
the tenderness and truth, 


elevation of sentiment wiaich insure the happi- 


another ; ieve 


many another admirable 


a wo- 
all the constancy and 
ness of worman, 


and 
are 


he had an indomitable shyness 
doubt which made them useless. Ther 

many such caskets of jewels of which 
the key has been lost, in this world of 
pleteness. 

Fanny knew the Judge loved her 
not say so, and laughed. But 
proud than she chose to acknowledge of this 
silent worship, and talked her and 
dressed her best for him too—for these silent 
men use their eyes very much. 

T hen came Mr. Milman, the clergyman. 
street’ 
at eight, the Judge at nine, and the Reverend 
Milman at ten of the clock from Mr. Clifford’s 
house, and the knowing ones thought the min- 
ister was sly in staying longest, and thus sum- 
ming up the argument. But the minister and 
Fanny had many things to talk about. They 
read together; they had charities, Sunday-schools, 
and the like, to discuss, while the Judge was al- 
ways silent; and as for poor Will, his high health 
and much driving about made him sleepy early, 
and he preferred retiring from the field before 
his powers got blunted. So Mr. 
trade it was to be “unable to sleep,” 
and the like, had Fanny’s ear longer than either. 

Mr. Milman was the model of young clergy- 
men. Large-eyed, pale, slender, deep-voiced, 
with an occasional cough, with the blackest of 
coats and the whitest of neckerchiefs, he was 
the idol of all the elderly tea-drinkers of hi 
parish. Mr. Milman was a good man and a 
good preacher. If he had some slight affec- 
tions, let us pass them by, as Scott says of Reu- 


rare 


incom- 


dared 
more 


and 


she was 


best—ay, 


“The 


*used to say that Will Perc ival went away 


Milman, whose 
nervous, 
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ben Butler, *‘ for the man was mortal and had 
been a schoolmaster.” 

Now Fanny Clifford did not reign undisturb- 
ed on her throne of Summerfield. Although 
unquestionably the finest young woman in the 
field—although her right to the throne was as 
good as that of Bess—auburn-haired queen of 
England—there were not wanting Mary Stuarts 
in the field, who did not intend to die without 
a struggle. There was the large army of the 
Meddlecombs—eight mortal enemies of Fanny 
and of every other pretty girl—eight sisters, with 
a moderate share of good looks, considerable 
smartness, and preternatural license of tongue. 
The Meddlecombs were bent on power in the 
church, in the first place; and by dint of much 
serving in Sunday-school, much singing in the 
choir, much devotion to the sewing society, and 
nobody caring much for the object in question, 
they got it. Their immense numbers, their 
consequent ubiquity, their strong voices and 
nerves, and their indomitable impudence, gave 
them a considerable power. Fanny laughed at 
them, and received for a long time their never- 
ceasing arrows of slander and malignity on her 
impenetrable armor. 

Then there was Miss Jones, the ‘‘ teacher,” 
as we called her, that woman of “fine family,” 
who consented, at immense cost of personal dig- 
nity, to teach our young ideas how to shoot, and 
who was much occupied, meantime, in endeav- 
oring to teach young Cupid to fire some arrows 
into the Judge’s heart. How Miss Jones lived 
for four or five years of Fanny’s supremacy no 
one knew. She peaked and pined, but bravely 
lived on, occasionally reviving by dint of a tea 
at the Meddlecombs, where she heard Fanny 
pretty well torn to pieces. 

The descent of the Meddlecombs on Mr. Mil- 
man was only to be compared tu the descent of 
a flock of wild pigeons on the rich harvest fields. 
They fluttered, curveted, bore down upon him 
with slippers, offered to hem his handkerchiefs, 
mend his gloves, and in all matters of moral 
reform were in great league with him. He 
once whispered to Fanny at a Sunday-school 
picnic that he could not look any where without 
seeing a Meddlecomb; that they were as thick 
as motes in the sunbeam; when lo! one started 
up under his very feet, having heard every word 
he had said, and in a soft voice asked him to 
tea. It did not suit the Meddlecomb policy ever 
to recognize an insult or a snub openly. 

Then, on the other side, could be counted the 
family of the Hartmans, who were amiable and 
pretty, friends of Fanny, and one of them, sweet 
Sarah Hartman, almost a rival in the affections 
of Will Percival. Then there was the elegant 
Arabella Ramsay, who said she was descended 
from Allan Ramsay—a fact no one had time to 
prove, so we took it on trust. 

Far from all this charmed circle, measuring 
out calico and selling tape, did Abram Brown 
pass his monotonous and degraded life. Are 
you familiar, my dear reader, with the tremen- 
dous social barrier which a few country families 
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in some village (whose name you have neve 
heard of) can sometimes raise around themsel; 

and how, in their mean and meagre Way, the 
ape the customs of the dukes and lords of y hon 
they read in novels? If not, take the care +, 
morrow, and go up into the interior of 
New England State. Remain there a wee} 
get invited out to tea. To your astonis} 
you will find yourself surrounded by sey 
well-informed, well-dressed people, who are as 
much impressed with their own importance as 
the Duchess of Sutherland can possibly be wit 
hers, and as rigorous as the Herald-at-Arms it 
regard to the claims of ** s« ciety.” Perhaps you 
know Mrs. Clay—then you are in soviet ’ 


et 


som 
im 


er 
haps you are so unfortunate as to know Mins, 
Blake—then you are not in society. As far as 
you can see, Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Clay live jy 
equal style, on the same side of the street that 
is nothing; an invisible but invincible presene 
assures you that one is, and the other is not t 
be known. So with poor 
though he spoke at the I] 
though he was constant at church, and Mr, Mjj- 
man liked him very much and occasionally t 

a walk with him, although he was a well-looki 
and well-dressed young man, yet he was n 

** society.” 


Abram Brown. Al. 


syeeum very well, al 


His profession was not so muc] 
objection, for did not the proud Arabella’s fat] 
old Mr. Ramsay himself, sell red flannel, w! 
he manufactured in a small mill which h 
ed? but then he could be called—and was, 
his wife and daughter—‘‘a large operator 
woolen manufactures,” and that is a title to dis 
tinction, every body knows. 

Then there were the Elkins boys: they 
performed some manual labor. One sold 
for old Ball; but Sam Elkins was called a “‘t 
bacconist.” All he seemed to get by it, and 


needed it, was a gratuitous sneeze now and then 
and he, Sam Elkins—a thick-headed, wheezin; 


boy—was ‘‘in society.” Voltaire Elkins, too. 
in spite of his metaphysical name, preferred th 
sincere chopping of the trees of the forest, anc 
we called him an “ agriculturist”—more prac- 
tical than theoretical, I imagine. He was de- 
cidedly in ‘*society”—when he was not haying; 
but they had an uncle who had been in Congress, 
hence their patent of nobility. 

Poor Abram Brown, whom nobody knew 
any thing about, who had no sponsors, lived thus 
neglected by the aristocracy of Summerfield 
Sometimes a lower Meddlecomb—that is, on 
of the least pretty—would drive with him to a 
picnic, or dance with him at a public ball, or 
speak to him in the choir; but these occasions 
were rare, and, to do him justice, he neve 
seemed to care much for these small successes. 
He never had spoken to Miss Clifford or“Miss 
Ramsay, except to mention the price of a yard 
of silk. The noble William Percival looked at 
the place where he was, but saw nothing; and 
when he rose to speak in the Lyceum the elder 
Meddlecomb and the aristocrat Ramsay trotted 
their elderly feet, and said, ‘‘ Pretty good for the 


shop-boy!” What were you, Meddlecomb? and 
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what your early history, Ramsay? Tradition 


hesitates to say. 

Aristocrats as we were in Summerfield, of the 
deepest dye, we yet loved a little fun; and once 
a year we went off to a picnic on the borders 
of a beautiful pond. It was generally under- 
stood that the rigorous distinctions of society 
were on this occasion to be laid aside—Mrs. 
Blake and Mrs. Clay were on terms of equality. 
We had observed that the cake of the lower 
classes was apt to be better than ours, and we 
would fain give them gentility for goodies—rank 
ind title for money-bags and flesh-pots. 

So on one lovely August morning the little 
town moved to adjourn for the day to the shores 
of Lilypad Pond. Family arks were gotten out; 
ll the things which went upon four wheels were 
in requisition; huge hampers of provision were 
with difficulty induced to get under the legs of 
the cramped driver. Will Percival, mad with 
excitement, was driving from one end of town 
to the other, doing nothing, but thinking he 
was doing worlds of work. He had determined 
to drive Fanny down in twenty-eight minutes ; 
what was his disgust at being informed by that 
young lady that she was ‘‘ previously engaged,” 
and to see the Judge drive slowly along, in his 
plain old chaise, and take the lovely Fanny as a 
matter of course, and start off leisurely, giving 
the brown cob a rather more animated whack 
than usual as he passed the discomforted Will ! 

The Judge and Fanny were passed by the 
huge van, containing a crowd of Meddlecombs 
and Elkinses; by Mrs. Percival’s old family 
coach, where she sat in state with Mr. Milman 
and two Meddlecombs—there were always as 
many as that in every carriage; they had to be 
taken by somebody, so every body resigned him- 
self to two; by Will Percival with Sarah Hart- 
man, looking lovely enough to have made up for 
his disappointment; by carriage after carriage, 
every body looking out and joking them because 
they drove so slowly; to which the Judge made 
some jocose allusion to his old horse, and Fanny 
did what she always did—laughed, 

Finally came two vehicles, the lumbering 
Ramsay concern, with the addition of Miss Jones 
to the family-party, who ‘‘ sweetly smiled” as she 
looked out on the Judge and Fanny, and young 
Abram Brown, modestly keeping behind Mr. 
Ramsay and taking his dust, though Abram was 
driving a light wagon and a good horse, and 
could have distanced aristocracy in no time. 

To Fanny’s great surprise the Judge touched 
his hat respectfully to the clerk. 

‘*Tell me about that young man, he seems 
somewhat refined and educated,” said Fanny. 

‘* Very much so,” said the Judge; ‘I have 
lately had occasion to examine him as a witness, 
and he showed some remarkable qualities. How- 
ever, if he is good for any thing he will not stay 
long in that country-store. I asked him why 
he did so: he blushed and refused to tell me.” 

But the Judge and Fanny had other things to 
talk about. Fanny was lovely in her straw-hat 
and blue ribbons—the fresh morning gave her a 
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glow, and she was sitting by the side of the man 
she most admired and respected in the world. 
He, shy old bachelor of forty-four, drank in her 
loveliness at every pore. He, too, talked his 
best; and they were both disappointed when the 
groves which surround Lilypad Pond became 
visible. Every body had arrived and dismount- 
ed; and the Judge and Fanny had to run the 
inevitable gauntlet of jokes and significant looks 
as they drove into the circle of dismasted ve- 
hicles. 

Miss Jones caught the Judge later in the day 
and found him in great spirits; indeed, he was 
so gallant that her heart jumped into her throat. 
She was walking pensively, leaning on his arm, 
through the soft glades of the wood, when they 
heard Fanny’s ringing laughter at a little dis- 
tance. 

‘** What a pity Miss Clifford laughs so loud !” 
said Miss Jones, pensively. 

** Do you think she laughs loud? 
is the sweetest music in the world!” 

Jones’s heart jumped back again. They ate, 
they drank, they boated on the pond, groups 
wandered into the wood, groups sat on the wa- 
ter’s edge. Like Mary and her lamb— 

“Every where that Fanny went 
The Judge 

Will Percival was furious. He drank Cham- 
pagne, he rowed furiously in the hot sun, he 
got very red; but it did not affect the predis- 
posed order of things. Miss Jones sneered, the 
Meddlecombs twittered, Mr. Milman grew pale 
and sighed. The Judge was 


To me it 


was sure to go."* 


It did no good. 
ev idently épris. 

Fanny whispered to the Judge ; he rose quick- 
ly and walked toward young Abram Brown and 
asked him to go out on the pond in the boat. 
Poor Brown up to this time had been neglected 
No party had included him. He accepted with 
quiet dignity and began arranging the oars; a 
Meddlecomb was immediately found ready to 
go, and a male Elkins; and the Judge then 
asked Fanny, who declined on the ground of a 
natural hydrophoébia—she was afraid, as any 
sensible woman should be, of these cockle- 
shells. Miss Jones, however, accepted the 
Judge’s invitation. So they went sailing about, 
the Judge gallantly tugging at an oar, Jones 
dipping her fair hand in the water, Brown at 
the helm quiet and somewhat amused, the 
Meddlecomb and the Elkins flirting in a gro- 
tesque way, when over went the boat, and our 
party were seen struggling in the water; the 
Elkins came safely to land with the rescued 
Meddlecomb, Brown arrived with Miss Jones 
clinging around his neck in a pitiable condition, 
and before we knew it was putting back for the 
Judge, who was hanging on to the capsized boat 
unable to swim. The distance was not great, 
but Brown had done very well. The Judge 
struggled ashore, and thanked the dripping 
young preserver—himself a Leander who could 
not swim—and they all went off to get dry 
clothes. They reappeared in the clothes of a 
neighboring farmer much too large for them 
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but bore our shouts of laughter with great phi- 
losophy. ‘The Judge’s dignity was as conspicu- 
ous as ever, although he was deprived of his 
constitutional black coat. 

After the submerged were properly dried we 
started home. The Judge, stimulated doubt- 
less by the douche he had taken, started the 
brown cob at a notable pace, but again lagged 
behind; and all the vehicles passed him except 
Percival’s and Brown’s—Percival having asked 
Miss Hartman to drive around the pond by a 
more distant route, and that young lady having 
consented. As for poor Brown, with his usual 
luck, he could not find a sufficient wardrobe for 
himself to drive home in, and was waiting for 
his coat to dry. 

The moon came out before the brown cob 
had reached the confines of the grove—that 
chaste luminary surprised the Judge in a manly 
confession of his love. With the simplicity 
and directness of his nature he had asked her to 
tell him at once his fate; and the moonlight 
helped him to read the charming intelligence it 
Fanny’s blushing face, which, just at that mo- 
ment, she could not find words fitting to express. 

It was that golden moment which comes per- 
haps but once in a lifetime, so full of fruition 
that the heart could not bear it often 

The delicious silence and happiness which 
wrapped them both was broken by a sound of 
wheels, a crash, and a shrick. 

The upset boat was not the only catastrophe 
of the picnic. 

Will Percival was unfortunately not quite 
himself as he started to drive home. 
Champagne had not improved his eye for the 
road. He had upset his little light wagon, and 
lodged Miss Hartman in a neighboring stump- 
fence. Fortunately Brown had nearly caught 
up with him, and arrived at the scene of disas- 
ter in time to extricate Miss H., while the Judge 
turned his horse’s head in the direction, and ar- 
rived a moment later. Fanny found her friend 
very much hurt; her arm was broken; she was 
bruised and bleeding. She put in the 
Judge’s chaise, Fanny crouching down on the 
floor thereof to make herself a support in some 
way for the poor wounded thing; while Will 
Percival, somewhat stunned, was driven home 
by Brown, leaving his own broken vehicle to be 
brought home at some future period. 

The Judge’s engagement was a great piece of 
news all over the State, and the wedding, which 
took place almost as soon as poor Sarah Hart- 
man’s arm was well, was the great event of Sum- 
merfield. The old satin dresses which were dis- 
interred for that occasion would have clothed 
the entire chorus of the opera. The bride was 
more subdued than we had ever seen her, but 
lovely as possible. As for the Judge, all his 
friends looked at him with astonishment: such 
an effect had happiness had upon him that he 
seemed twenty years vounger. 

Miss Jones was there, bearing it bravely. No 
one but the Meddlecombs saw that her brow was 
strangely set, thoug’: her lips were smiling. 


Too much 


was 
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Will Percival had offered himself to g, 
Hartman, and been accepted. He not 
however, a very serene lover, and drank tor 
much wine to be altogether an agreeable one. 

Mr. Milman performed the ceremony. W} 

I saw him, with the dignity and sacredness 0 
his high office, give to another the hand wi 
he prized most highly on earth—when I saw ; 
heart-felt manner in which he wished he 

I forgave him for a thousand affectations. ; 
respected him and pitied him from th« 

of my heart. 

My pity was not much diminished, alt! 
my respect was, when I heard that he had s 
cumbed to the Meddlecomb attack, and was |} 
trothed to Kitty, the third, or fifth, or seven 
daughter, and the softest-voiced and most mali- 
cious of them all. 

After the engagement was announced, tl 
whole tribe dilated on the long and ever rej 
affection of Mr. Milman for Kitty, and the say 
age and desperate nature of Fanny's oppositi 
to the match. 

However, when they came to marry, the Judg 
and Fanny nearly furnished their house for 
The Meddlecombs showed the gifts, and dilate 
on Kitty’s wedding presents, but did not men- 
tion who gave them. 

Fanny’s house was beautiful. Her positior 
was a charming one. She went abroad for 
year, and brought home all sorts of nice th 
Her cup was running over. 

She had too much. 

One day the Judge came in quite pale, 
sank on the sofa. Fanny flew to his side. 

‘**T feel quite faint and ill, dear wife,” taking 
her hand and laying it on his heart. ‘‘ Therei 
something wrong here.” 

However, it passed away. Fanny recall 
years after the pang which shot through her at 
that moment; for it was the knell of their hap- 
piness. 

One or two more warnings came; and 
length the horrible news went through the tow: 
that the Judge had been stricken dead in court 
while listening to an argument. 

Disease of the heart. It was perhaps a poor 
consolation to know that he could not have been 
cured; but it was a great and never-failing one 
to remember that the Angel of Death found the 
servant of the Most High Judge ready, with a 
prayerful spirit and a clear record, awaiting his 
coming. 

Poor Fanny 


rai 
was 


ngs 


and 


! It was many a long year be- 
fore we heard her laugh again. 

Poor Mr. Milman was next called. 
never been strong, body or mind, and his pak 
face grew paler, and his cough more racking, 
till at length he gave up his duties and took t 


He had 


his bed. When he got very ill he sent for Fan- 
ny, having something important to say to her. 
She went to see him. The air was heavy 
with Meddlecombs. Poor Milman asked then 
meekly to leave the room. Kitty remained, of 
course. 
‘*Did your husband”—poor Milman began 
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‘eavily and with difficulty—‘‘ever tell you of 
the existence —of certain papers—relating to the 
lercival family ?” 

“No,” said Fanny, ‘‘ but he gave me opce a 
ittle trank, which he wished me to keep safely, 
s he had in it some important papers belonging 


another person. He gave it to me, I remem- 


er, after his first seizure. I have never thought 


f it simce. 

‘Dear Fanny,” said the poor dying man, 
‘keep that safely until old Mrs. Percival dies. 
[It contains a secret which no one knew but your 
husband and myself; and now that he is gone, 
and Lam going, it must be given to you. Kitty, 
my wife, as you value my parting blessing, do 


you never reveal what you have heard. After 


old Mrs. Percival’s death 
give the papers to whom they belong. 


And 


write down what I have told you, put the paper 


. ° °° | 
in the possession of some man of respectability, | 


that the evidence may be complete should any 
thing happen to you. Now, farewell, dear and 


excellent friend.” 


Poor Milman died without revealing the se- | 


cret, which his wife thought a great outrage to 
her, and she loved Fanny even less after this 
scene than before. 

The Meddlecombs began to observe that Fan- 
ny often went into Mr. Bowen’s store, and had 
an occasional word for Abram Brown at church 
How a woman of her pride 
could so far descend was to them a wonder of 
wonders. Perhaps they thought it a proof of 
the supremacy of her position that she could do 
such a thing. Abram went on in the same old 
way, always showing some superiority to his po- 
sition, but never gaining ground in ‘ society.” 

Will Percival, who had married poor Sarah 
Hartman, had gone steadily down hill. He 
had become a blustering, drinking, harsh man; 
and his mother grew paler day by day, and his 
wife sank away from a blooming young woman 
into one prematurely old an sorrow-stricken. 

Will had a profound despite at Brown, and 
never lost an opportunity of insulting him. He 
never could forgive him for having done him 


yr Sunday-school. 


the service of bringing him home when he was 
drunk from the picnic. Brown bore this course 
of conduct, as he did every thing, silently, until 
Percival grew too unbearably insulting in the 
reading-room of the public library, when Brown 
coolly and quietly slapped his face. Percival 
sprang at him like a tiger. Brown knocked him 
down, and held him until some gentlemen in- 
terfered. 

**You will do me the justice to say, gentle- 
men, that I did not seek this quarrel, and that 
no gentleman could have done less,” said Brown. 

** We will, we will!” said half a dozen men. 

* Gentleman !” 
teeth as he strode off. 


The village of Summerfield had never had an | 


motion like unto that which followed the news 
of this quarrel, but it was soon to be startled 
and shocked still more; for on one calm Sun- 
day morning young Abram Brown walked to- 


break the lock, and | 


hissed Percival between his | 
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ward Fanny’s stately mansion, took its fair mis- 
tress on his arm, and walked to church with her, 
composedly seated himself in her pew, and in 
less than five minutes the electric message ran 
through the town that Fanny was going to mar- 
ry him! 

The horror and disgust of the Percivals, the 
delight and triumph of the Meddlecombs, th« 
wonder and disapproval of all her friends was 
beyond words. Between these two there was 
a great gulf fixed in our estimation. We nei- 
ther knew nor cared for the worth of the man; 
we contrasted him with the man whom we had 
delighted to honor, the Judge, and all felt a 
diminished regard for Fanny. 

The Judge had been dead six years. Fanny 
was now but thirty, but we felt that she had no 
right to insult his memory by marrying Abran 
Brown. 

However, marry him she did. He ceased tc 
be Mr. Bowen’s clerk; he proved to have son 
money, and had all his wife’s estate settled on 
herself. 

The Browns were very happy apparently, an 
quite indifferent to our opini n of them. 

Poor old Mrs. Percival died at length, 
true to her instructions, Fanny opened the box. 

Death came not once but twice to Raymond 
Hill. Poor Sarah Percival had never had mugh 
health or happiness. The death of her gentk 
and sympathizing mother-in-law took away her 
only support and consolation in this earth, and 
Will grew more savage and drunken every day. 
He had not allowed his wife to speak to Fanny 
since her marriage, but on her death-bed she de 
Fanny watched over her 
sustained her, and closed her poor dying eyes. 

Then Fanny went for the neglectful husband. 
He was in his own room stupefying himself with 
wine, but Fanny bade him come with her. As 
he looked upon the poor pale face, now no lon- 
ger reproachful, his manhood came back to him, 
and he knelt by her side. But repentance was 
brief with him, The horror of death came ove: 
him, and he turned to leave the room. 

** Stay, William Percival,” said Fanny; “look 
at what you have done. You have killed this 
woman. Now repent while there is life in you. 
sy the side of this dead saint promise me that 
you will try and reform yourself.” 

‘*Why, Fanny, how can you talk so when 
you know my love for you was the cause of my 
downfall?” said poor Will, whimpering. ‘If 
you had married me I should have been all right, 
but you married some one else, and then I sank 
lower and lower. This poor thing loved me, 
and for a little while I determined to be a bet- 
ter man, but my evil pcssions got the better of 
me.” Here he fell into a great fit of weeping, 
as he looked at the poor dead face lying there 
so still and pale. 

“Do not flatter yourself, Will, that any one 
was to blame but yourself. Self-indulgence has 
always been your plan of life. I beg of you, by 
an old friendship, by the memory of your mo- 
ther, by the memory of this wife you have so 


and, 


manded to see her. 
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treat you to reform. ‘There are years left for 
you in which to rub out the disgrace of your life. 
I pray you do it.” 

But her earnest words had no effect. Will 
was too intoxicated to appear at his wife's funer- 
al, and his course was desperately downward. 

Fanny made one more attempt in his favor. 
She took Mr. Selden, the old lawyer of the Per- 
civals—he who had always administered the af- 
fairs of Raymond Hill, and who watched the 


ruin of its heir with peculiar sorrow—and drove | 


to his house one fine morning in early summer, 
a few months after poor Sarah’s death. They 
found him swearing at his dogs and servants, 
but enough of the gentleman left in him to re- 
ceive them courteously. Mr. Selden hemmed 
and hawed, and finally giving a bundle of pa- 
pers into Fanny’s hands begged of her to open 
the business. 

Fanny began in the usual woman’s way, by 
bursting into tears. When she got composed she 
said : 

** Will, you know, perhaps, that your father’s 
life was clouded in some mysterious manner, 
perhaps you do not know how. Here is a paper, 
drawn up by himself, giving his ownstory. He 
was married to a young girl in Scotland, by 
whom he had a son, and whom he deserted be- 
fore he met your mother. By changing his 
name and coming to this country he thought to 
escape the punishment of his crime. But his 
unfortunate wife found out his whereabouts and 
followed him even here. With a woman’s gen- 
erosity she failed to expose him, when she came 
to see him, but in justice to her son demanded 
this paper of him, swearing solemnly to conceal 
it until the death of his innocent victim, your 
mother. He gave it to her in the presence of 
my husband, the Judge, and not long after, 
borne down by the shame and contrition which 
overwhelmed him, he disappeared, and died soon 
after. 

‘*Not many years ago the Judge received a 
packet of papers from Scotland, containing the 
record of the marriage of the first wife, the bap- 
tismal record of the son, and such accounts of the 
whereabouts, personal appearance of the son, as 
to enable him to be identified without trouble. 
The Judge took into his confidence Mr. Milman, 
our late clergyman, after a certain period, in or- 
der that the seoret might be in good hands if any 
thing should happen tohim. Death has remoy- 
ed both those recipients of this secret. I and 
two others share it with you.” 

Will Percival looked stupefied and remained 
silent, ‘‘ So you are come to taunt me with my 
want of birth and name,” he said, at length, in 
a husky voice. 

‘No, Will, I am come to make you an offer. 
If you will promise me to become a better man 
I will burn this paper, and swear that its con- 
tents shall never be known.” 

** But what would my elder brother, the Jegit- 
imate brother, say to this?” said poor Will, bit- 
terly. 


injured, by the honored name you bear, I en- | 


“ He has given his consent to the burning os 
| this paper,” said Fanny, slowly; and with Me 
| bling fingers she gave Will a letter. Wij] te 
it open. 

“I knew it; I knew it. Your present hus. 
band, that wretch, that scum of the earth, Abran 
| Brown—pah ! my mouth rebels against th: 
beian word—never, no never will I acc “pt 


| at his hands, and my name, my name is Br 
| Tell me, tell me, Fanny, to what depths am | 
descended ?” 

**Your name is Beaumont, William, if a fey 
more letters can do you any good, and my hy 


| band’s name is Arthur Beaumont, your olde 
brother; but he has lived so long under th 

humble and quiet alias, which he took when his 
mother died, that he does not care for the emp- 
ty distinction. You have always borne an hy n- 
orable name, and are the heir of an honorab); 
race. Keep it. The deception is an innocent 
one, as long as those most interested permit it 
Keep it; but, William, do it more honor thay 
you do by your present most unworthy life. Be. 
lieve me, I do not want to frighten you into com- 
pliance; but so much do I wish to save you, 
that I have thought it proper to tell you what 
others are willing to forego for your sake, if for 
theirs you will become a better man.” 

Will Percival, degraded, lost as he was, could 
not but be touched by this appeal; he knelt be- 
fore her, he kissed her hand, but when he ros 
he said, quietly, ‘‘'Too Jate, too late!” 

‘Tt is never too late,” urged Fanny. 

** One question : Did you know this fact when 
you married Brown?” said Will. 

**No, I opened this trunk of papers when 
your mother died. I had married Brown be- 
cause I loved him, because I saw in him powers 
and virtues which the world did not see. I only 
knew him as the poor clerk, and I determined, 
if my love could give him that position which he 
deserved, he should have it. He had long loved 
me, and for a time my pride rebelled ; but love is 
stronger than pride, and for his goodness and 
nobility of soul I had a voucher that none could 
fail to respect, the Judge.” 

** Did he know of the identity of Abram Brown 
and Arthur Beaumont ?” 

**No, he was simply the recipient of confi- 
dence from both parties, but liked him as I did 
for himself. When I opened the trunk I called 
my husband to my side to determine what I was 
to do with these papers; then for the first time 
| he told me who he was, and produced the fel- 
lows to these papers. Even the wedding-ring 
was halved. One half was in the trunk, the 
other in his possession. Locks of hair were 
given to him, braided together in a peculiar 
manner, and in the trunk were the same. Th« 
| coat of arms, engraved on very curious old rings, 
| Were alike divided between the trunk and him- 
| self.” 
| Why did he come here and live this obscure 
life ?” 

‘‘ His mother’s family, proud and injured b) 
her desertion, treated them coldly, and the; 
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came here: his mother, with true womanly gen- 
sosity, hesitated to sacrifice her husband's inno- 
ait victim. When she died her generosity de- 
scended to her son. Perhaps he came here, 
irawn by the ties of relationship, for here lived 
his only brother.” 


fore him; perhaps he felt a moment’s remorse, 
but the life-long pride of his character and race 
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When his will was opened this remarkable 
clause was found in it: 

**T give to Fanny Clifford, the wife of Abram 
Brown, alias Arthur Beaumont, my older*brother 
(as Iam told), my estate of Raymond Hill, with 


| the portraits of my late mother and wife, and all 
The long hatred and persecution rose up be- | 


_for he had proud blood on both sides—choked 


the expression of it. 

«So, like a dog in the manger, he has de- 
scended as low as he could, and watched for the 
hour of revenge: he has made himself a base 
tape-seller to point my degradation. I will not 
accept his generosity. My property is my own, 
if my name is not, and publish your vile tale as 
soon as you please. 
cessory to this insult ?” 

“Mr. Percival, I was only a recipient of the 
confidence of Mrs. Brown so far as the words 
of our late clergyman, Mr. Milman, are con- 
cerned, and have this morning only received the 
particulars which you now hear. I have sworn 
to secrecy, and only accompanied Mrs. Brown 
here to lend her my protection, and to show you, 
as an old and trusted friend of your family, that 
a sincere wish for your welfare induced this 
visit.” 

“Fanny,” said Will, “‘ you were always a 
good woman, a good friend. 
goodness, and I wish I were more worthy of 
your efforts in my behalf; but I hate your hus- 
band, my brother, who has wronged me by the 
very fact of his being. I do not accept his 
offers of secrecy; go, 1 beg of you, announce 
the fact of my mother’s shame. [I shall take 
every step to free myself from every obligation to 
Mr. Brown.” 

He left them in a paroxysm of rage—the next 
thing which we heard was that he was raving in 
delirium tremens. 

Still, while Will Percival lived the secret did 
not transpire; drunk or sober he never told it. 
The Browns were as secret as he: as for Mr. 
Selden, he was a tomb of secrets. 

What need to go on and detail the steps of his 
sure and certain descent after this? He had 
long ago entered upon that fearful downward 
path from which return by the unaided strength 
of the traveler is all but hopeless. Men of high 
moral natures have struggled vainly against the 
fearful propensity. Will Percival’s nature was 
nota high one. Besides, he bore within him a 
secret, known to others who had no cause to love 
him, which onee divulged would cost him all that 
he still prized in life. Every month found him 
lower than before. At length, after months of 
debauch, Will Percival died. He had had mo- 
ments of sanity and of apparent reformation ; 
but as Fanny had told him, ‘‘self-indulgence 
had been his plan of life,” and he could form no 
other. 


other fixtures and furniture thereunto belonging, 
asking her to preserve the portraits for the love 
she bore to the originals, and to make such dis- 
position of the estate as she may think best.” 
Of course the secret was known. Of course 
we all saw an immense change in Mr. Arthur 
Beaumont. Many of us remembered that we had 
thought his carriage noble, his face indicative 
of high birth. Like poor Mary Raymond, the 


| first wife of Mr. Beaumont had been of proud 


Mr. Selden, are you an ac- | 


| 


I feel all your | 


and honorable lineage, and he, the father, had 
been the unworthy descendant of good ances- 
tors. 

Why he had condescended to be Mr. Bowen's 
clerk we never knew; perhaps he was crushed 
by his mother’s misfortunes, and after her death 
cared little what became of him; perhaps he 
wished to be near his secret, for he of course 
knew of the little trunk ; perhaps—oh, dreadful 
thought !—he did not care for the opinion of the 
aristocrats of Summerfield, but bided his time. 
Certain it was, he went on as he had begun, un- 
assuming, self-contained, and reserved, but faith- 
ful, honorable, and of good report. 

William Percival sleeps by the side of his mo- 
ther and wife, and the marble which marks the 
spot bears the name he bore through life. It 
is an error which harms no one, and the noble 
estate which witnessed his ruin has received a 
consecration, for it is the scene of a noble char- 
ity. Fanny and Arthur Beaumont, after secur- 
ing it from change or downfall, as far as the 
changeful influences of our country permit, gave 


| it as an asylum for a class of unfortunates, too 


little cared for in this utilitarian age; and every 
year Raymond Hill returns to society some re- 
stored human being who needed but that ‘‘ help- 
ing hand to the weak” which the poet speaks of : 
“A helping hand to the weak, 
A friendly arm to the friendless ; 
Kind words so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless. 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be nothing, but they are all!” 
And, on a soft summer evening, Fanny and 
Beaumont, who are one in all true and noble 
sentiments, walk together with their children to 
a consecrated spot, never without its green turf 
and beautiful flowers, or imperishable ivy, and 
talk of all his goodness and loyalty who sleeps 
beneath. Beaumont can afford to share his wife’s 
regard with that noble memory, and when Christ- 
mas comes the marble bust which stands always 
in the library, looking down with the true seren- 
ity of the man it images, on the group below, is 





| surrounded by these words: 
‘‘wr KEEP HIS MEMORY GREEN.” 














F any reliance can be placed upon statistics, 
the production of Wine is the most import- 
ant branch of agricultural industry on earth. 
At all events, there are only to be compared with 
it the culture of rice—which forms the staple 
food of nearly one-third of the human race 
that of wheat. Europe is the main seat of wine 
culture. According to official reports there are 
in Europe twelve and a quarter millions of acres 
devoted to the growth of the grape, producing a 
little more than three thousand millions of gal- 
lons a year, which, estimating the average value 
at place of production at twenty-five cents a gal- 
lon, is worth on the spot more that 775,000,000 
of dollars. Making the most liberal estimate of 
the cotton crop of the world, in its palmiest days, 
it will be hard to bring the value up to more 
than one-third of this sum. Moreover, as wine 
is to a considerable extent an article of com- 
merce, fifty cents a gallon would not be a high 
estimate for its average value at the place of 
consumption. Thus the real value of the wine 
crop of Europe would be more than 1,500,000,000 
of dollars a year. If these figures are exaggerat- 
ed the fault is not ours. We find them in of- 
ficial reports, which ought to be reliable. 

We are assured on as good authority as that 
of Mr. Haraszthy that California has five mill- 
ions of acres suited to grape-culture; that in a 
considerable part the vine flourishes better than 
in the most favored regions of Europe; so that 
when, in a generation or so, this shall be planted 
with vines, the wine product of that State will 
be worth, on the spot, at only twenty-five cents 
a gallon, more than five hundred million dollars, 


and 
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The exact figures, as worked out by Mr. Har- 
aszthy, 
Making all due allowances for the enthusias 


of a sanguine vine-grower, and guided on y by 


are #551,858,208 33.) 


what has actually been demonstrated, we ma 
be certain that the production of wine is to be- 
come a leading branch of the industry of the 
Golden State. We therefore present an unt 
of the processes of grape-culture and wine-mak 
ing as conducted in California, at t 
largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
The *‘ Buena Vista Vinicultural Association 
is an incorporated Company, composed chiefl) 
rhe 
the largest vinevard in the world, : 


acct 


now 


of residents of San Francisco. 





1d upon it 
the business of wine-making has here reached a 
higher development—in so far as the application 
of machinery is concerned—than in any other 
vineyard in America. 

riety of grape, 


There are a greater va- 
a greater variety of production 
here, than in any other vineyard of the Stat 
and its extent and production are rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The estate of the Association, lying withii 
thirty miles of San Francisco, contains 600 
acres in one body, bordering on the town of 
Sonoma, and running six miles eastward toward 
Napa City. About 4000 acres are valley Jand, 
the remainder well timbered and hilly. The 
property is bounded on the north by a fine ereek, 
whieh runs during the whole year; also on the 
northeast of the boundary-line is a large creek 
called the Caneros. Besides these several oth- 
ers cross the estate in all directions, one form- 
ing a cascade of from two to three hundred fees 
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; > 
in groves of evergreen, pine, redwood, live- 
wild chestnut, laurel, and man- 
the laurel, madronia, and mansanito— 


. madronia, 


nito; 
all evergreens—are most beautiful in foliage and 
bark. On the estate there are over 50,04 10 cords 
of wood; and the mineral springs are celebrated 
for their healing qualities. There are four dif- 
ferent springs-—one yellow sulphur, one white 
magnesia and sulphur, and one 
All the 
three of them have bath- 
There is also a 


sulphur, one 

sllow sulphur, magnesia, and iron. 
springs are SU warin; 
ing-houses built over them. 
large soda-water spring, which furnishes excel- 
lent strong and effervescing soda-water, which 
requires no artificial means except to cork well 
the bottle. 
quality throughout the domain. 
red—burned by volcanic 


The land is volcanic, and varies in 
Some is dark- 
gray, 
This variety 
renders the estate so eminently qualified for the 


fires—some is 


yellow, darkish blue, and black. 


production of the grape, for all foreign vines 
may be planted in the same soil that they had 
in their native place. The 
magne 
the fact that Buena Vista produces from its im- 
ported vines wines equal to celebrated Euro- 
pean varieties, especially for the making of Cham- 
pagne. 

Of the 6000 acres about 400 are planted in 
vines; 260 of them native, 
vines—as those are called which were imported 
from Spain by the Catholic missionaries from 
1715 to 1740; and 140 acres with vines import- 
sd from all parts of Europe. The 


soil mostly contains 
sia; and to this may perhaps be attributed 


with Mission, or 


vines are 


planted eight feet apart, so tha, a two-horse plow 
Of the 290, 90% 
vines, 1300 were planted in 1882, 6700 in 1854, 
13,000 in 1857, 34,000 in 1858, 30,000 in 1859 
70,000 im 1860, 1861. The 
vines thirty-one years old are healthy, and bea: 
the most abundantly. They were planted bj 
an Indian who endeavored to establish a home 


can easily pass between them. 


and 135,000 in 


under the law of the Mexican republic, which 
offered grants of land to red men engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil. Salvador Vallejo became 
the next owner; then Benjamin Kelsy; then Ju- 
lius K. Ross, from whom Mr. A, Haraszthy pur- 
In the following years Mr. 
Haraszthy added various tracts of land to the 


estate. 


chased it in 1856. 


The titles of the estate went thr ugh 
the different forums of courts, were approved, 
and finally recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Up to the time of the purchase of M1 
Haraszthy there were but 7900 vines planted on 
the estat 
be 


was 


», and only on spots where they could 
irrigated the summer months. It 
well known to Californians that vines were 
profitable, and never failed to bear, but it was 
universally believ d that all vines r quired Wa 
tering. 
could be watered, therefore but few vineyards 


during 


There were but few spots where vines 


were planted in California, and in Sonoma but 
two: the above mentioned and that of General 
When Mr. 
Haraszthy became proprietor of the Buena Vista 
property he at once planted 13,000 vines on lands 
without irrigating them, but using the plow in- 
stead of water, contending that by stirring the 


Vallejo—about 30 acres altogether. 


WORKS OF THE BUENA VISTA VYINIOULTUBAL ASSOULAT.OX, 
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ground repeatedly during the summer months 
the moisture would be drawn from the atmos- 
phere, and the plants would flourish in the loose 
soil. The old settlers of the valley felt sorry 
that the new proprietor should waste his money 
on so hopeless an enterprise. The vines, how- 
ever, throve, much to the amazement of the un- 
believers, who then said that the vines might 
grow, but would not bear grapes without irriga- 
tion. ‘They waited two years, when many of 
the more thrifty vines had grapes much finer 
and sweeter than those before raised on water- 
ed vines. This gave conclusive evidence of the 
practicability of raising vines without water. 
Then every body began to plant, seeing that 
Mr. Haraszthy annually increased by thousands 
his plantation on land which for grain culture 
was not worth a cent; and now the Valley, 
which in 1856 had but 30 acres of vines, has 
more than 2000 acres in thrifty vineyards. Land 
in the neighborhood of Buena Vista went up 
from $6 to $130 the acre. 

This-impulse was not only felt in Sonoma, but 
throughout the upper part of California. The 
State Agricultural Society watched the progress 
of the promising enterprise. As early as 1858 
the Board of the Society requested Mr. Haraszthy 
to write an essay on wine-planting, wine-mak- 
ing, ete. With this request he complied by 
writing an essay which was received with great 
enthusiasm; extracts were published in most of 
the newspapers, and thousands were printed by 
the Legislature and distributed among the peo- 
ple. Many who never before knew any thing 
of vine-raising or wine-making, by this work 
were made familiar with the business, and found 
that, after all, there was no mystery in it. 
The proof of this is the fact that, according 
to the State statistics taken in 1856, there were 
1,540,134 vines, large and small; and of those 
the old Spanish settlement of Los Angelos had 
726,000 vines, the remainder were scattered 
through the State in old Missions and Spanish 
ranches, where they were irrigated. In 1862 the 
standing Committee of the Legislature on Vines 
report 20,000,000 of vines planted throughout 
the State. 

The success which attended this enterprise, 
and the untold wealth which it promised the 
State, soon manifested itself to every one; and 
to foster the rapidly growing enterprise the Leg- 
islature, in 1861, appointed a Commission to re- 
port on the Ways and Means best adapted to 
promote the improvement and growth of the 
grape in California. Mr. Haraszthy being ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners, proceeded to 
Europe, where he traveled through the princi- 
pal vine-growing States. Being in an official 
capacity, and supplied by Mr. Seward, Secreta- 
ty of State, with a letter to the different Minis- 
ters and Consuls of the United States, he had ac- 
cess to all reports from Government committees 
on vine-raising and wine-making. Besides this, 


his position as commissioner procured him intro- | 


ductions to the most scientific men, who had 
spent their lives in practically cultivating and 
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making wine. These gentlemen freely gay 

him their mode and experience. All these 
together with his personal experience, he eid 
collected into a large and valuable book, which 
has received a wide circulation, not only in the 
United States but through Europe.* 

During his European tour Mr. Haraszthy col- 
lected 380 of the most distinguished varieties oj 
vines in Europe ; these are now planted on the 
Buena Vista estate, where they are flourishing 
beyond all belief. So that the Buena Vista es. 
tate may be said to possess all known valuabk 
varieties of grape-vines in the civilized world. 

In planting vines the soil is plowed, subsoil- 
ed, and well harrowed, then lined off every eight 
feet each way. A two-foot stake is stuck int 
the ground when this is done, and the lines ar 
perfectly straight; holes are dug two feet in di- 
ameter and twenty inches deep, the surface soil 
being thrown on one side and the bottom soil on 
the other. Then to each row are two men; on 
with vines, which te places in the holes, spreads 
their roots, while the other man, with his hoe, 
covers the roots with the surface ground, and 
fills up the hole with the bottom earth. Wher 
this is done he slightly presses down the soil 
around the vine with his feet. This is all that 
is necessary to plant the vine. In Buena Vista 
the planting is done in December, January, and 
February. Much caution is used in selecting 
the ground for the vines imported from Europe. 
The soil is first analyzed, and they are placed 
in such earth and locality as they had in their 
native country. 

In the month of March the old as well as the 
young vines are plowed, with two-horse plows, 
first one way then the other. After this men 
with hoes follow, and hoe all around each vine; 
this is done after every plowing, and so the vines 
are cultivated four times each way. ‘This lasts 
till July, after which time nothing more is don 
to the vine till the gathering of the fruit. 

The old vines are pruned in the months of 
December and January. The best wood on the 
vine is selected, and cut down to spurs of three 
buds. The spurs are in accordance with the age 
and strength of the vine. Those from six to 
ten years old are pruned to six, and even eight 
spurs, to bear from ten to fifteen pounds of good 
healthy grapes; older vines are pruned to more 
wood and bearing. The cutting is done with 
shears made for this purpose, and imported from 
France and Germany. They cut smoother and 
squarer than the knife. Young vines, one year 
old, are cut down to two buds; all sprouts from 
the side and root are carefully cut away. The 
two-year-old vines are pruned in the same man- 
ner, with this difference, that two spurs are left 
on the vine to form a sort of head. The three- 
year-old vines are cut to two buds but three 
spurs, and then they bear grapes. In the fol- 
lowing years they are pruned according to their 
strength. 





* Grape Culture, Wines, and Wine-Making ; with Notes 
upon Agriculture and Horticulture. By A Hanaszruy. 
With numerous Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 


WIN 


hering the & grapes is generally done in Oc- 


(rat 
tober or November.* Men with wooden boxes 


similar to @ claret box, and holding about fifty 
poun is of grapes, will each take a row of vines. 
They cut the grape bunches with scissors made 
for this purpose, fill their boxes, and carry them 
a wagon, which is provided for every five 
n. his wagon follows with empty boxe s. 
hich are taken off as the full ones are loaded 
Thirty-five boxes form a load, which is 
then taken to the Press-House. One man will 
eather in a good vineyard 2000 pounds per day. 
” The wagon with the grapes is driven to the 
platform of the Press-House, where there is a 
ar on two Massive cast-iron wheels. On this 
car the boxes and grapes are placed. When 
full the car is drawn up to the wine-press. This 
js done by a two-inch rope fastened to the upper 
nd of the car, and also attached to an iron axle 
turned by a drum, which is propelled by a leath- 
er belt fixed on the engine below. When the 
ar is loaded a bell gives the signal to the engi- 
neer. He starts the drum which pulls the rope, 
and thus the loaded car is raised to the third 
story, where there is a platform ; and next the 
platform is the Grape-Crusher, consisting of two 
cylinders two and a half feet iong and twelve 
inches thick. ‘The cylinders are supplied with 
a hopper, like a grain-mill, to hold the grapes. 
These cylinders have a cog-wheel on one side 
and a fly-wheel on the other. The whole is 
moved by a wheel, on which the belt runs, driv- 
en by the engine. 
The grapes are thrown from the platform into 


* The 
rarely used, 
grapes are seldom of the sam 


vine is sometimes 


ever, many choice varieties have been produced. 


seedlings, in several ways. 


attached to each. 


prop Aig 
as it takes from six to ten years to produce 
quality as the original. 


Sometimes by Buds, shown in Fi 
strong buds are cut from vines early in spring, 
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the hopper, a box at a time, by a man standing 
on the car; another man is beside the crusher, 
and moves the bunches into the hopper; by this 
process one load, containing about 1750 pounds, 
is crushed in five or six minutes. As the grapes 
run through the cylinders they are thoroughly 
crushed, and fall down into a large wooden 
square box beneath the crusher. But the cyl- 
inders are so arranged that the seeds are never 
broken, for that would be injurious to the wine. 
The box has a double bottom; the top one is 
perforated with holes, which permits the grape- 
juice to run through into the other bottom, from 
whence it is carried by a spout, and through an 
iron tube to the basement floor, where there are 
twelve large vats placed to receive the juices 
pressed out by the crusher. The tanks are 
placed in a row close to a large reservoir, which 
is sunk in the ground beneath the tanks. The 
reason for not at once letting the juices into th 
reservoir is that the must may first settle for five 
or six hours in the tanks. All the foreign sub- 
stance and dust that may be on the gi and 
would be in the must, in the six hours will settk 
to the bottom of the tanks. From thence the 
must is drawn into the reservoir. This prevents 
the wine having a ‘‘ ground taste.” 

The square box before mentioned stands over 
the press, and from this the press is filled with the 
crushed grapes. This press has an iron screw 
five inches in diameter and six feet long; the 
thread is very fine, so as to give the greatest pos- 
sible power. is in the centre of a 
square box, measuring six feet each way, 


rapes, 


This screw 
and 


ated from the but this method is 
and the 
By this mode, 
usual method is by 
gurel. Sound, 
with half an inch of wood 


seed : 
pes, 
how- 


The 


These are planted in hot-beds and kept moderately moist. 
In a couple of months a bud will send out shoots two fe 


*t long.—Through 
Cuttings, as shown in Figure 2. Well-matured vines with many buds are 
chosen, from the lower part of the vine usually, with some of the last year’s 
wood attached, as the best roots will start from this. European authorities 
say that if the cuttings are made in the spring it is best to place them in wa- 
ter six or eight inches deep, and plant them when the buds have started 

1. about half an inch. The cuttings will send up shoots and send down roots, 
as shown in Figure 3. Through Side Shoots, or Layers. For thi 

well-matured branch of a healthy vine is taken, placed in the ground so that it will be from eight 

to twelve inches deep, and have two, three, or four buds above ground. In Europe there 
fancy modes of producing vines. Sometimes a little basket is placed in the ground, about a foot from 
an old vine; through this basket the layer is led, and allowed to have two buds above ground. At 
the proper time this layer is cut off from the mother plant, and, with the basket which contains it, is 
plsnted in the place intended for it. Rooted vines produced in this manner will bear fruit within one 


Figure 
g s method a 


are many 


Figure 2. 


year from planting. Another method is to lead a vine through the bottom of a flower-pot 
filled with rich soil. In the autumn, when the grapes are ripe, the vine in the pot is cut 
from the mother plant, the pot carefully removed, and the shoot transplanted. To pro- 
mote the formation of roots the vine is sometimes split up a couple of inches, and the split 
kept open with a wedge. In a large establishment like that of the California Association, 
where immediate practical results are aimed at, the simple method of cuttings is chiefly 
employed. We trust, however, that the slow method of raising from seeds will not be neglected. One first-class new 
variety thus produced will amply repay the cost and trouble, 


Figure 3. 
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four feet deep. The sides are slid in, and have} wood, then again six inches of cru 

a quarter of an inch space between, so that the | and then the pieces of wood till the pr 
juice—but not the seeds or stems—may escape. | when it contains about eight thous 
The press is worked by the steam-engine. The} of crushed grapes.* 

pressure, when full, is 282,000 snail, The When it is full the pressing ¢ 
wood-work is made of heavy beams, and it re-| requires an hour and ten minutes 


quired three thousand square feet of timber to! more juice runs the stems, see 
complete it. Additional presses will be made} thrown into baskets and tak 
in order to be able to work up in time the in-| ing tanks, which stand in 


creased produ e. The filling of the press is | will be described hereaf 


done in the following manner: Six inches of | full and contains thi 
crushed grapes, then three-inch square pieces of | water is let into it from « 


* From Mr. Haraszth 
ing. The main object tc I 
the more durable and fruitful the 
may be trained in three ways: 


re the best which permit the gray 





depends more on the heat radi Fre the earth than upon that 
shows the form of Head-Pruning. shoo th year-old woo 
left, which ¢ yeunea so that each has one bud 1 After t 

and tied together, the ends b z f 

fa balloon, the grapes ha 


Figure 3. 
and sun.—Bush-Pruning differs from the foregoing only in leaving a few of the last year’s shoots on the vine, 
are ey d down to two or three buds. If there are ten or a dozen of these shoots left (as in Figure 2) they m 
, some tied over the stem balloon-wise, and others supported by props. Various methods of trainin 
re shown in Figures 3, 4, and 5. The heicht is the only essential point in which they differ; t 





Figure 5 
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second floor, and filled 
by a large pump driv- 
en bysteam. The wa- 
ter is obtained from 
the crystal stream run- 
ning in front of the 
ilar. When within 
me foot of being fall 
he man-hole is closed 
wing only a glass 
» open for the 
to escape into a jar of 
This mass is 
to ferment 
e to ten days 
has suffi- 
ciently ferm snted it is 
off into the res- 
voir already men- 
from which, 
yy a steam-pump throwing one hundred gallons 
‘Yr minute, it 


lraw! 
tioned, 


is pumped into a reservoir stand- 
ng outside of the building on the side-hill. From 
ence the wine is led to the different cellars 
undtanks. This wine is called ‘‘ Picquet,” and 
is used to make brandy. 

The above is the process used to make first 
juality of white wine out of blue grapes, but 
when grapes are crushed for making red wine 
the press is not justthen used. Butthe crushed 
srapes falling from the grape-crusher into the 
square wooden box placed under the crusher as 
lescribed, are tuken—stems, seeds, skins, and 
wi—to the fermenting vats in the basement. 
Each of these holds 4000 gallons, and reaches to 
the second floor. In the head of each of these 
tanks is a square hole through which the grapes 
are thrown into the fermenting tanks below, and 
the product is red wine. 

It has been said above that, for making white 
wine, the juice runs from the square box and 

ress into tanks below, where it is left to settle 
for several hours. It is then drawn into a res- 
eryoir:sunk into the ground, from which the 
steam-pump brings the must into a tank stand- 


ing on the side-hill, from which it is conveyed 


into the different cellars by 3-inch pipes into 
the 4000-gallon tanks. One of these tanks is 
filled within 18 inches of the top, as already 
mentioned in describing the process of making 
red wine. The fermentation will in three to 
five days be so violent that one can hear the 
fluid bubble and sputter like boiling water. It 
generally requires from eight to fifteen days for 
such a tank to become quiet. It then begins to 
clear and assume a wine taste. 

Nothing more is done to this tank till Janu- 
ry, except to keep it constantly filled with simi- 
lar wine. Then the tank is tapped at the bot- 
tom, and the wine drawn into the next standing 
tank in the following manner: A hose is at- 
tached to the faucet, and through it the wine 
runs into a reservoir, from which it is pumped 
by hand into the next tank, which has been 
made ready for it by clearing and sulphuring. 
The emptied tank is now cleared and sulphured 
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THE TANKS. 
wine from the one 
tank in each 


always standing empty ready for the 


for the re ception of the 
below it; 


next 
and so on, one cellar 
contents 
of its neighbor. By this means, no matter how 
many thousands of gallons of wine to be 
The 


white wine is drawn off three times during the 


are 
drawn off, only one extra tank is needed. 


first year, twice during the second, once during 
the third, and then it is left in the tanks until 
sent to market. 

The process of making ‘*‘ Champs 
peculiarities. In the beginning of 
February, when the white wine is first drawn 
from the tank, it isinglass or 
similar tanin is added. <A 
small tank, holding 3000 bottles, is then placed 
in the basement of the Press-House. This tank 
is filled from the white wine intended for Cham- 
pagne. Then the required quantity of rock- 
candy is dissolved, thrown in, and well stirred. 
One man draws it into bottles which are corked 
by another, wired by a third, ma- 
chine to help tighten the and then a 
fourth man hoists the bottles to the first floor, 
racks. 


are seven feet high, and eight feet long. 


gne” pre- 
sents some 


is cleared with 


some substance ; 


who has a 
wire ; 
where they are piled up in The piles 

The 
There 
are six avenues between the piles, which re- 
semble walls, made of bottles Here the bottles 
lie for two or three months till the wine has fer- 
mented. When the too vehe- 
ment—that is, when more than eight per cent. 
of the bottles are found to be bursting they are 


bottles are laid in tiers on small laths. 


fermentation is 


removed to a cooler place in the cellar below. 
This checks the too rapid fermentation. When 
the wine has fully fermented, and is ready for 
clearing, the bottles are put on racks with the 
neck downward. Every day they are shaken by 
hand so that the sediment may settle in the neck 
and on the cork. This process lasts six weeks. 

When the Champagne is perfectly clear in the 
bottle, and the sediment is all in the neck, the 
operation of disgorging commences. This is 
extremely difficult, and requires an experienced 
person. The ‘‘disgorger” takes the bottle in 
hand carefully so as not to disturb the sediment, 
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He twists off the wire, the cork flies out, and 
with it all the sediment which had collected. 
As soon as all this has been popped out, the 
operator places his thumb on the mouth of the 
bottle to prevent more wine or gas escaping, and 
hands the bottle to a man who stands ready to 


fill up the bottle with the required liquid, which | 


is dissolved candy, fine old brandy, sherry, or 


Madeira, according to the taste of the customers | 


at the place where the Champagne is to be sent. 
If it is to be sent to England it is not made so 
sweet, but ‘‘ stronger.” When filled, the bottle 


is recorked by a machine, only the finest corks | 


being used. One man ties on the twine while 
the other fastens the wire. 


to the person who affixes the labels. Then it 


passes to the hands of others who wrap it up as | 
carefully as though it were a new-born infant, | 


and pack it in baskets for transportation. 

Attached to the Press-House is a 
shop, where the different apparatus are placed, 
viz., a steam-engine with double cylinders, a 


large steam-boiler, which has pipes leading to the | 


distillery about 300 feet distant. A cast-iron 
pipe is also connected with the boiler, and the 


large steam-chest where the staves for the tanks | 


are cured, also lumber for building purposes. 


This chest is 30 feet long, 4 feet wide, 3} feet | 
The green redwood staves are placed in 


high. 
it in such a manner that the steam may pene- 
trate between the staves; when the chest is filled 
steam is let in continually for from sixteen to 
twenty hours. At first the water running out 


of the chest will be as black as ink, then gradu- | 


ally it becomes clearer, and clearer, till it is 
white, when the staves are done. When taken 
out, they are dry, and have lost nearly one-half 
of their former weight. Not a particle of sap 
remains in them. They are now much easier 
for the coopers to Work than unseasoned wood. 
All lumber used for doors, window sashes, etc., 


must be seasoned; without this steam-chest the | 


Company would be at a loss to supply them- 
selves with tanks for the annually increasing 
produce. 
vine-growers felt considerable uneasiness as to 
how, and from where, they should get oak-wood 
for making the required barrels, tanks, etc. 
Tkey appointed committees to report whence and 
how toimport staves. Dalmatia, through Venice, 
and Canada were recommended. But it was 
all too expensive, and would have made the cost 
for a gallon from twelve to thirteen cents. Cali- 
fornia oak is too porous, and will not do. These 
facts were a damper to the vine-growing interest 
till Mr. Haraszthy demonstrated the utility of 
redwood for tanks, etc. Having foreseen the 
difficulty about staves, in 1859 he had some 
small barrels made, applied steam to them by 
means of an India-rubber hose from a brandy 
distillery, for at that time there was on the es- 
tate no steam-boiler. He steamed a barrel for 
an hour, then had it washed with clear spring 
water, and filled with old wine, as new wine 
will acquire taste much readier than the old. 
An oak barrel was filled with the same wine at 


This done, it is given | 


machine- | 


It may be here mentioned that the | 
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the same time, so as to ascertain whether 
wine in the redwood barrel acquired any foreigy 
taste. The wine was left in for years, but j; 
gave not the slightest taste. Not satisfied wit) 
this one test, he increased the number of his 
tanks, etc., and conclusively proved that th. ex. 
periment was perfect. This is a great saving. 
for the redwood abounds, is easily worked, and 
durable. There are posts planted in the ground 
that have been there for a hundred years, having 
been placed there by the old priests, and they 
| are still perfectly sound. ; 


the 


The cost per gallon 
of casks made of this wood is three cents. 

Next to the steam-chest is placed a grain- 
mill, which grinds the barley or wheat for the 
horses of the estate. Much wheat is used for 
horse feed. This mill is also driven by steam 
There are also several circular saws driven by 
steam : these are used by the carpenters for saw- 
ing lumber for building purposes, making box 
in which to ship the wine or grapes to market 
In this building are placed different pumps ; som 
from the reservoir to the tank on the side-hil] 
others to pump water to the different reservoirs 
all worked by the steam-engine. 

In the Distillery are three tanks made of red- 
| wood three-inch staves, each holding 2300 gal- 
lons of wine. Tank No, 1 is on the lowest floor; 
in it a copper steam-pipe is placed. This tank 
is filled from tank No. 2 by a valve, No. 2 is 
filled from No. 3, and No. 3 by a cast-iron pips 
from the reservoir on the side-hill. When all 
| three tanks are full steam is let into No. 1. In 
one hour it commences to boil. When boiling 
| the alcoholic vapor rises, and passes into No. 2, 
|}in which is a copper warmer. The wine in No. 
2, surrounding this warmer, is not only warm- 
ed by this but also-precipitates the watery parts 
rising up from No. 2. The alcoholic vapor rises 
through No. 3, which has a similar warmer, 
| which again warms the wine, and precipitates 
the watery vapor that rising from the first, passed 
through the second, and entered the third tank 
Then the spirit rises and enters a globe which is 
surrounded with running water. From the glob« 
the spirit descends into pan No. 1, and on thes 
pans cold water is also running. All these pans 
and the globe are made of copper, and will sep- 
arate such watery vapor as may have penetrate: 
| through the tanks Nos. 2 and 3, or through th 
globe, so that the pure wine spirit will run int 
| the ‘‘ worm,” where it cools. This worm is 220 
| feet long, made of copper, and placed in a larg 
| tank filled with water. The sfirit runs through 
| this worm. 

At the other end of the worm is a tube int 
which the spirit runs: this tube is furnished with 
| an “ Alcohometer,” which gives the exact strengt! 
|of the brandy. The brandy comes out of thi 
| tube at a temperature of from 94° to 70°. When 
at 70° the wine in No. 1 is let out, filled from 
| No. 2, which of course is now boiling hot, and 
begins to make the brandy run in ten minutes; 
No. 2 is filled from No. 3, which is lukewarm. 
| By this much fuel is saved, also time, for this 
apparatus can make 1000 gallons of brandy in 
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THE CELLARS. 


24 hours. There is nothing used but pure wine 
for making brandy or ‘‘ Cognac.” The newly- 
made Cognac is put into kegs of 25 gallons, and 
transferred to the rock cellar. Brandy made 
with steam is healthier than if made in copper 
stills; for a still heated by fire will burn the fluid 
more or less, or at least will give it a smoky 
taste. 

There are at present six cellars excavated in 
the solid rock. Their dimensions are 12 feet 
high, 16 feet wide. The tanks stand in the mid- 
dle, are 8 feet high, and 12 feet in diameter. 
The length of some of the cellars is 140 feet, 
and they are annually lengthened as the increas- 
ing crop requires. Their temperature is 60°, and 
seldom varies more than one or two degrees dur- 
ing the year. They are kept very clean, nothing 
being allowed in them which will decay; for 
wine, like milk, will quickly assume any foreign 
odor. Whenever a barrel is emptied it is im- 
mediately taken to the machine-shop, thorough- 
ly steamed, washed, sulphured, and replaced in 
its former position. The cleanliness of the cel- 
lars and their utensils is considered so important 
that oil lamps are not used, for fear that the 
smoke may affect the wine. Therefore sperm 
candles light all the cellars. 

When the wine is considered ‘‘ ripe” enough 
for bottling, which varies from three to five 
years, according to the quality —light wine 
being sooner ripe—a preparation of isinglass is 
made. The very best isinglass is put overnight 
into a dish of pure wine to soak ; next morning 
it is worked up to paste with the hand; more is 
added to form the thickness of cream. This 
done, it is taken to the barrel which is to be 
cleared; a tub is placed before the barrel; a 
siphon is placed in the bung hole; from six to 
ten gallons of wine are taken from the barrel 
and put into the tub; the isinglass is poured into 
the whole mass, beaten to a foam with sticks or 
a clean chain. This foamy substance is grad- 
ually poured back into the barrel, whose con- 
tents are thoroughly stirred up, so as to be 
mixed with it. The bung-hole is then closed, 
and remains so for twenty or thirty days, when 
the wine is drawn off into a clean barrel, and 
the same process renewed. Some wine requires 
to be cleared three times. Red wine is cleared 
in a similar manner, only that instead of isin- 


glass fresh eggs are used, as isinglass would in- 
jure the color of the red wine. 

After the clearing process is satisfactorily 
accomplished the wine is drawn into bottles, 
which are cleanly washed in running water 
The corking of the bottles is done by machinery. 
The best corks are used for the finer wines ; for 
much good wine is lost in many establishments 
on account of bad corking. An experienced 
man is employed to inspect and select the corks 
to be used. From the corker the bottle is hand- 
ed to the man who wraps on the lead, then to 
the labeler, then to the person putting on the 
paper wrapper, and finally to the packer, who 
places twelve bottles in straw in a box; then 
twelve boxes are placed in one large box, which, 
being bound with iron hoops, is ready to be 
shipped. 

In the Vinegar Factory are six tanks, holding 
1000 gallons each. The inside of one tank is 
filled with vine-cuttings loosely placed. The 
wine destined for vinegar is let into tank No. 1, 
where it stands twenty-four hours. It is then 
drawn into No. 2; and so on successively into 
the whole six, always remaining twenty - four 
hours in each tank. Generally in one month’s 
time the vinegar is excellent. The temperature 
of the place is kept at eighty degrees by means 
of a stove. 

Making raisins is done in a very simple man- 
ner. ‘The grapes for raisins are picked in the 
heat of the day, when they are free from the 
morning dew, and carried to a drying establish- 
ment on the side-hill. The drying-pan is forty 
feet long, twelve feet wide, two feet deep, and 
is made as follows: The hill is very steep, about 
an angle of forty degrees; itis solid rock. The 
rock was excavated the above length and width 
to the depth of four and a half feet. In this 
excavation are four floors built even, running 
from the lower part of the hill upward the whole 
length. These floors are covered with sheet- 
iron. On the surface of this iron red gravelly 
clay is strewn four inches thick. The grape- 
bunches are placed on the pan. During th. day, 
when the sun is shining, no fire is used, but to- 
ward evening a fire is made beneath; and by 
this means the pan is warmed. There being 
four inches of clay on the sheet-iron plates, the 
heat is gradual, and keeps the soil warm during 
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the night. Every evening the pan is covered 
with boards, to prevent the dew fail.ag on the 
grapes. It requires from twelve to fourteen 
days before the raisins are ready to be packed. 
Three pounds of grapes will give two pounds of 
raisins. The grave-vines for raisins were import- 
ed from Malaga and Smyrna. As yet there are 
but few raisins made, as the vines are just be- 
ginning to bear. In a couple more years there 
will be from forty to fifty tons produced. 


THREE LIVES. 
* & We meet at one gate 
When all's over. The ways they are many and wide, 
And seldom are two ways the same, Side by side 
May we stand at the same little door, when all 
The ways they are many, the end it is one.” 


s done! 


** TN our course through life we shall meet the 

people who are coming to meet us, from 
many strange places, and by many strange 
roads; and what it is set to them to do to us, 
and what it is set to us to do to them, wi// all be 
done.” 

When I came upon this passage in the book I 
was reading I shut it up and fell to thinking. 
Somehow the words carried me back along the 
way of my own life—a rugged, commonplace 
highway enough, and yet not without some 
strange, sudden turnings in it, which made me 
understand what the old Greeks meant by Fate. 
Mine has not been a stirring career I have 
not guided boats through mad seas, tossing white 
crests of defiance to a threatening sky; I have 
not ministered in prisons, or nursed in hospitals. 
Yet is my quict life not without its own lesson ; 
not without its temptations, its struggles, its 
hours of terrible anguish; and I have thought 
it might be a good employment for the long, 
solitary days of summer, to set it all down; 
that, perchance, sometime when the mould grows 
over my pulseless heart, and my faded eyes are 
closed forever, some other, tried and tempted as 
I was, may read and learn that the right has its 
sure rewards. If they are not always of the 
earth; if the crown is eternal, and the flowers 
are such as never fade, are they therefore the 
less worth the winning ? 

How far off my youth seems, and yet I am 
but thirty-five! and it is only because my life 
must be measured, not by years, but by the inci- 
dents which have followed each other so fast, 
that I seem now like an old woman, for whom 
it remains only to sit among the shadows and 
wait for the morning. 

Back across the years I look to the morning- 
land of youth. I see a bright, happy home, 
kind parents, brothers and sisters, so many and 
so merry. Our life, in the pleasant country 
town where our home was, was not wanting in 
variety. We had society enough as we grew 
up, and the great hospitable house used to ring 
with gay laughter and cheery talk. In winter 
Yule fires burned in the wide-mouthed chimneys, 
for we were come of English stock, and liked to 
keep up good old customs; the long tables bent 


under the weight of bounteous Christmas c} 
and of all the glad young faces on which th 
fire-light flashed none was more glad than mine 
I did not know what trouble meant in thos 
days. There was a strange fascination for m 
in reading in books about misery and heart 
ache—a pleasant luxury, in the soft tears 
wept, for sorrows so far removed from my ow: 
life, 
They spoiled me a little because I was th 
beauty of the family, and they were all proud of 
me. No one would guess it now, but in my 


have dimmed, were black and full of sparkling 
lig 
cheeks, when my lips were coral red, and my 
long dark hair defied comb and band to curb it 
luxuriant growth, I was the belle of the coun- 
try town—the centre of attraction at every fét 
and festival. The discipline of my life ha 
cured me of vanity. It thrills my pulses now 
with no throb of the old pride to remember how 
I queened it once ; to recall the perilous pleasur 
of being followed, and praised, and sought for: 
the one without whom every company was in- 
complete. It is fashionable nowadays to mak 
book heroines who are pale and reticc nt; not 
handsome till some inspiration kindles thei: 
eyes and colors their cheeks, and then, all at 
once, radiant. My beauty was not of that kind 
It was bright and positive. 

Of course I had many suitors; but I was not 
easy to win. I was reluctant to resign my 
proud dominion over the many to sit quietly 
down at one man’s fireside. Yet I was no co- 
I gave no encouragement, and if any 
were disappointed I did not hold myself to blame 
[ was nineteen, and had been for three years the 
centre of attraction in all the society the neigh- 
borhood of Kempton afforded, before I had ever 
allowed any one to approach me near enough t 
be my lover. 

I hardly know now what it was which moved 
me when Fred Hartright came. He was my 
second cousin, but he was an orphan, and had 
passed most of his life away from Kempton—it 
school, or traveling, or at the house of his guard- 
ian in New York. When I was nineteen h 
came to Kempton for the summer; and, of 
course, with the tie of relationship between us, 
he was brought into constant association wit! 
our family. 

He was very handsome. I think it ran ir 
the Hartright blood; my mother was a Har 
right, and I took my beauty from her. Th 
Hamiltons are all like my father—sturdy, anc 
brave, and true, strong to work for God and 
man, but wanting a little the Hartright charm. 

I had never seen any one like Fred; never 
certainly, any one so graceful, so accomplished, 
so gifted with that rare fascination of manner 
which makes every thing its possessor does and 
says seem at once thoroughly sincere, and the 
most subtle of compliments. Perhaps it was no 
wonder that we attracted each other, thrown to- 
gether as we were in all the pleasant, dangerous 


youth, when these eyes, which so many tears 





t, when roses flamed on these now pak 





quette ; 





THREE 
of country life— riding, driving, boat- 

o inging, and dreaming. 
“When he asked me te marry him, however, I 
rordiy knew what to say, for I had not been 
i * of him in that light. Pleasant friend, 
companion he had been—nothing more. 
when I listened to his passionate persua- 
- when I met his dark eves so full of plead- 
- above all, when I knew I must be all to 
. or nothing—that, if I said no to his suit, 
lant, tender friend would go away from 
yn forever, I began to think how sorely 


[ should miss him, and to long to keep him by 


my side. fascinating, 
moreover, in his intense, earnest way of making 
ove. No one had ever talked so to me before. 
[ did not believe I had ever been half so dear to 
any one else, and I thought I should never be so 
loved again. " 
Before I fairly knew it we were engaged, and 
» I passed my days in a sort of charming, 
cooing bewilderment at Fred’s side, my mother 
nd sisters were busily at work upon my wed- 


There was something ver 


ling outfit. 
was September when our bridal vows were 
ited, and we were to be married at the 
Christmas tide, on my twentieth birthday. The 
three months intervening were long enough to 
how me Fred in other phases than the gay 
I began to 
ognize in him a passionate temper, an un- 
sciplined will, a jealousy cruel as the grave. 
)h, if I had been warned in time. But no one 
eemed to mind; only my grandmother Ham- 


ompanion or chivalrous wooer. 


lton said to me one day—it was after we had 
uarreled and made up, when she was there on 
ivi 

“Remember, child, stormy wooing never ends 
n quiet wedding.” 

I answered her cheerfully : 

“Oh, there’ll be no trouble after we are mar- 
ried, grandma. It is only that Fred loves me 
so well now he can’t bear any one else to look 
it me, After we have settled down into the 
juiet of wedded life, and our mutual trust is 
strengthened by time, it will all be different. 
We shall jog along just as other people do.” 

Grandmother shook her head. 

“Tf you could build a great stone pyramid on 
the top of a volcano it might keep it under, per- 
aps—-the thing would be to keep the volcano 
still till you got it builded.” 

I knew what she meant. She thought there 
would never be peace enough between us to give 
time for building up the quiet trust of which I 
had spoken. With my nineteen-years-old wis- 
lom I smiled at her fears, and thought she knew 
neither Fred nor me, or our love for each other. 

And indeed there was something fascinating 
ibout those very outbursts of temper. I am 
not sure that they did not make his hold on me 
stronger than a calmer lover’s would have been. 
Not that I liked his anger or his injustice ; bat 
he tender sweetness of making up seemed to 
itone for all. When I saw him at my feet, so 
humbled, so sorry, so fearful I would never for- 


“ 
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LIVES. 


1 
aii 


him, and so certain that he needed to 
cure him forever was to have me all his own, 
and be sure that no one else would dare to think 
of me, is it strange that I was ready to pardon 
all? 

I have wondered since that my mother was 
not alarmed for my future happiness; but she 
took kindly even to the Hartright foibles, and 
thought all Fred’s passionate injustice sprang 
from the fervor of his love. 

So I went on. 

I remember the frosty pomp of my bridal 
morning. An early snow glittered on the tree- 
boughs and whitened the and the 
bright December sun struck it all to diamond 
Nev 
been so lovely, or groom so blest. 


rive 


road-side, 


sparkles. Fred was ecstatic. had bride 
No 
misgiving troubled him—there was 
cloud in all the blue sky that 


over his future. 


doubt or 
no little 
arched smiling 


Did his rhapsodies chill me, or why was my 
heart so heavy? At the very last a vague pre- 
sentiment of evil oppressed me. Still I felt no 
inclination to draw back. I thought what I ex- 
perienced was but the natural, girlish tremor 

te but 
turned me, instead, cold and still. I 
my vows willingly, and with unfaltering 
lips—pledged myself of my own free-will, and 
surely the contract was binding. I could have 
no right to complain if Fate or Providence ex- 
acted its fulfillment to the uttermost farthing. 

When the ceremony was over the chill and 
I wa 


nds crowd- 


which overflows in some in bridal rs, 
which 
spoke 


i 


gloom were uplifted from my mood. 
happy, as brothers and sisters and fric 
ed round me with congratulations, and I turned 
proud eyes on my handsome, graceful husband 

Many a time afterward the bitterness of thoughts 
which would have been harsh was softened by 
the memory of that hour—of the triumph in his 
eyes, the love-words on his lips, the tremulous 
joy of which my own heart was full. 

There was need enough, as time passed on, 
of tender and softening memories. My grand 
mother had been right. Stormy wooing does 
not end in quiet wedding 

We lived together, in outward peace, more 
than three years. On the incidents of those 
miserable years I will not dwell. They are my 
secret—let the world speculate on them as it 
may. 30th of us were wrong; both suffered. 
He was unkind, exacting, causelessly jealous, 
needlessly cruel. I was defiant, unyielding, 
not ready enough to forgive. And so the breach 
between us grew wider. If any child’s hand 
had been stretched out to draw us together, any 
baby lips had smiled for us, it might have saved 
but God knew best, and He sent no such 
blessing. 

There are men and women, perhaps, who could 
go through a long lifetime together in outward 
harmony, when between their hearts was yawn- 
ing a fathomless, bridgeless gulf of disunion and 
discordance. Such must have cooler, more con- 
trolled, more long-suffering temperaments than 
ours, 


us; 
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There came a time at last, after months of 
alienation—months during which not one word 
had been spoken between us that the necessities of 
life or of society did not exact—when Fred enter- 
ed one afternoon the room where I was sitting. 

It was a June day. ‘There was a scent of 
heliotropes in the air. I remember the way 
every article of furniture was placed—what mu- 
sic was open on the piano, what book I held in 
my hand, even a white shred on the carpet which 
tormented my eyes while he spoke. 

‘*T have something to say to you, Margery.” 

His tone was quiet, yet with a certain note of 
resolve which made it forceful. He had always 
called me Margery, even when we were most at 
variance ; but it seemed to me his voice linger- 
ed a little on the name now, with an inflection 
that made me think of old, happier times. I 
looked up expectantly, yet with a cold certainty 
at my heart that reunion was impossible; a se- 
cret, bitter determination never again to forgive 
him, say what he would. But he had not come 
for prayers or entreaties. Looking at me search- 
ingly, he said, 

** Do you remember the address Charles For- 
syth gave us in his last letter?” 

Charles was our cousin—his as well as mine 
—and had been among the first to follow the 
gold rumors to California. I began to guess at 
Fred's intentions; but I rose quietly, took the 
letter from a desk, and handed it to him. 

“T have made all my arrangements,” he went 
on, just glancing at it, ‘‘ to go out to California 
by the next steamer. I shall join Forsyth. I 
have no doubt he can put me in the way of estab- 
lishing myself. I shall go in a week, unless”— 
here he came close to me, and looked steadily 









““T wait, Margery, for your bidding. Rp. 
member you are deciding the whole futur, ' 
us both.” 

“Did you not understand me? I wil] tak 
no such responsibility. If you go, you go, jj 
you stay, you stay. I will have nothing; 
with the matter.” 

He looked at me for a moment without sp 
ing. He seemed studying my face. I thip) 
he read there a resolve sterner than his ow, 
He drew a long breath at last, and announ * 
his determination. 

“IT go, Margery. I shall trouble , 
more. See to it that you can quiet ye ur 
science as easily in the days when our vows 
the way we have kept them are brought 


fore us in judgment as you can quiet my yoj 
now. 

I was silent. I might have upbraided hip 
with his own offenses against our mutual , 
pact; but I said nothing, and I thought my s 
lence magnanimous. And yet a few words 
even of reproach, would have kept him; for 
softened heart looked out of his lingering « 
A few words then might have saved us per ' 
from so much that came after, and I did 
speak them. Was it fate ? 

When he had gone out of the room, ar 
knew the matter was all settled, I felt no regret, 
[ think I had suffered so much that it made n 
torpid. I felt like a frozen creature, with or 
one emotion—a blind, vague sense of relief that 
I should be put upon the rack no more, sl 
hear no more bitter words, be subjected t 


Ad 


| more upbraidings. I could go away—it was all 


down into my eyes—‘ unless you ask me to | 


stay, Margery.” 

What was my duty? Icould not tell. God 
forgive me if I judged wrongly. He had worn 
my love out, if indeed it had ever been worth 
calling love. It was dead utterly. It would be 
a relief to have him go—a blessed relief—if I 
could only creep away into some solitude, where 
the world would forget me, and find rest. Yet 
I was not without a conscience. If I had thought 
any reconciliation could be permanent, remem- 
bering my marriage-vows I would have said, stay. 
But I was so weary of such trials! They had 
been made so often and so vainly! What was 
the use, I thought, of going through a new mock- 
ery of forgiveness and promises, and those mis- 
erable scenes after all? So I just said—and I 
know my voice was cold, for I felt as if I was 
turning to stone— 

‘*T shall neither say go nor stay. To talk of 
any influence of mine over you is an absurdity. 
Do as you choose.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder, and, bend- 
ing down a little, looked into my eyes with a 
curious expression ; hardly tender, yet certainly 
not harsh; expectant, perhaps. I wondered if 
he thought there was still any magnetism for 
me in his touch, any spell in his eyes. I did 
not speak, 


I craved—and rest. 

During the week that yet remained befor 
left I think a few words from me would at any 
time have changed all his plans. I think, now 
that he was about to leave me, his heart yearn 
ed over me with a sorrowful, longing tenderness, 





| He was more passionate than I—in a certain 








sense more cruel—but he was at the same time 
more forgiving. Besides, his nature was not s« 
hard—did not retain impressions as mine did 
Our three years and over of perpetual, miserabl 
bickering had not so worn into his soul as they 
had into mine. It would have been possible for 
him to forget—to me the very tenacity of my 
memory was a curse. 

I did not then realize, however, that he was 
longing to stay, waiting and hoping for som 
small sign of concession from me. If I had, I 
think I should have yielded, out of duty, not 
love. But it was not till afterward that the 
truth came home to me—when I remembered 
the long looks that sought my face with a speech- 
less entreaty, the slight errands into the room 
where I was sitting, the little cares for my com- 
fort. Allin vain. I responded to none of them. 
Silent and still, cold and impassive, as if frozen 
to stone, I sat through the long June days, with 
a bit of work in my fingers for a pretense, or 
some book which I never read. 

At last—it was the day before he was to go— 
he spoke to me directly. 
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Margery; done as far as I could without con- 
sulting you; but it is necessary that you should 
tell me your wishes about some things. Will 
you stay here after I am gone? or would you 
prefer to go to your father’s? I have invested 
money enough in your name to make you in le- 
pendent; so you can choose your own course. 

It seemed to me then that I would have died 
before I would have remained after he went away 
in his house. I thought food bought with his 
money would choke me if I should be starving. 
I waited a moment till I could speak quietly. 

“Thank you,” I said, as I would have an- 
swered & stranger. **T shall not care to stay 
here. My plans for the future are all made. I 
should wish to get away from’ Kempton, and I 
shall go to my grandmother Hamilton. She 
will be glad of my company. I should prefer 
that you would withdraw the investments you 
mention. Ishall never usethem. ‘The money 
my father settled on me at my marriage will suf- 
fice for all my necessities. I think it might be 
well to leave your attorney the care of letting 
this house, furnished. It would be an easy man- 
ner of disposing of it. I shall remove all my 
personal effects as soon as you are gone. While 
you staid I thought it but right to continue my 
superintendence of the housekeeping, that you 
might not be uncomfortable.” 

I looked back to my book for a sign that the 
conversation was ended, but still he stood there 
and looked at me. 

‘*Who are you?” he cried, after a moment, 
in a raised, passionate tone. ‘‘You are not 
Margery Hamilton, the impulsive, thoughitless, 
gay Margery I loved and won—the Margery 
that used to love me!” 

‘‘No, I am not Margery Hamilton. There 
is a difference between her and Mrs. Hartright. 
You should know me, for I am what you have 
made me.” 

He went out, muttering between his teeth 
something which I did not hear. . 

The next day he went away. I think, at the 
very last, it took all his pride to sustain him, 
and make him go. Afterall, he was better than 
I—his heart was warmer and tenderer. I know 
my hand was cold when he touched it. My 
eyes looked stonily into his. I manifested no 
trace of emotion, because I felt none. The very 
fountains of my being seemed frozen up. Else, 
surely, the despairing tenderness that looked so 
wistfully out of his eyes would have moved me 
to some throb of pity. I think until the very 
last the hope had not quite failed him that I 
would relent, and ask him to stay. When he 
saw no softening in the cold resolve of my face 
he spoke his farewell. 

“*Good-by, Margery, wife. We shall never 
meet again, perhaps. May God forgive us 
both!” 

‘* Amen!” I said, solemnly, for in that prayer 
at least my whole heart joined. 

Then he went. The long, sad experiment 
was over. I was a wife, and yet no wife. 

Vor. XXIX.—No. 169.—C 


[ have spared you all the trouble I could,| That wasmorning. Before noon every thing 





which I wished to remove was packed and sent 
to the railroad station. Idid not go home. I 
did not know whether my family knew any thing 
of Fred’s departure. They surely had heard 
nothing from me; and I could not have borne to 
see them just then. I thought it would be time 
enough after I was settled with my Grandmother 
Hamilton at Woodstock. I discharged my two 
servants, locked my house, and sent the key to 
my husband’s man of business. Then I turned 
my back on Kempton. 

It was sunset when I stood before my grand- 
mother’s door. I had not shed a single tear 
when I parted with the man whom I had vowed 
to love and cherish till death came between us— 
not one when I went out from that home to 
which I had gone, with such bright hopes, a 
bride ; but when the door opened, and I saw my 
grandmother’s kind face, with the look of sur- 
prise blending with her welcome, I remembered 
how helpless and lonely I was, and I burst into 
tears. 

** Will you take me in?” I asked, amidst my 
‘**]T have no other refuge.” 

She did not say a word. She just led me in 
silently and up stairs to a pleasant room. She 
untied my bonnet, took off my shawl, brushed 
my hair away from my face, and bathed my 
eyes very gently. Then, in the twilight, she sat 
down by me with her ‘ Now, child!” and I 
knew she was ready for my story. 

I kept back nothing. ‘To her, at least, if she 
was to give me comfort and shelter, the whole 
truth was due. I told her the whole sad his- 
tory. She held my hand in hers all the time, 
and when I was through she did not reproach 
me. She only said, 

“‘Poor Margery! Poor Fred! How I pity 
you both! Perhaps your coldness was as much 
to blame as his passion. I think the most love 
was on his side. He could have gone on for- 
ever getting angry and making up; and never, 
perhaps, have loved you a whit the less. But 
you could not go on forgiving, and so the breach 
widened. Two natures that to all human judg- 
ment never ought to have come together. How 
often we see such things in this world! And 
yet, God knows. Some day we may see how it 
was all for the best.” 

“Do you think I ought to have said ‘ stay,’ 
grandma?” 

I asked this question longing yet fearing to 
know her verdict. She thought a while before 
she answered me. 

*“*T can’t say, child. As we grow older we 
form our opinions more cautiously; and there 
are some cases where it is hard to lay down the 
rule of right and wrong for another soul. I 
think he wanted you to ask him to stay; and 
that he would have staid if you had. But 


sobs. 


| whether it would have been any better, whether 


there would have been any thing but the old, 
miserable scenes over again, a good deal more 
suffering, and then separation after all, I don’t 
know. From the first I fear there was want of 
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forbearance on your side, and want of love. It | 
is too late to change any thing now, unless he 
should come back and ask you to live with him. 
If he should I should have no two minds about 
your duty. If we vow a vow unto the Lord we 
must keep it, even though it be to our hurt.” 

I shivered inwardly. I thought I had escaped 
from the fetters of my rash vow. I could not 
bear to feel that they had yet a possible hold on 
me. Perhaps grandmother read my thoughts. 
I did not express them. I only drew closer to 
her, and whispered, through the gathering night 
gloom, 

‘Will you keep me? May I stay with you?” | 

‘Did you think I would ever send you away ?” 
And then, when her soft, kind arms took me | 
into their shelter, I cried again for joy that my | 
rest was won. 

The next day I wrote to my father and mo- | 
ther, telling them only that Fred was gone to | 
California, and begging them to come over to | 
Woodstock for all farther explanations. 


| joined in California, to tell me of his death 


strong heart. For her sake I struggled for cheep. 
fulness, and learned still to find some interes; 
in life. ; 

When Fred had been gone two years a lette 
came from Charley Forsyth, the cousin he ha, 
They had been up into the Indian region, Char. 
ley, and Fred, and two others, on a busines 
expedition. They had been attacked by a party 
of hostile Indians of, more than twice their ow, 
number. For a while they tried to resist and 
defend their property; but being overpowered 
at length, Forsyth and one of his companions 
had escaped, leaving dead upon the field Freq 
and the other. 

By the tone of the letter, the pity, the tender 
sympathy it breathed for me, I knew that Fred 
had kept our secrets, and that Charley never 
dreamed that his going to California had been 
brought about by any alienation from me. 

He had been generous to the last, my poor 
Fred! He had loved me, and he was gone 


When they came grandmother saw them first. Now, indeed, my heart smote me. Now I would 


She yielded to my entreaties, and spared me the 
pain of telling my own story by telling it all in 
my stead. 

When they saw me they were most kind. I 
had. always been their darling, and I know their 
hearts yearned over me in my desolation. They 
urged me not a little to come home; but at last 
I made them understand how trying it would 
be for me in Kempton, among all the old scenes 


and the old faces, with my changed prospects | 


and blighted life. I think my mother, with a 
woman's sensitiveness to public opinion, sym- 
pathized fully with my feelings. If my father 
did not, he at least ceased to oppose my de- 
termination. So my life with my grandmother 
began. 

What a quiet life it was! For a year I never 
even went home. - The only changes that came 
to me were the occasional visits of father, mo- 


ther, brothers, and sisters; and they always | 


came into my presence with hushed tread and 
carefully-modulated voices, as one approaches a 
person on whom a great sorrow has fallen. 

I had received a letter soon after I came to 
Woodstock from my husband’s attorney, telling 
me that, by Mr. Hartright’s directions, the house 
I had vacated would not be let, but remain al- 
ways ready for my occupancy. Also he inform- 
ed me that he held property in trust for me to 
an amount which I knew covered more than 
half poor Fred's fortune. 

This letter touched me profoundly. Fred 
had been so generous to me in spite of my cold- 
ness. Of course I should never occupy the house 
nor use the money, but it moved me to the heart 
to see what his care had been for me to the last. 


After a year had passed my mother was taken | 


suddenly ill. Then, for a few weeks, I went 
home, and came back again in mourning clothes, 
with a new sorrow, an added sense of desolation. 

Through every thing no words can tell how 
tender and pitiful my grandmother was. I 
found rest and strength leaning on her great 





have given worlds to have recalled the obstinacy 

of that last miserable week. Now if I could but 

have gone to his side and whispered, ‘‘ Stay.’ 

But he would never wait again for word of mine. 

Those thirsty, far-off sands had drank his blood. 

Savage eyes had glared into his dying face; n 

friend, not one, had whispered a prayer on which 
his parting soul could rise toward heaven. It 

was not love I felt for him even then, not the 

surging, passionate overflow of a woman’s heart 

that I could have given him; but I was melted 
with a sorrow so intense, a pity so profound, 
that I would have laid down all the rest of my 

life only to have spoken one tender word which 
he could hear. Day and night, without sleey 

| or rest, I mourned for him, sorrowed over th 

pitiable, irremediable past. Again I believed, 
as I had done once, that he loved me as no one 
would ever love me again; and I blamed the 
poor requital I had made him for all the pain 
there had been in our lives. 

In this passion of self-reproachful sorrow my 
| grandmother strove after a while to comfort me. 
She let me grieve unreproved at first, for she 
knew that wild rush of misery must have its 
way. Then she tried to persuade me to see 
God’s hand in all, to believe that He knew how 
it would be from the foundation of the world; 
that it was His will, and in some way, in the 
midst of sorrow and darkness, His work was 
going on, making our souls ready for the eter- 
nal morning. Perhaps Fred had drawn nearer 
to Him in loneliness and sorrow than he would 
ever have done in joy; and if human love and 
human help were far from him in his hour of 
peril the Divine arm had held him up. 

How was it that, wise and tender as her words 
were, they sounded so hollow to my need, so 
empty to my longing? They seemed not to 
touch me. I listened in my dumb sorrow as 
one who heard not. 

Of course my bereavement was generally 
known. The estrangement between me and 
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my husband had never been made public. Peo- 
had wondered at his going to California, 


ple on 
They may 


young and prosperous as he was. 


guessed, with Yankee shrewdness, that he 


} p 
have 
was unhappy; but all certain knowledge of our 


affairs was confined to my own family. Every 
one sympathized with me, therefore, when the 
tidings of his death became known. Little 
thinking that I had never expected to see him 
again in this world, they pitied me for my great 
loss, and eyes and voices grew softer when I 
came among them. 

I had been withdrawn from society before, 
and, except going regularly to church, I con- 
tinued to seclude myself. My sorrow brought 
me but one new friend. 

Six months before, Parson Wells, the good, 
kindly old man who had broken bread for forty | 
years in the c hurch at Woodstock, who had mar- | 
ried the elders, baptized the c hildren, and buried 
the dead, had suddenly, after many years of poor 
health and constant suffering, lost his voice, and 
his people had been reluctantly obliged to choose | 
his successor. It was with their old minister’s 
entire approbation that their choice fell on the 
Reverend Hugh Walden. 

I went to hear him, for the first time, a little 
reluctantly. He was young I knew. Wood- 
stock was his first parish. It seemed to me that 
after the teachings of Parson Wells, enriched by 
a lifetime of experience, this young man—who 
had never suffered, who only knew life by tradi- 
tions gathered from books, not at all from grap- 
pling with its verities, standing face to face with 
the naked souls of men, in moments when the 
sense of eternity closing round them rent like a 
flimsy veil the disguises of mortality—could give 
us nothing to feel. Something to admire, per- 
haps; pretty sentiment, graceful imagery, a rose 
or two to gather, the whipped syllabub of the 
banquet, no more. 

I was disappointed. 

I can see him now as he rose that day in his 
pulpit—grand yet simple. His great forehead, 
with the thin brown hair scantly shading it; his 
eyes earnest with the depth of the soul looking 
through them; his mouth gentle and sweet as a 
child’s. There was something in the cadence 
of his voice as he spoke which thrilled me as no 
oratory had ever done. He made no attempt at 
display, either in matter or manner; but there 
was an unconscious eloquence which carried his 
words home. I knew that I was in the presence 
of genius; that strange, subtle power which can 
lispense sometimes with experience, and reveal 
to its possessor depths of the heart which no com- 
monplace knowledge of a lifetime could fathom. 
By virtue of his own capacity to feel—to enjoy 
and to suffer beyond the measure of most men— 
you knew instinctively that he could enter with- 
out profanation into the holiest of your sorrows. 

And yet, feeling from the first his power to 
understand and to sympathize, I felt so keenly 
also my own anomalous situation, that I had 
held myself aloof from him, even as from others. 
When he had called I had never seen him. It 
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was not until after the news of my husband's 
death that he made a visit expressly to me ; and, 
my grandmother being out, I was obliged to re- 
ceive him alone. 

I descended to the parlor with no idea of con- 
fiding in him. I meant only to listen to his con- 
dolences, and endure them as best I could. I 
hardly know how it was that my self-command 
failed me. I believe I was drawn on partly by 
my sense of justice, partly by my need of pity. 
When he looked at me with such compassionate 
eyes, and seemed to feel so much for me because 
I could not have been with my husband at the 
last, as if that were almost the bitterest drop in 
my cup of woe, I felt that he was thinking bet- 
ter of me than I deserved ; and I longed to have 


| him know me as I was, and speak, not to the 


general requirements of a wife’s sorrow, but to 
the particular needs of my own soul. So some- 
| how, I hardly know how, I began at the very be- 
ginning, and told him all. 

I did Fred justice. I told all that was noble 
and generous in his nature; all his tender care 
for me when he went away; but I kept back 
none of the misery of our life together. I poured 
out my whole soul, as the angels of resurrection 
may read it at the last—the wrong, the suffer- 
ing, the remorse. Words can not tell the 
lief it was thus to anticipate the terror of Heay- 
en’s final sentence by submitting myself thus, 
with all my weary burden, to the judgment of 
a good man on earth. 

**T can make no atonement,” I said, fearful- 
ly, when all was told. ‘ Dead is dead, and I 
can not undo the past. Is there any hope of 
pardon ?” 

How his voice fell on my ear—calm, firm, yet 
tender, and inexpressibly sweet. 

‘* If our hopes depended on the atonement we 
ourselves could make, where should we all be? 
Thank Heaven that another has borne the bur- 
den of our transgressions. There is forgiveness 
for every soul which claims it, even the worst. 
You have been wrong indeed. A hasty, ill- 
advised marriage is a terrible misfortune; and 
yet marriage is marriage, all the same. The 
vow voluntarily assumed is binding. You should 
have been more patient, more gentle, more long- 
suffering ; and surely, at the last, when he waited 
for your bidding, you should have told him to 
stay. But the error is past—the forgiveness is 
present. We shall learn in time to thank God 
even for sorrow and remorse when they make 
us feel our need of Him.” 

Hitherto all my grandmother’s tender conso- 
lations had been powerless. They had fallen 
unheeded in the throbs of my dull heartac-:s. 
| But in Mr. Walden’s words was an authority 
which carried them home. He talked to me for 
an hour, probing the innermost depths of my 
secret woe. And before he went I was able to 
pray with faith for forgiveness. 

That interview had drawn us near to each 
other as months of common acquaintance could 
not have done. When soul had spoken to soul 
heart and mind could not be strangers. 


re- 
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There was a year and a half after that of 
calm, placid friendship between us. I was 
scarcely conscious how necessary he was grow- 
ing tome. I never thought of the possibility 
of marrying again. My first marriage had been 
so hopeless, so miserable, had ended in such un- 
told bitterness and desolation, that I forgot I 
was free, and only twenty-seven. 

It almost frightened me when Mr. Walden 
asked me to be his wife. It was a day in early 
spring. Violets were opening their blue eyes 
in the clefts—birds were singing in the boughs 
—the tender green of bursting leaf and spring- 
ing grass was every where. We went out to 
ramble a little while among the spring sights 
and sounds, and, walking by my side, he told 
me how unconsciously he had learned to love 
me. He had looked upon me at first as one 
consecrated and set apart from human ties by 
sorrow ; but with his more intimate knowledge 
of me I had grown into his heart until he knew 
now that I held in my hands every hope of his 
life on earth. Could I love him? CouldI stand 
beside him before God and give him my life ? 

Then, in that moment, my own soul’s secret 
flashed suddenly into the light. This was love 
—this that I felt for him—this that I had never 
felt before. For me, even for me, the sun of 
life had not set. It was spring for me as well 
as for the year. After my long winter again 
would come song of birds, and blooming of 


flowers. I turned toward him and stretched 
out my hands. His grasp closed on them firm 
and fast. ‘‘God has given me my heart’s de- 


sire,” I heard him murmur—then, to me, with a | 


half-jealous eagerness, 

‘* Are you sure, Margery? Is there no doubt, 
no misgiving? You know what love is not—are 
you certain you know what it is?” 

Yes, I was sure. I told him so. 
had learned the sweet secret—the passionate 
bliss, for which every human heart waits, and, 
if it comes not in this world, laments as for a 
lost birth-right. 

How happy I was! 
day! 


At last I 
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We both bent before her as she rose and laid 
her dear, trembling hands on our heads: and 
her blessing made us feel as if our love was 
holy. 

What a summer followed that night! we 
were not to be married till the autumn; for | 
insisted—I hardly knew why myseif, though 
afterward I felt it was God's guidance — oy 
waiting till Fred had been dead two years. 
Besides, my bliss, just as it was, satisfied me 
fully. I feared any change might mar its per- 
fectness. Our betrothal was kept secret, ] 
wanted to escape the curious comments of 
Hugh’s parishioners. It seemed to me a bliss 
with which no stranger had any right to inter- 
meddle. I dc not know whether any one com- 
mented on our being so much together. N;, 
one, surely, had any right to complain, for he 
neglected no other duties for my sake. It was 
only when his day’s work was over that he cam 
to me, and we tasted the delights of full conf. 
dence, love unquestioned and unquestioning. 
I found again the youth that had left me at 
twenty. I was joyous enough to sing with the 
summer birds. I saw bluer skies, brighter stars, 
a fairer earth. 

So the summer went by us with flying feet, 
and the autumn came. 

One autumn night my lIpver, soon to be my 
husband, bade me good-by. He held me in his 
arms a moment and left some long, fond kisses 
on my lips which fearlessly kissed him back 
again, for our wedding-day was nigh. 

We had been sitting at the door together, 
and after he was gone I sat there still, watching 
moon and stars, and thinking how happy I was 
The door behind me was open into the sitting- 
room, where my grandmother was alone through 
the twilight. All had been still so long that I 
started when I heard the sound of her aged, 
tremulous voice, 

‘In the midst of life we are in death.” 

I knew she said the words to herself, musing 
among the shadows on the night to which she 


What a day it was that | was drawing nigh, and without any thought of 
Sitting here, thirty-five years old, and | me. 
all alone, again its glory bathes earth and sky a sort of presentiment of coming doom. 


Still they struck me with a sudden chill— 
For 


—its music, subtly sweet, throbs through the | the first time I remembered that I held my hap- 


silence—its bliss makes my heart beat with the | piness by a frail thread after all. 


old, passionate pulses. 
haps. 
apportioned only a certain measure of joy—a 
cup just so full—and, if we drain it all in a day 
or a year, we must thirst in vain forever after 
for the magic wine? 

When the sun set Hugh went home with me. 
In the soft spring twilight he led me in front of 
the chair where my grandmother sat, with placid 
hands folded upon her lap, and the silver hair 
shining softly above her quiet brow. 

‘*T have asked Margery to be mine, and she 
has promised. Have we done well ?” 

‘« Truly, my children, I believe Heaven made 
you for each other. May the God you both 
serve bless you and your love, and make smooth 


” 


before you the paths of your life! 


I was too happy, per- 


I wonder, sometimes, if to every life is | 





An accident, 
a step off the river’s brink in the darkness, a 
stroke of summer lightning, a few days of fever 
—how easily could my world be made a blank! 
Gone was the glory of the night. A cold wind 
seemed to rise from the grave-yard, whose white 
stones I could see gleaming in the moonlight a 
quarter of a mile away and blow toward me 
mockingly—menace and defiance in its breath. 


| I rose with a shudder and went in, closing the 


door behind me. 

Soon I went to bed, and still I seemed to hear 
that long, defiant blast, blowing up from the rest 
of the dead, keening outside. It lulled me into 


a strange, unquiet slumber, visited by troublous 
dreams, but from which I did not awake till 
morning. 

All that forenoon I moved about as one un- 





inn : baleful spell. I scented trouble in the 


air. I knew some sharp, sudden stroke was 
coming. But all the forenoon the house was 
still, Not even a neighbor broke our solitude. 
When dinner was over my grandmother went to 
her own room, as was her custom, for a little 
rest. She did not hear, therefore, when a visit- 
or came to the door and asked for me. 

I went trembling into the parlor, where he had 
been shown, and found there Charley Forsyth. 
I knew him at once, though I had not seen him 
since I was fifteen, and despite the bronzed face 
and heavy, slightly grizzled beard. I went up to 
him and called him by his name. 

“So you know me,” he said, as if surprised 
and pleased at my recognition. ‘‘I thought I 
should have to tell you whoI was, I have come 
to bring you strange tidings. Can you bear 
them—listen to them calmly ?” 

I knew then what he had come to say as well 
as 1 knew when all his story had been told. I 
shivered with sudden cold. I shook in every 
limb; but I shut my hands tightly on the arms 
of the chair in which I was sitting. I woudd keep 
still; I wou/d hear all calmly. I would not 
weep or cry out. I could not speak, but I mo- 
tioned to him to go on. 

“JT have misled you most cruelly,” he began, 
‘but most unintentionally. When I escaped 
from the Indians I believed that I left Frederick 
Hartright dead upon the field. It was to save 
my own life that I fled without burying him ; 
but I thought he was past all human help. I 
believed this until three months ago. In a jour- 
ney over the mountains I came upon him face to 
face. I had heard him speaking, and knew his 
voice before I saw him. But for that I might 
not have recognized him perhaps, he was so ter- 
ribly changed. There was scarcely a vestige of 
his old self about him. I spoke to him, and he 
could not deny his identity. He had escaped in 

some mysterious way from the jaws of death; he 
said it was by no wish or effort of hisown. Since 
then, Knowing that I thought him dead, he had 
lived in solitary places, and tried to avoid every 
chance of our meeting. When I asked why he 
had chosen to be dead to all the world I could 
win no reply from him except that so far he had 
always been a curse to every one he loved, and 


he thought the kindest thing he could do would | 
be to keep out of the way, and darken no one’s 


sunshine. This is the sole confidence he ever 
bestowed on me. I do not know whether you 
and he are alienated: I could only guess it from 
his resolution to pass for dead and keep himself 
out of sight. I had meant to come home before 
—I wanted to see father and mother once more 
before they died—but this matter hurried me. 
I made my preparations as rapidly as I could, 


and here I am, to set all right, so far as I can, | 


and atone, if possible, for misleading you so un- 
wittingly two years ago. Cousin Margery, can 
you forgive me?” 

“I do not see that you are to blame,” I forced 
myself, out of justice, to say; but it came hard. 
What an awful calamity his unintentional mis- 
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statement had been tome! My tongue seemed 
to cleave to the roof of my mouth, and it was 
only by a painful effort I could articulate. I 
got up and took a glass of water from the table, 
and drank a swallow. Then I could speak bet- 
ter. 

‘*You have been kind, Cousin Charles,” I 
said: ‘will you be yet kinder? Does any one 
know you have been here ?” 

‘*No one. Fred told me you were in Wood- 
stock, and I came here without going to Kemp- 
ton. You are the first person who has recog- 
nized me since I set foot in Connecticut. I 
must be off for Vermont as soon as I can, and 
see if they'll know me there. My heart is hun- 
gry for a sight of the old homestead, and the old 
faces.” 

‘* Will you go, then, without seeing any one 
here, even my father? When you have made 
your visit at home come back and see us all. I 
can bear better by-and-by to have all this talked 
over. Just now I want a little time to realize 
it myself, and know where I stand.” 

So he went, and all the dreary afternoon I sat 
and waited. I did not make any plans, or think 
at all what I was going todo. My powers seem- 
ed all paralyzed by the suddenness of the blow. 
I only sat silent, and thopght over and over again 
one terrible thought: it would be a sin to love 
Hugh any more; my dream was over. A few 
times my grandmother, who had come down 
soon after Cousin Charles went away, spoke to 
me; but finding me disinclined to talk, as her 
way was, she let me alone. 

Just at night, when I knew it was time for 
Hugh to come, I went out and walked a little 
way along the path to meet him. Soon I heard 
his quick, glad footstep; saw his face wearing 
the eager, loving brightness of meeting. Slowly 
I went forward. He took my hands and bent to 
kiss me. I turned my face away, and said—I 
suppose my tones sounded husky and strange 

‘You must never do that again, Hugh; nev- 
er in all the world!” 

“Never kiss you again, Margery! and you, 
in three weeks more, to be my wife! Are you 
mad, my darling?” 

“No, I am not mad,” I said, drearily; ‘I 
wish I were.” 

Then I told him all the truth. 

When I was done he looked into my eyes. 

** Margery,” he said, ‘‘I believe Heaven 
meant us for each other. Your grandmother 
said so once, and she is a good woman. Do 
you think I can give you up? That man does 
not seek or claim you. He has been away from 
you four years and over. You can get a divorce 
easily enough; and we will outride this storm, 
and be happy yet.” 

How his face glowed—how his eyes claimed 
me with loving looks which thrilled down to the 
core of my poor, quivering heart! HadJ got to 
do all? Must all the courage, the renunciation, 
the resolve, be on my side—and I so crushed, 
so weak ? 

‘** Have I not heard you say,” I asked, “ that 
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divorces were wicked? Were they wrong for 
others, and right for you and me?” 

His face grew pale. He looked at me help- 
lessly—almost hopelessly. 

‘*T don’t know, Margery. I have said di- 





| ing eyes of the merciful Father can ever read 
| Let me pass briefly over the agony of that hour 
In twa weeks Hugh had resigned his parist 
and left Woodstock. His reasons no one knew: 
| but, reluctant as were his people to part wit) 


vorces, save for the one cause God’s law men- | him, they found his resolution unalterable. 


tions, were a sin. 
wrongly. It seems to me now that I did. I can 
not think any other wrong so great as for a man 
and a woman voluntarily to give up the pure joy 
which is every soul’s birth-right— blight their 


lives—their power of being good or happy. God | 


help me, Margery! I don’t know where I am.” 

**Go home,” I said; ‘go now, and ask 
Heaven for counsel. Come to me in the morn- 
ing, and tell me what to do. Remember, if you 
are my lover, you are also my minister—God’s 
messenger ; and that you will have to answer 
before Him for the way you guide any soul 
which lays its life in your hands.” 

Without another word he turned away. I 
listened to his footsteps going slowly and sadly 
back over the path along which they had come 
with such eager joy. Then I went in, and 
kneeling by my grandmother's side I told her 
my story. When I had told all, I said, 

‘*Grandmother, must I give up Hugh? What 
is right ?” 


‘¢¢ For the woman which hath an husband is 
bound by the law to her husband so long as he | 


liveth.’ ” 
Solemnly through the twilight shadows fell 


her voice, saying slowly those words from the | 


book which to her was sole authority in all 
vexed questions, all doubtful issues. I was 
answered. I only sobbed, half unconsciously, 
from the depths of my desolation, 

‘Tt is so hard!” 

And then I felt on my forehead the touch of 
her quivering lips, and as she drew me close into 
her pitying arms she whispered, 

“Tt is the Lord’s doing, and He doth not will- 
ingly afflict or grieve the children of men.” 


With the morning came Hugh. WhenI saw) 


his pale, resolved face I knew what that night’s 
vigil had taught him. I told him the question 


I had asked grandmother, and the words of au- | 


thority in which she had answered. He looked 
at me with eyes full of an unfathomable misery. 
‘*She is right, Margery. 


wrong for another; but for us, let us choose the 


safe side. Better to be parted here than to buy | 


this world’s happiness with the sacrifice of God’s 
ace,” 
How could I describe our parting—we who 
had so nearly been made one flesh? What last 
words we spoke; what hopes shone, star-like, 


me, strengthened my soul for the conflict—it is 
all written upon my heart, where only the pity- 


Sut I may have judged | 


He went, and even I knew nothing of his des. 
tination. We felt it right to separate utterly. 
to bridge the gulf between us with no knowl- 
edge. I never expected to hear from him again, 
I knew I should not die. I expected to liye, 
and I knew my one duty was to forget. For 
him, he had his work in life, and I believed he 
would do it. He might live till he was old and 
gray. I had faith that he would live well; ang 
I believed that I should know him, despite al 


al 


| the scars and changes of his life, when we should 


meet in the far ‘‘Silent Land—the boundless 
regions of all perfection.” 

I was unutterably thankful when he was gone. 
It seemed to me that I could not have borne my 
fate if he had staid where I must see him, hear 
his voice, breathe the same air. He being gone, 
there was more hope. I could bury the two 
years I had known him in my heart; and in 


| time kind Heaven might lend me aid to set a 


watch upon memory, and roll a stone to the 
door of my sepulchre. 

Charley Forsyth did not come back. Some 
business call hurried him away to California, 


}and no one in Woodstock, save my grandmo- 


ther, knew the secret he had told me—knew 
that my husband was alive in this world. 

On Christmas there came to me a letter. 
Eight years ago that day I had spoken my 
bridal vows. It was a strange coincidence 


| which brought me that letter on this very day. 


I knew the moment I looked at the cover that 
it was from Fred. My heart beat suffocatingly. 
My hand trembled so I could hardly break the 


| seal; but somehow I had strength to read its 


contents. It almost broke my heart, it was so 
touching, so penitent. I had been as much to 
blame in the past as he, but he took dll the 
blame to himself. He told me how well he 
had loved me, and how hard he had tried, for 
the sake of my peace, to live away from me. 
He had been silent, he said, until it seemed to 


| him the burden of his misery was greater than 
Since Frederick | 
Hartright lives he is your husband. I have no | 
right to urge you to set aside your marriage | 
vow. I will never dare again to say what is | 


he could bear. Perhaps he should still have 
kept silence, for my sake, if he had not known 
that I would hear from Forsyth that he was 
alive. He was hungry and thirsty for my love; 
it was the only hope earth held for him. Still, 
until he heard from me he would not come. 
He knew that for two years I had thought him 


| dead; perhaps, so thinking, I had formed some 


new tie. If so, I need not write to tell him. 
Not hearing from me, he would know his fate, 


|and bear it in silence. But if I was still his 
through our darkness—hopes of a better coun- | 
try, even a heavenly, where the broken threads | 
of this imperfect life shall be woven again into | 
brightness ; and, through it all, how he upheld | 


wife—if I could give him any hope—write, and 
he would come to try and make what amends he 
could for the errors of years ago. 

How doubly thankful I was when I had read 
that letter that Hugh was gone—that Charley 
Forsyth had saved me from the sin I had been 


THREE 


ear unconsciously committing. A love en- 
tered into my soul for Fred, deep and tender 
beyond words; not such a love as I could have 
given Hugh Walden, but a tenderness pure and 
passionless, he ightened by remorse, intensified 
I wrote him only these words: 


so n 


) itv. 
a years ago to-day I became your wife. 
your wife still. Come.” 
When I showed my grandmother his letter 
and my answer she looked at me with tears in 
her kind eyes as she said, 

‘You have done right, child. That is your 
work in life. God will help and strengthen you 
to make Fred happy.” 

With the spring he came. His wounds and 
exposures, his desolate, uncared-for life, had told 
on him fearfully. His face retained few traces 
of its once fascinating charm. A worn, prema- 
turely old man he came back to me, and I gave 
him welcome. I had resolved, in the strength 
of God, that no coldness of mine should ever 
chill him: he should never be disappointed in 
me. Whatever pain my life held I would bear 
alone; and the remnant of his years I would 
make happy. 

There was something strangely touching in 
the change which had been wrought in him. 
rhe passionate temper, the haughty, indomita- 
ble will, where were they? Sometimes I longed 
to see him assert himself with a little of the old 
domineering sway; but it never came. When 
I expressed my desire to continue to live with 
grandmother he made no objection, but sold 
the house in Kempton, which had remained un- 
occupied ever since he went away. 

And so we lived on together quietly for two 
years, we three. I think I did make Fred’s life 
happy. Ido not think he missed any thing 
from my love. Do you ask if my own lot was 
wretched? I think nothing but willful sin can 
utterly darken my life. There was one fount- 
ain in my nature, the purest and sweetest per- 
haps, sealed up. Never more would its bright 
waters leap and sparkle in the sunshine. But 
there was much left to enjoy. It is impossible 
to be quite miserable while one works unselfish- 
ly for others. My grandmother was growing 


I am 


feeble, and I found occupation enough in nurs- 


ing her and attending to Fred. I had no time 
for profitless musings. 

There came a night at last when I was sum- 
moned by a sharp, sudden cry of pain. It broke 
through the stillness of my first slumbers, and I 
sprang up and hurried to my grandmother’s bed- 
side. I saw at once that she was very ill, and 
lispatched Fred for a physician. A few days 
followed of intense suffering, borne with saintly 
patience. Just at the last she was a little easier. 
I sat by her side, and she beckoned me to place 
iny ear to her lips. Faintly she whispered, 

**You have done right. Be good to Fred, 
and God will be good to you.” 

Those were her last words, her benediction, 
her farewell. The long-suffering soul was at 
peace. The willing hands would do no more 
work for God or man. The kindly heart had 
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throbbed with its last impulse of human charity. 
She could rest now. 

I think Fred mourned for her almost as sin- 
cerely as I did. At any rate he sympathized 
most tenderly with my sorrow. 

I redoubled my devotion to him, 
had no one else to care for. And there was 
need of it; for month by month I saw that he 
was wasting away. His desolate years had done 
their slow, sure work. Oh, with what bitter 
pangs of remorse I watched him! How gladly 
I would have laid down my life to save his! I 
never could forget that I had refused to ask him 
to stay when he had waited for my bidding, and 
I knew how much that obstinacy had cost us 
both. Sometimes, at his expressions of affee- 
tion, I felt such a torturing sense of unworthi- 
ness as I could hardly bear. Throngh all he 
had been faithful to me—had loved me entirely. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that the only ease 
for my heart must be to pour it out at his feet— 
as if I must tell him all that I had felt or die. 
Then it seemed to me that would be but anoth- 
er form of To tell him that I had 
loved another would. be to put it out of my power 
to make him happy. For the sake of easing my 
own heart I had no right to lay its burden on 
him. The least I could do was to leave him 
the happiness of believing in my love. 

Thank Heaven he did believe in it, and so I 
was able to comfort him to the last. All through 
the months of his slow decline I watched by his 
side. It was pitiful to see how he clung to me. 
It seemed to be the one agony, which nothing 
could soothe away, that he must leave me. 
Looking into my face with those great, mourn- 
ful eyes, full of unutterable meaning, he would 
break the silence with his longing cry: 

**Oh, if you could only go with me, Margery! 
How shall I live again without you? I have 
known what that is.” 

I tried to lead him to the higher love that 
could never fail him; but still he clung to me 
until the very last hour of his life. Did he see 
in that final hour some strange, soul-subduing 
glimpse of the heavenly glory? Who can tell? 
I only know that with a new light breaking sea- 
like and radiant into his eyes he cried: 

‘*Margery, Iam going from you to Him. His 
love is tender, and in His presence is fullness 
of joy. Margery, wife, darling, His hands are 
outstretched—I have no fear. Kiss me now. 
Let me carry your kiss where I am going.” 

I bent over him, and pressed my lips to his 
in a passion of love and woe. Just then how 
dear he was! It seemed to me I could not give 
him up. I would have held him back from 
death in my arms, or died for him. But God 
took him. Even then, with my kiss thrilling 
on his lips, my arms clinging to him, his soul 
went out—into the infinite spaces. 

A strange peace came to me as he Tay there 
dead. I felt as certain as of my own existence 
that he knew all now—held the secret I had 
kept from him for his own sake only, and had 
forgiven me. The smile, that last sweetest smile 


now that I 


selfishness. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































40 
of all, frozen upon his dead lips, calmed me and 
comforted me, almost as if I had heard him speak 
my pardon. And indeed, if he could read my 
heart now, he must have known witli what late 
tenderness it was swelling. He was my hus- 
band. He had loved me well and faithfully, 
and he was dead. Did not every claim he had 
upon my love assert itself? Did I fail to re- 
member his generosity when he left me—his 
changeless constancy through all those years of 
separation, his patient tenderness since ? 

On his grave I planted roses and violets. To | 
me it was a shrine. I went there for my holiest 
communings with the world where he was. 

Six months after he left me there came a 
packet directed in an unfamiliar hand. It was 
postmarked at a Western city. I broke it open, 
and saw a letter directed to me in Hugh Wal- 
den’s writing, and with it a notice of his death, 
and a few lines in the stranger hand telling me | 
how he died. In his ministrations among the | 
sick he had taken a malignant fever, and in | 
three days after first sending for a physician 
was dead. The inclosed letter had been found | 
among his papers, with a request that it should 
be sent to me. <A few more lines there were— | 
a tribute to his usefulness and self-sacrificing 
devotion, a lament for his loss. 

Then I opened his letter. It was as if his 
soul spoke again to mine when I read it: 


‘Margery, I should not write you these words did I not 
know that your husband is dead, and that your hearing 
from me once more can give pain to no mortal. You have 
never heard from me in the long silent years which have 
fallen betwixt us; but I have found means to inform my- | 
telf, from time to time, of your welfare. I know that you | 
have done your duty in God's fear. | 

**When I heard that you were free, a fond sweet hope | 
stole into my heart—Heaven forgive me if it was sin—of | 
some day standing once more by your side, looking again 
into your eyes, hearing again your well-loved voice. 1 
know the sad years have changed you. Your eyes would | 
not be so bright; perhaps there is silver in your hair. I 
think you would not have heen less beautiful to me if I 
had lived to come to you. But God knew best. I was 
doing His work when I breathed in this fever that is kill- 
ing me. There is no hope. When I have finished this | 
letter I shall send for a phy “ian. I would not send for | 
one before lest he should ; these last words to you. | 
But I know I shall never get well. I pray only for strength | 
to write a few lines more. 

**T am not sorry to be called home. God judges right. 
ldare not, if I could, choose even the joy of life with you 
before the blessedness of His rest. And yet, Margery, my 
heart clings to you. With this fever burning in my veins, | 
swimming in my head, I can not exy what I would. Only 
this, darling, in this hour of uttermost peril, when very 
soon my soul will stand before God, J know we did right. 
It is only a little life, this one of toil and waiting—the life | 
comes after that will never end. Since I left you I have | 
striven to do God's work among the sick and needy—His | 
poor children. You have done it too, in your way; and 
now for me is the end, the rest—for you, waiting. But | 
not for long, not long. Soon for you, too, will the light 
break over the eternal mountains, It grows dark—my 


7 


aight is dim. Margery, my soul’s Margery, good-by 


The last lines were written in a cramped, ir- 
regular hand, as by one who could not see. Do 
you think I can tell you how I felt as I read 
them? Is there any language which translates 
heart-beats ? 
I recognized God's hand, and I was content | 
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that so that beloved life should end. 


. In this 
world I could never see him again. Hani 


hand, lip to lip, we should never meet some 
I could not even go to his far-off grave. Yer 
was there left me the promise of his last words 
For me, too, should break the daw n-light om 
the eternal mountains. A blessedness not of 
varth, and which the world could not take tin 
was in the thought that I had not sold my birth, 
right for a mess of pottage. 
to look upward. 

They are both dead! One here, with th 
roses and violets on his grave, and tender tears 
to quicken them into beauty. The other far 
away, in a resting-place fashioned by stranger 
hands, where my steps can never go, or my tears 
fall. Both dead! and I sit among the shadows 
and wait for my morning; but my hope is sure, 





I had yet a right 


a) 


MY SWORD SONG. 
D** in, day out, through the long campaign, 


I march in my place in the ranks; 


And whether it shine or whether it rain 
My good sword cheerily clanks; 

It clanks and clangs in a lordly way, 
Like the ring of an arméd heel: 

And this is the song which day by day 
It sings with its lips of steel: 


“Oh, friend from whom, a hundred times, 
I have felt the steadfast grip 
Of the all-renouncing love that climbs 
The heights of fellowship, 
Are you tired with treading the weary mile, 
Are you faint with your bleeding limbs? 
Do you hunger back for the olden smiles, 


And the sound of the olden hymns? 


“TIas your heart grown weak since the radiant hour 
When you leaped with a single bound 

From your dreamy ease to the sovereign power 
Of a living soul world-crowned ? 

Behold! the aloes of sacrifice 
Are better than any wine; 

And the bloody sweat of a Cause like this 


Is an agony divine. 


‘*Under the wail of the shuddering world, 
Amoaning for its dead sons: 
Over the bellowing thunders hurled 
From the throats of wrathful guns ; 
Above the roar of the plunging line 
That rocks with the fury of hell, 
Runs the absolute voice—*O Earth of mine, 


Be patient, for all is welll" 


Thus sings my sword to my soul; and I, 
Albeit the way is long, 
And black clouds thicken athwart the sky, 
Still keep my spirit strong ; 
For whether I live, or whether I lie 
On the red ground ghastly and stark, 
Beyond the carnage I shall descry 
God shining across the dark. 


Ricuarp REatr. 





THE SMALL HOUSE 


AT ALLINGTON. 





THE SMALL HOUSE 


AT ALLINGTON. 


| ‘* Yes, you will when I have told you all. I 
| have promised him solemnly to give up all idea 
of going to Guestwick. So that is over.” 

““Oh, oh! And we may begin to unpack at 
once? What an episode in one’s life!” 

“ We may certainly unpack, for I have pledged 
myself to him; and he is to go into Guestwick 
himself and arrange about the lodgings.” 

** Does Hopkins know it?” 

**T should think not yet.” 

‘*Nor Mrs. Boyce! Mamma, I don’t believe 
I shall be able to survive this next week. We 
shall look such fools! I'll tell you what we'll 
do—it will be the only comfort I can have-—we'll 
go to work and get every thing back into its 
place before Bell comes home, so as to surprise 
her.” 

‘* What! in two days?” 

‘*Why not? I'll make Hopkins come and 
help, and then he’ll not be so bad. I'll begin 
at once and go to the blankets and beds, because 

|I can undo them myself.” 
| But I haven’t half told you all; and, in- 


: | deed, Idon’t know how to make you understand 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE FATE OF THE SMALL HOUSE. 


HERE was something in the tone of Mrs. 

Dale’s voice, as she desired her daughter 
to come up to the house, and declared that her 
budget of news should be opened there, which at 
once silenced Lily’s assumed pleasantry. Her 
mother had been away fully two hours, during 
which Lily had still continued her walk round 
the garden, till at last she had become impatient 
for her mother’s footstep. Something serious 
must have been said between her uncle and her 
mother during those long two hours. The in- 
terviews to which Mrs. Dale was occasionally 
summoned at the Great House did not usually 
exceed twenty minutes, and the upshot would 


be communicated to the girls in a turn or two | 


round the garden; but in the present instance 
Mrs. Dale positively declined to speak till she 
was seated within the house. 

**Did he come over on purpose to see you, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I believe so. He wished to 
see you, too; but I asked his permission to post- 
pone that till after I had talked to you.” 

**To see me, mamma? About what?” 

**To kiss you, and bid you love him; solely 
for that. He has not a word to say to you that 
will vex you.” 

“‘Then I will kiss him, and love him too.” 


| what passed between us. 
| about Bernard. 
| abroad, and may be away for years. 
| **One can hardly blame a man for following 
| up his profession.” 

‘*'There was no blaming. He only said that 
it was very sad for him that, in his old age, he 
should be leftalone. This was before there was 
any talk about our remaining. Indeed he seem- 
ed determined not to ask that again as a favor. 
I could see that in his eye, and I understood it 
from his tone. He went on to speak of you and 
Bell, saying how well he loved you both; but 
that, unfortunately, his hopes regarding you had 
not been fulfilled.” 

‘* Ah, but he shouldn't have had hopes of that 
sort.” 

‘* Listen, my dear, and I think that you will 
not feel angry with him. He said that he felt 
his house had never been pleasant to you. Then 
there followed words which I could not repeat, 
even if I could remember them. He said mach 
about myself, regretting that the feeling between 
us had not been more kindly. ‘ But my heart,’ 
he said, ‘has ever been kinder than my words.’ 
Then I got up from where I was seated, and go- 
ing over to him, I told him that we would re- 
main here.” 

** And what did he say ?” 

‘*T don’t know what he said. I know that I 
was crying and that he kissed me. It was the 
first time in his life. I know that he was pleased 
—beyond measure pleased. After a while he 
became animated, and talked of doing- ever so 
many things. He promised that very painting 
of which you spoke.” 

‘* Ah, yes, I know it; and Hopkins will be 
here with the pease before dinner-time to-mor- 


He is very unhappy 
Bernard has determined to go 
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row, and Dingles with his shoulders smothered | him for giving me three thousand pounds 
with rabbits. And then Mrs. Boyce! Mam- not think. It’s a sort of thing altogether }y 
ma, he didn’t think of Mrs. Boyce; or, in very | yond my line of life. It sounds like something 


charity of heart, he would still have maintained | that’s to come to me in another world, but wi 
his sadness.” 


I car 


I don’t want quite yet. Iam grateful, but no 
“*Then he did not think of her; for when I a misty, mazy sort of gratitude. Can you te 
left him he was not at all sad. But I haven’t me howsoon I shall have a new pair of Balmor 

told you half yet.” boots because of this money? If that wer 

““Dear me, mamma; was there more than brought home to me I think it would enliy, 
that?” my gratitude.” 

** And I've told it all wrong; for what I've The squire, as he rode back to Guestwick. 
got to tell now was said before a word was spoken | fell again from that animation which Mrs. Da) 
about the house. He brought it in just after | had described into his natural sombre mood 
what he said about Bernard. He said that Ber-| He thought much of his past life, declaring 
nard would, of course, be his heir.” himself the truth of those words in which }; 

** Of course he will.” had told his sister-in-law that his heart had eye; 

** And that he should think it wrong to en-| been kinder than his words. But the world. 
cumber the property with any charges for you and all those nearest to him in the world, had 
girls.” judged him always by his words rather than by 

‘‘Mamma, did any one ever—” his heart. They had taken the appearance, 

“Stop, Lily, stop; and make your heart | which he could not command or alter, rather 
kinder toward him if you can.” than the facts, of which he had been the mas. 

‘It is kind; only I hate to be told that I’m | ter. Had he not been good to all his relations? 
not to have a lot of money, as though I had | —and yet was there one among them that cared 
ever shown a desire for it. Ihave never envied | for him? ‘I’m almost sorry that they are go- 
Bernard his man-servant, or his maid-servant, | ing to stay,” he said to himself; ‘I know tha; 
or his ox, or his ass, or any thing that is his. |I shall disappoint them.” Yet when he met 
To tell the truth I didn’t even wish it to be Bell at the Manor-house he accosted her cheeri- 
Bell’s, because I knew well that there was some- ly, telling her with much appearance of satis- 
body she would like a great deal better than | faction that that flitting into Guestwick was not 
ever she could like Bernard.” to be accomplished. 

‘*T shall never get to the end of my story.” **T am so glad,” said she. ‘‘It is long since 

**Yes, you will, mamma, if you persevere.”’ | I wished it.” 

“The long and short of it is this, that he ** And I do not think your mother wishes it 
has given Bell three thousand pounds, and has | now.” 
given you three thousand also.” ‘*T am sure she does not. It was all a mis- 

‘* But why me, mamma ?” said Lily, and the | understanding from the first. When some of 
color of her cheeks became red as she spoke. | us could not do all that you wished, we thought 
There should if possible be nothing more said | it better—’’ Then Bell paused, finding that 
about John Eames; but whatever might or |she would get herself into a mess if she perse- 
might not be the necessity of speaking, at any | vered. 
rate let there be no mistake. ‘‘ But why me,| ‘‘ We will not say any more about it,” said 
mamma ?” the squire. ‘The thing is over, and I am vers 

** Because, as he explained to me, he thinks | glad that it should be so pleasantly settled. I 
it right to do the same by each of you. The | was talking to Dr. Crofts yesterday.” 
money is yours at this moment—to buy hair-| ‘‘ Were you, uncle?” 
pins with, if you please. I had no idea thathe| ‘Yes; and he is to come and stay with me 
could command so large a sum.” |the day before he is married. We have ar- 

‘*Three thousand pounds! The last money | ranged it all. And we'll have the breakfast up 
he gave me was half a crown, and I thought | at the Great House. Only you must fix the 
that he was so stingy! I particularly wanted day. I should say some time in March. And, 
ten shillings. I should have liked it so much | my dear, you'll want to make yourself fine; 
better now if he had given me a nice new five- | here’s a little money for you. You are to spend 
pound note.” that before your marriage, you know.” Then: 

** You'd better tell him so.” he shambled away, and as soon, as he was alonc 
**No; because then he’d give me that too. | again became sad and despondent. He was a 
But with five pounds I should have the feeling | man for whom we may predicate some gentl 
that I might do what I liked with it; buy a | sadness and continued despondency to the end 
dressing-case, and a thing for a squirrel to run_| of his life’s chapter. 
round in. But nobody ever gives girls money, We left John Eames in the custody of Lad) 
like that so that they can enjoy it.” Julia, who had overtaken him in the act of 
“Oh, Lily; you ungrateful child !” erasing Lily’s name from the railing which ran 
‘*No, I deny it. I’m not ungrateful. I’m) across the brook. He had been premeditating 
very grateful, because his heart was softened, an escape home to his mother’s house in Guest- 
and because he cried and kissed you. I'll be | wick, and thence back to London, without mak- 
ever so good to him! But how I’m to thank ing any further appearance at the Manor-house 


t 
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But as soon as he heard Lady Julia’s step, and 
saw her figure close upon him, he knew that his 
retreat was cut off from him. So he allowed 
himself to be led away quietly up to the house. 
With Lady Julia herself he openly discussed 
the whole matter—telling her that his hopes 
were over, his happiness gone, and his heart 
half-broken. ‘Though he would perhaps have 
cared but little for her congratulations in suc- 
cess, he could make himself more amenable to 
consolation and sympathy from her than from 
any other inmate in the earl’s house. ‘‘I don't 
know what I shall say to your brother,” he 
whispered to her, as they approached the side 
door at which she intended to enter. 

“Will you let me break it to him? After 
that he will say a few words to you of course, 
but you need not be afraid of him.” 

«And Mr. Dale?” said Johnny. ‘‘ Every 
body has heard about it. Every body will know 
what a fool I have made myself.” She suggest- 
ed that the earl should speak to the squire, as- 
sured him that nobody would think him at all 
foolish, and then left him to make his way up 
to his own bedroom. When there he found a 
letter from Cradell, which had been delivered in 
his absence ; but the contents of that letter may 
best be deferred to the next chapter. They were 
not of a nature to give him comfort or to add 
to his sorrow. 

About an hour before dinner there was a 
knock at his door, and the earl himself, when 
summoned, made his appearance in the room. 
He was dressed in his usual farming attire, hav- 
ing been caught by Lady Julia on his first ap- 
proach to the house, and had come away direct 
to his young friend, after having been duly train- 
ed in what he ought to say by his kind-hearted 
I am not, however, prepared to declare 
that he strictly followed his sister’s teaching in 
all that he said upon the occasion. 

‘“Well, my boy,” he began, ‘‘so the young 
lady has been perverse.” 

“Yes, my lord. That is, I don't know about 
being perverse. It is all over.” 

‘*That’s as may be, Johnny. As far as I 
know not half of them accept their lovers the 
first time of asking.” 

“‘T shall not ask her again.” 

**Oh yes, you will. You don’t mean to say 
you are angry with her for refusing you ?” 

** Not in the least. I have no right to be an- 
gry. Iam only angry with myself for being 
such a fool, Lord De Guest. I wish I had been 
dead before I came down here on this errand. 
Now I think of it, I know there are 60 many 
things which ought to have made me sure how 
it would be.” 

**T don’t see that at all. You come down 
again—let me see—it’s May now. Say you 
come when the shooting begins in September. 
If we can't get you leave of absence in any other 
way, we'll make old Buffle come too. Only, by 
George, I believe he’d shoot us all. But never 
mind; we'll manage that. You keep up your 
spirits till September, and then we'll fight the 


sister. 
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battle in another way. The squire shall get up 
a little party for the bride, and my lady Lily 
must go then. You shall meet her so; and 
then we'll shoot over the squire’s land. We'll 
bring you together so; you see if we don’t. 
Lord bless me! Refused once! My belief is, 
that in these days a girl thinks nothing of a man 
till she has refused him half a dozen times.” 

‘**T don’t think Lily is at all like that.” 

‘*Look here, Johnny. I have not a word to 
say against Miss Lily. I like her very much, 
and think her one of the nicest girls I know 
When she’s your wife I'll love her dearly, if 
she'll let me, But she’s made of the same stuff 
as other girls, and will act in the same way. 
Things have gone a little astray among you, 
and they won't right themselves all in a minute. 
She knows now what your feelings are, and 
she'll go on thinking of it, till at last you'll be 
in her thoughts more than that other fellow. 
Don’t tell me about her becoming an old maid 
because at her time of life she has been so un- 
fortunate as to come across a false-hearted man 
like that. It may take a little time; but if you'll 
carry on and not be down-hearted, you'll find 
it will all come right in the end. Every body 
doesn’t get all that they want ina minute. How 
[ shall quiz you about all this when you have 
been two or three years married !” 

‘*T don’t think I shall ever be able to ask her 
again; and I feel sure, if I do, that her answer 
will be the same. She told me in so many 
words—; but never mind, I can not repeat her 
words.” 

**T don’t want you to repeat them; nor yet 
to heed them beyond their worth. Lily Dale is 
a very pretty girl; clever, too, I believe, and 
good, I’m sure; but her words are not more sa- 
cred than those of other men or women. What 
she has said to you now she means, no doubt, 
but the minds of men and women are prone to 
change, especially when such changes are con 
ducive to their own happiness.” 

** At any rate I'll never forget your kindness, 
Lord De Guest.” 

** And there is one other thing I want to say 
to you, Johnny. A man should never allow 
himself to be cast down by any thing—not out- 
wardly, to the eyes of other men.” 

** But how is he to help it ?” 

‘* His pluck should prevent him. You were 
not afraid of a roaring bull, nor yet of that man 
when you thrashed him at the railway station. 
You've pluck enough of that kind. You must 
now show that you've that other kind of pluck. 
You know the story of the boy who would not 
ery though the wolf was gnawing him under- 
neath his frock. Most of us have some wolf 
to gnaw us somewhere; but we are generally 
gnawed beneath our clothes, so that the world 
doesn’t see, and it behooves us so to bear it that 
the world shall not suspect. The man who 
goes about declaring himself to be miserable will 
be not only miserable, but contemptible as well.” 

‘* But the wolf hasn’t gnawed me beneath my 
clothes ; every body knows it.” 
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**Then let those who do know it learn that 
you are able to bear such wounds without out- 
ward complaint. I tell you fairly that I can 
aot sympathize with a lackadaisical lover.” 

**T know that I have made myself ridiculous 
to every body. I wish I had never come here. 
I wish you had never seen me.” 

**Don’t say that, my dear boy; but take my 
advice for what it is worth. And remember 
what it is that I say; with your grief I do sym- 
pathize, but not with any outward expression of 
it ;—not with melancholy looks, and a sad voice, 
and an unhappy gait. A man should always 
be able to drink his wine and seem to enjoy it. 
If he can't, he is so much less of a man than he 
would be otherwise—not so much more, as some 
people seem to think. Now get yourself dressed, 
my dear fellow, and come down to dinner as 
though nothing had happened to you.” 

As soon as the earl was gone John looked at 
his watch and saw that it still wanted some forty 
minutes to dinner. Fifteen minutes would suf- 
fice for him to dress, and therefore there was 
time sufficient for him to seat himself in his 
arm-chair and think over it all. He had for a 
moment been very angry when his friend had 
told him that he could not sympathize with a 
lackadaisical lover. It was an ill-natured word. 
He felt it to be so when he heard it, and so he 
continued to think during the whole of the half 
hour that he sat in that chair. But it probably 
did him more good than any word that the earl 
had ever spoken to him—or any other word that 
he could have used. ‘*‘ Lackadaisical! I’m not 
lackadaisical,” he said to himself, jumping up 
from his chair, and instantly sitting down again. 
“T didn’t say any thing to him. I didn’t tell 
him. Why did he come to me?” And yet, 
though he endeavored to abuse Lord De Guest 
in his thoughts, he knew that Lord De Guest 
was right, and that he was wrong. He knew 
that he had been lackadaisical, and was ashamed 
of himself; and at once resolved that he would 
henceforth demean himself as though no calam- 
ity had happened to him. ‘‘I'’ve a good mind 
to take him at his word, and drink wine till I’m 
drunk.” Then he strove to get up his courage 
by a song, 

If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how— 


“But I do care. What stuff it is a man 


writing poetry and putting into it such lies as | 


that! Every body knows that he did care—that 
is, if he wasn’t a heartless beast.” 

But nevertheless, when the time came for 
him to go down into the drawing-room he did 
make the effort which his friend had counseled, 
and walked into the room with less of that hang- 
dog look than the earl and Lady Julia had ex- 
pected. 


**You haven't seen Crofts to-day, John, have | 


you ?” said the earl. 


‘*No; I haven’t been any where his way!” | 
“His way! His ways are every way, I take 





They were both there, as was also the | 
squire, and Bell followed him in less than a 
minute. | 





it. I wanted him to come and dine, by he 
seemed to think it improper to eat two dinner 
in the same house two days running, 
his theory, Miss Dale ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Lord De Guest. 
any rate it isn’t mine ?” 

So they went to their feast, and before his 
last chance was over John Eames found himse)s 
able to go through the pretense of enjoying his 
roast mutton. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that in g 
such calamities as that which he was now snffer. 
ing the agony of the misfortune is much jp. 
creased by the conviction that the facts of thy 
vase are known to those round about the suffer. 
er. A most warm-hearted and intensely-feelin, 
young gentleman might, no doubt, eat an excel. 
lent dinner after being refused by the girl of his 
devotions, provided that he had reason to be- 
lieve that none of those in whose company | 
ate it knew any thing of his rejection. But t! 
same warm-hearted and intensely-feeling young 
gentleman would find it very difficult to ¢ 
through the ceremony with any appearance of 
true appetite or gastronomic enjoyment, if he 
were aware that all his convives knew all th: 
facts of his little misfortune. Generally, we 
may suppose, a man in such condition goes t 
his club for his dinner, or seeks consolation in 
the shades of some adjacent Richmond or Hamp- 
ton Court. There he meditates on his condi- 
tion in silence, and does ultimately enjoy his 
little plate of whitebait, his cutlet, and his mod- 
erate pint of sherry. He probably goes alone t 
the theatre, and in his stall speculates with a 
somewhat bitter sarcasm on the vanity of the 
world. Then he returns home, sad indeed, but 
with a moderated sadness, and as he puffs out 
the smoke of his cigar at the open window—with 
perhaps the comfort of a little brandy-and-water 
at his elbow—swears to himself that, ‘* By Jove, 
he'll have another try for it.” Alone, a man 
may console himself, or among a crowd of un- 
conscious mortals; but it must be admitted that 
the position of John Eames was severe. He 
had been invited down there to woo Lily Dale, 
and the squire and Bell had been asked to be 
present at the wooing. Had it all gone well 
nothing could have been nicer. He wou'd have 
been the hero of the hour, and every body would 
have sung for him his song of triumph. But 
every thing had not gone well, and he found it 
very difficult to carry himself otherwise than 
lackadaisically. On the whole, however, his 
effort was such that the earl gave him credit for 
his demeanor, and told him when parting with 
him for the night that he was a fine fellow, 
and that every thing should go right with him 
yet. 

‘‘And you mustn’t be angry with me for 
speaking harshly to you,” he said. 

‘*T wasn’t a bit angry.” 

‘**Yes, you were; and I rather meant that 
you should be. But you mustn’t go away in 
dudgeon.” 

He staid at the Manor-house one day longer, 


Isn’t that 


At 


THE SMALL 
an nd then he returned to his room at the “7 . 
tax Office, to the disagreeable sound of Sir 
Rafile’s little bell, and the muc h more disay gree- 
ble sound of Sir Raffle’s big voice. 


——_—»—_—— 


CHAPTER LIX. 


JOHN EAMES BECOMES A MAN. 


Eames, when he was half-way up to London 
n the railway carriage, took out from his pocket 
a letter and read it. During the former portion 
of his journey he had been thinking of other 
‘ rs; but gradually he had resolved that it 
aoa be better for him not to think more f 
those other things for the present, and ther 

» had recourse to his letter by way of dissipat- 
ing his thoughts. It was from Cradell, and ran 
as follows: 

“Income-Tax Orricr, May 

‘My pear Jonn,—I hope th » tidings which I h e to 
yive you will not make you angry, and that you will not 
think I am untrue to the great friendship which I have 
for you because of that which I am now going to tell y 
There is no man—[and the word man was underscored 

there is no man whose regard I value so highly as I do 
and though I feel that you can have no j 
to be displeased with me after all that I have j 
many ms, nevertheless in matters of the 
heart it is very hard for one person to understand the sen- 
timents of another, and when the affections of a lady are 
concerned, I know that quarrels will sometimes aris 


your's ; 


say on occasi 


Eames, when he had got so far as this, on the 
first perusal of the letter, knew well what was to 
follow. ‘*Poor Caudle!” he said to himself; 

‘he’s hooked, and he’ll never get himself off the 
hook again.” 


“But let that be as it may, the matter has now gone 
too far for any alteration to be made by me; nor wou 
any mere earthly inducement suffice to change me. The 
claims of friendship are very strong, but those of love are 
paramount. Of course I know all that has passed between 
you and Amelia Roper. Much of this I had heard from 
you before, but the rest she has now told me with that 
pure-minded honesty which is the most remarkable feat- 
ure in her character, She has confessed that at one time 
she felt attached to you, and that she was induced by your 
perseverance to allow you to regard her as your fiancy. 
(Fancy-girl he probably conceived to be the vulgar English 
for the elegant term which he used.] But all that must be 
over between you now. Amelia has promised to be mine 
—(this also was underscored]—and mine I intend that she 
shall be. That you may find in the kind smiles of L. D. 
consolation for any disappointment which this may occa- 
sion you, is the ardent wish of your true friend, 

** Josern CRaADELL. 


“P.S.—Perhaps I had better tell you the whole. Mrs. 
Roper has been in some trouble about her house. She is 
a little in arrears with her rent, and some bills have not 
been paid. As she has explained that she has been brought 
into this by those dreadful Lupexes, I have consented to 
take the house into my own hands, and have given bills to 
one or two tradesmen for small amounts. Of course she 
will take them up, but it was the credit that was wanting. 
She will carry on the house, but I shall, in fact, be the 
proprietor. I suppose it will not suit you now to remain 
here, but don’t you think I might make it comfortable 
enough for some of our fellows; say half a dozen, or so? 
That is Mrs. Roper’s idea, and I certainly think it is not a 
bad one. Our first effort must be to get rid of the Lu- 
pexes. Miss Sprace goes next week. In the mean time 
we are all taking our meals up in our own rooms, so that 
there is nothing for the Lupexes to eat. But they don’t 
seem to mind that, and still keep the sitting-room and 
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sday , 


best bedroom We mean t 
nd send all their boxes t 
Poor Cradell! Eames, as he threw himself 
back upon his seat and contemplated the dept! 
of misfortune ich his friend had falle: 
began to be almost in love with his own position 
He himself was, no doubt, ‘ry miserable fel 
low. There was only one thing in life worth 
living for, and that he could not get. He had 
been thinking for the last three days of throw 
ing himself 


lock them out after Tue 


» the public hous 


into wh 


a ve 


before a locomotive steam-engine, 
and was not quite sure that he would not do it 
; but, his place was a plac 
among the gods as compared to that which poor 
Cradell had selected for himself. To be not 
only the husband of Amelia Roper, but to hav. 
been driven to take upon himself as his bride’ 
fortune the whole of his future mother-in-law 

debts! To find himself the owner of a ve 


yet nevertheless, 


ry in- 
different lodging-house—the owner as regarded 
all responsibility, though not the owner as re- 
garded any possible profit! And then, above 
and almost worse than all the rest, to find him- 
self saddled with the Lupexes in the beginning 
Poor Cradell indeed! 

Eames had not taken his things away fron 
the lodging-house before he left London, and 
therefore determined to drive to Burton Cres- 
cent immediately on his arrival, not with th 
intention of remaining there, even for a night, 
but that he might bid them farewell, speak hi 
congratulations to Amelia, and arrange for hi 
h Mrs. Ro} er. It should 
-d in the last chapter that the 
earl had told him before parting with him that 
nt of Lily would make m 
difference as regarded money. John had, of 
course, expostulated, saying that he did not 
want any thing, and would not, under his ex- 
s, accept any thing; but th« 
earl was a man who knew how to have his own 
way, and in this matter did have it. Om 
friend, therefore, was a man of wealth when h 
returned to London, and could tell Mrs. Rope: 
that he would send her a check her little 
balance as soon as he reached his office. 

He arrived in the middle of the day—not 
timing his return at all after the usual n 
of Government clerks, who generally manage to 
reach the metropolis not more than half an hour 
before the moment at which they are bound to 
show themselves in their But he had 
come back two days before he was due, and had 
run away from the country as though London in 
May to him were much pleasanter than the 
woods and fields. But neither had London nor 
the woods and fields any influence on his re 
turn. He had gone down that he might throw 
himself at the feet of Lily Dale—gone down, as 
he now confessed to himself, with hopes almost 
triumphant, and he had returned because Lily 
Dale would not have him at her feet. ‘1 loved 
him—him, Crosbic—better than all the world 
besides: It is still the same. I still love hin 
better than all the world.” Those were th 
words which had driven him back to London; 
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and having been sent away with such words as 
those, it was little matter to him whether he 
reached his office a day or two sooner or later. 
The little room in the city, even with the ac- 
companiment of Sir Raffle’s bell and Sir Rafile’s 
voice, would now be more congenial to him than 
Lady Julia’s drawing-room. He would there- 
fore present himself to Sir Raffle on that very 
afternoon, and expel some interloper from his 
seat. But he would first call in Burton Cres- 
cent and say farewell to the Ropers. 

The door was opened for him by the faithful 
Jemima. ‘Mr. Heames, Mr. Heames! ho 
dear, ho dear!” and the poor girl, who had al- 
ways taken his side in the adventures of the 
lodging-house, raised her hands on high and la- 
mented the fate which had separated her favor- 
ite from its fortunes. ‘‘I suppose you knows 
it all, Mister Johnny?” Mister Johnny said 
that he believed he did know it all, and asked 
for the mistress of the house. ‘‘ Yes, 
enough, she’s at home. She don’t 
out much, ’cause of them Lupexes. Ain’t this 
a pretty game? No dinner and no nothink! 
Them boxes is Miss Spruce’s. 
now, this minute. You'll find ’em all up stairs 
in the drawen-room.’’ So up stairs into the 
drawing-room he went, and there he found the 
mother and daughter, and with them Miss 
Spruce, tightly packed up in her bonnet and 
shawl. ‘Don’t, mother,” Amelia was saying ; 
If 


sure 
dare stir 


She’s agoing 


‘**what’s the good of going on in that way ? 
she chooses to go, let her go.” 
‘* But she’s been with me now so many years,” 


said Mrs. Roper, sobbing; ‘‘and I’ve always 
done every thing for her! Haven't I, now, 
Sally Spruce?” It struck Eames immediately 
that, though he had been an inmate in the house 
for two years, he had never before heard that 
maiden lady’s Christian name. Miss Spruce was 
the first to see Eames as he entered the room. 
It is probable that Mrs. Roper’s pathos might 
have produced some answering pathos on her 
part had she remained unobserved, but the sight 
of a young man brought her back to her usual 
state of quiescence. ‘‘ I’m only an old woman,” 
said she; ‘‘and here’s Mr. Eames come back 
again.” 

‘** How d’ye do, Mrs. Roper? how d'ye do - 
Amelia? how d’'ye do, Miss Spruce?” 
shook hands with them all. 

“Oh, laws,” said Mrs. Roper, ‘‘you have 
given me such a start!” 


and he 


‘* Dear me, Mr. Eames; only think of your | 


coming back in that way,” said Amelia. 

** Well, what way should I come back? You 
didn’t hear me knock at the door, that’s all. So 
Miss Spruce is really going to leave you ?” 

‘*Isn’t it dreadful, Mr. Eames? Nineteen 
years we’ve been together—taking both houses 
together, Miss Spruce, we have, indeed.” Miss 
Spruce at this point struggled very hard to con- 
vince John Eames that the period in question 
had in truth extended over only eighteen years, 


but Mrs. Roper was authoritative, and would | 


not permit it. ‘It’s nineteen years if it’s a day. 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


No one ought to know dates if I don’t, and ther 
isn’t one in the world understands her ways 


un- 
less it’s me. 


Haven't I been up to your b 
room every night, and with my own hand 


riven 
you—” 


But she stopped herself, and was t 
good a woman to declare before a young py 
what had been the nature of her nightly minis- 
trations to her guest. / 

“*T don’t think you'll be so comfortabl 
where else, Miss Spruce,” said Eames. 

** Comfortable ! won't,” said 
Amelia. ‘ But if Iwas mother I wouldn’t hay 
any more words about it.” 

**Tt isn’t the money I’m thinking of, but the 
feeling of it,” said Mrs. Rope Ps ** The house 
will be so lonely like. I sha’n’t know myself 
that I sha’n’t. And now that things are al 
tled so pleasantly, and that the Lupexes n 
go on Tuesday- I'll tell you what, Ss y;Tll 
pay for the cab myself, and I'll start off to D: 
wich by the omnibus to-morrow, and sett]: 
out of my own pocket. I will indeed. Come; 
there’s the cab. Let me go down, and send him 


of course she 


away.” 

**T'll do that,” said Eames. ‘It’s only six- 
pence off the stand,” Mrs. Re¢ per called to } 
as he left the room. 3ut the cabman got : 
shilling, and John, as he returned, found Jen 
ma, in the act of carrying Miss Spruces’s boxes 
back to her room. ‘*So much the better for 
poor Caudle,” said he to himself. ‘As he h 
gone into the trade it’s well that he should hav 
somebody that will pay him.” 

Mrs. Roper followed Miss Spruce up the stairs 
and Johnny was left with Amelia. ‘* He’s writ- 
ten to you, I know,” said she, with her fa 
turned a little away from him. She was certain- 
ly very handsome, but there was a hard, cross, 

| almost sullen look about her, which robbed het 
countenance of all its pleasantness. And ye 
she had no intention of being sullen with him. 

“Yes,” said John. ‘*He has told me how 
it’s all going to be.” 

‘“¢ Well?” she said. 

‘¢ Well?” said he. 

‘* Ts that all you’ve got to say?” 

““T’'ll congratulate you, if you'll Jet me. 

“ Pshaw—congratulations! I hate such hum- 
bug. If you’ve no feelings about it, I’m sure 
that I've none. Indeed I don’t know what’s the 
good of feelings. They never did me any good. 
Are you engaged to marry L. D. ?” 

‘*No; I am not.” 

‘¢ And you've nothing else to say to me?” 

** Nothing—except my hopes for your happi- 
What else canI say? You are engaged 

to marry my friend Cradell, and I think it will 
be a happy match.” 

She turned away her face further from him, 
and the look of it became even more sullen. 
Could it be possible that at such a moment she 
still had a hope that he might come back to her? 

‘‘Good-by, Amelia,” he said, putting out his 

| hand to her. 

‘*And this is to be the last of you in this 
house ?” 


ness. 
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«Well. I don’t know about that. Tl come 
id call upon you, if you'll let me, when you're 
married.” 

‘Yes,” she said, ‘‘that there may be rows 
the house, and noise, and jealousy—as there 
. been with that wicked woman 
if I know it, you won’t! John Eames, I 
sish I'd never seen you. I wish we might have 
‘th fallen dead when we first met. I didn’t 
‘i ik ever to have cared for a man as I’ve cared 

It’s all trash and nonsense and fool 
It’s all very well for young 


sia up Stairs. 


N 


for you. 
: I know that. 
ladies as can sit in drawing-rooms all their lives, 
but when a woman has her way to make in the 
world it’s all foolery. And such a hard way, 
too, to make as mine is!” 
3ut it won’t be hard now.’ 
‘Won't But I think it will. Iwish you 
would try it. Not that I'm going to complain. 
[ never minded work, and as for company, I can 
put up with any body. The world’s not to be 
all dancing and fiddling for the likes of me I 
know that well enough. But—” and then she 


’ 


it? 


paused. 
' & What's the ‘but’ ab‘, Amelia?” 

‘It’s like you to ask me; is?” 
the truth he should not have asked her. ‘‘ Nev- 
er mind. I'm not going to have any words with 
If you’ve been a knave I’ve been a fool, 
and that’s worse.”’ 

‘¢ But I don’t think I have been a knave.”’ 
‘“‘T’ve been both,” said the girl; ‘‘and both 
‘nothing. After that you may go. I've told 
yu what I am, and I'll leave you to name your- 
lf. I didn’t think it was in me to have been 
such a fool. It’s that that frets me. Never 
mind, Sir; it’s all over now, and I wish you 
£00 1 by.” 

I do nét think that there was the slightest 
reason why John should have again kissed her 
at parting, but he did so. 
gling with him; but she took his caress with 
sullen endurance. ‘‘It’ll be the last,” she said. 
‘*Good-by, John Eames.” 

**Good-by, Amelia. Try to make him a good 
wife, and then you'll be happy.” She turned 
up her nose at this, assuming a look of unutter- 
able scorn. But she said nothing further, and 
then he left the room. At the parlor door he 
met Mrs. Roper, and had his parting words 
with her, 

*‘T am so glad you came,” said she. ‘‘It 
was just that word you said that made Miss 
Spruce stay. Her money is so ready, you know! 
And so you've had it all out with her about Cra- 
dell. She'll make him a good wife, she will in- 
deed; mach better than you've been giving her 
credit for.” 

‘“‘I don’t doubt she'll be a very good wife.” 

**You see, Mr. Eames, it’s all over now, and 
we understand each other; don’t we? It made 
me very unhappy when she was setting her cap 
at you; it did indeed. She is my own daugh- 
ter, and I couldn’t go against her; could I? 
Sut I knew it wasn’t in any way suiting. 
Laws, I know the difference. She’s good 


To tell 


isn’t 


you, 


She bore it, not strug- 
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day of the week, Mr. 


enough for him any 
Eames.” 

said 
nny, not knowing exactly what he ought to 


‘That she is—Saturdays or Sundays,” 


‘So she 


he is; and if he does his duty by her 
she won’t go astray in hers by him. And as for 
you, Mr. Eames, I’m sure I’ve always felt it an 
honor and a pleasure to have you in the house ; 
and if ever you could use a good word in send- 
ing to me any of your young men, I'd do by 
them as a mother should; I would indeed. I 
know I’ve been to blame about those Lupexes, 
but haven’t I suffered for it, Mr. Eames? And 
it was difficult to know at first; wasn'tit? And 
as to you and Amelia, if you would send any 
of your young men to try, there couldn't be 
any thing more of that kind, could there? I 
know it hasn’t all been just as it should have 
been; that is as regards you; but I should like 
to hear you say that you've found me honest 
before you went. I have tried to be honest, I 
have indeed.” 
| Eames assured her that he was convinced of 
|her honesty, and that he had never thought of 
impugning her character either in regard to 
those unfortunate people, the Lupexes, or in 
reference to other matters. ‘‘ He did not think,” 
he said, ‘that any young men would consult 
him as to their lodgings; but if he could be of 
any service to her, he would.” Then he bade 
her good-by, and having bestowed half a sover- 
ign on the faithful Jemima, he took a long 
Amelia had told 
1im not to come and see her when she should 
»e married, and he had resolved that he would 
iake her at her word. So he walked off from 
the Crescent, not exactly shaking the dust from 
his feet, but resolving that he would know no 
more either of its dust dirt. Dirt 
enough he had encountered there certainly, and 
he was now old enough to feel that the inmates 
of Mrs. Roper’s house had not been those among 
whom a resting-place for his early years should 
judiciously have been sought. But he had 
come out of the fire comparatively unharmed, 
and I regret to say that he felt but little for the 
terrible scorchings to which his friend had been 
subjected and was about to subject himself. He 
was quite content to look at the matter exactly 
as it was looked at by Mrs. Roper. Amelia 
was good enough for Joseph Cradell—any day 
of the week. Poor Cradell, of whom in these 
pages after this notice no more will be heard! 
I can not but think that a hard measure of 
justice was meted out to him, in proportion to 
the extent of his sins. More weak and foolish 
than our friend and hero he had been, but not 
| to my knowledge more wicked. But it is to the 
vain and foolish that the punishments fall; and 
to them they fall so thickly and constantly that 
the thinker is driven to think that vanity and 
folly are of all sins those which may be the least 
forgiven. As for Cradell I may declare that he 
did marry Amelia, that he did, with some pride, 
take the place of master of the house at the 


farewell of Burton Crescent. 


or of its 
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bottom of Mrs. Roper’s table, and that he did 
make himself responsible for all Mrs. Roper’s 
debts. Of his future fortunes there is not space 
to speak in these pages. 

Going away from the Crescent, Eames had 
himself driven to his office, which he reached 
just as the men were leaving it, at four o’elock. 
Cradell was gone, so that he did not see him on 
that afternoon; but he had an opportunity of 
shaking hands with Mr. Love, who treated him 
with all the smiling courtesy due to an official 
big-wig—for a private secretary, if not absolute- 
ly a big-wig, is semi-big, and entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of reverence—and he passed Mr. 
Kissing in the passage, hurrying along as usual 
with a huge book under his arm. Mr. Kissing, 
hurried as he was, stopped his shufiling feet ; 
but Eames only looked at him, hardly honoring 
him with the acknowledgment of a nod of his 
head. Mr. Kissing, however, was not offended; 
he knew that the private secretary of the First 
Commissioner had been the guest of an earl; 
and what more than a nod could be expected 
from him? After that John made his way 
into the august presence of Sir Raffle, and found 
that great man putting on his shoes in the pres- 
ence of FitzHoward. FitzHoward blushed; but 
the shoes had not been touched by him; as he 
took occasion afterward to inform John Eames. 

Sir Raffle was all smiles and civility. ‘‘ De- 
lighted to see you back, Eames: am, upon my 
word; though I and FitzHoward have got on 
capitally in your absence; haven't we, FitzHow- 
ard ?” 

**Oh yes,” drawled FitzHoward. ‘TI haven't 
minded it for a time, just while Eames has been 
away.” 

‘** You’re much too idle to keep at it, I know; 
but your bread will be buttered for you else- 
where, so it doesn’t signify. My compliments 
to the duchess when you see her.” Then Fitz- 
Howard went. ‘And how’s my dear old friend?” 
asked Sir Raffle, as though of all men living 
Lord De Guest were the one for whom he had 
the strongest and the oldest love. And yet he 
must have known that John Eames knew as 
much about it as he did himself. But there are 
men who have the most lively gratification in 
calling lords and marquises their friends, though 
they know that nobody believes a word of what 


they say—even though they know how great is | 


the odium they incur, and how lasting is the 
ridicule which their vanity produces. It is a 
gentle insanity which prevails in the outer courts 
of every aristocracy ; and as it brings with it- 
self considerable annoyance and but a lukewarm 
pleasure, it should not be treated with too keen 
a severity. 


** And how’s my dear old friend?” Eames | 


assured him that his dear old friend was all 
right, that Lady Julia was all right, that the 
dear old place was all right. Sir Raffle now 
spoke as though the ‘‘ dear old place” were quite 
well known to him. ‘Was the game doing 
pretty well? Was there a promise of birds ?” 
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Sir Raffle’s anxiety was quite intense, and ex 


pressed with almost familiar affection. “ Ang 
by-the-by, Eames, where are you living at I 
ent?” 

*“Well, I’m not settled. I’m at the Great 
Western Railway Hotel at this moment.” 

** Capital house, very ; 


res. 


only it’s expensive if 
you stay there the whole season.” Johnny had 
no idea of remaining there beyond one night. 
but he said nothing as to this. «“ sy-the-by, 
you might as well come and dine with us to. 
morrow. Lady Buffle is most anxious to knoy 
There’ll be one or two with us. I did 
ask my friend Dumbello, but there’s some 
sense going on in the House, and he thinks 

he can't get away.” Johnny was more gracious 
than Lord Dumbello, and accepted the invita 
tion. ‘‘I wonder what Lady Buffle will b 
like ?” he said to himself, as he walked aw 
from the office. 

He had turned into the Great Western Hotel. 
not as yet knowing where to look for a home; 
and there we will leave him, eating his solitary 
mutton-chop at one of those tables which are si 
comfortable to the eye, but which are so com 
fortless in reality. I speak not now with refer- 
ence to the excellent establishment which has 
been named, but to the nature of such tables in 
general, A solitary mutton-chop in a hotel cof 


you. 


| fee-room is not a banquet to be envied by any 


god; and if the mutton-chop be converted into 
soup, fish, little dishes, big dishes, and the rest, 
the matter becomes worse and not better. What 
comfort are you to have, seated alone on that 
horse-hair chair, staring into the room and 
watching the waiters as they whisk about their 
towels? No one but an Englishman has ever 
yet thought of subjecting himself to such a posi- 
tion as that! But here we will leave John 
Eames, and in doing so I must be allowed to de- 
clare that only now, at this moment, has he en- 
tered on his manhood. Hitherto he has been a 
hobbledehoy—a calf, as it were, who had carried 
his calfishness later into life than is common with 
calves; but who did not, perhaps, on that ac- 
count, give promise of making a worse ox than 
the rest of them. His life hitherto, as recorded 
in these pages, had afforded him no brilliant suc- 
cess—had hardly qualified him for the rdle of 
hero which he has been made to play. I feel 
that I have been in fault in giving such prom- 
inence to a hobbledehoy, and that I should have 
told my story better had I brought Mr. Crosbie 
more conspicuously forward on my canvas. He, 
at any rate, has gotten to himself a wife—as a 
hero always should do; whereas I must leave 
my poor friend Johnny without any matrimonial 
prospects. 

It was thus that he thought of himself as he 
sat moping over his solitary table in the hotel 
coffee-room. He acknowledged to himself that 
he had not hitherto been a man; but at the 
same time He made some resolution which, I 
trust, may assist him in commencing his man- 
hood from this date. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was early in June that Lily went up to her 
nele at the Great House, pleading for Hopkins 
pleading that to Hopkins might be restored 
‘the privileges of head gardener at the Great 
There was some absurdity in this, see- 
he had never really relinquished his 
s; but the manner of the quarrel had 
een in this wise: 
There was in those days, and had been for 
a vexed question between Hopkins and 
the bailiff on the matter of - able 
re. Hopkins had pretended to the right 


rivil 


ns 


f taking what he required from the farm-vard, 

ithout asking leave of any one. Jolliffe in 1 

urn had hinted that, if this were so, Hopkins 

yould take it all. ‘* But I can’t eat it,” Hop- 
ns had said. Jolliffe merely gru 

the grunt, as Hopkins thought, that though 

} 


1 


ki nted, signify- 


gardener couldn’t eat a mountain of manure 
fifty feet long and fifteen high—couldn’t eat 
th » body—he might convert it into things 
And so there 
eena great feud. The unfortunate squire had 
f course been called on to arbitrate, and, hay- 
yostponed his decision by every contrivance 


} 


le for his own personal use. l 


5 | 
possible to him, had at last been driven by Jol- 
liffe to declare that Hopkins should take nothing 
Hopkins, when 


cision Was made known to him by his mas- 


that was not assigned to him. 
a 


ter, bit his old lips, and turned round upon his 
ld heel, speechless. ‘* You'll find it’s so at all 
ther places,” said the squire, apologetically. 
‘Other places!” sneered Hopkins. Where would 
» find other gardeners like himself? It is hard- 
y necessary to declare that from that moment 
he resolved that he would abide by no such or- 
Jolliffe on the next morning informed the 
squire that the order had been broken, and the 
squire fretted and fumed, wishing that Jolliffe 
were well buried under the mountain in question. 
“Tf they all is to do as they like,” said Jolliffe, 
“then nobody won't care for nobody.” The 
squire understood that an order if given must be 


ybeyed, and therefore, with many inner groan- 
ings of the spirit, resolved that war must be 
waged against Hopkins. 

On the following morning he found the old 
man himself wheeling a huge barrow of manure 
round from the yard into the kitchen garden. 
Now, on ordinary occasions, Hopkins was not 
required to do with his own hands work of that 
description. He had a man under him who 
hewed wood and carried water and wheeled bar- 
rows—one man always, and often two. The 
squire knew when he saw him that he was sin- 
ning, and bade him stop upon his road. 

‘* Hopkins,” he said, “‘ why didn’t you ask for 
what you wanted, before you took it?” The 
old man put down the barrow on the ground, 
looked up in his master’s face, spat into his 
hands, and then again resumed his barrow. 
“Hopkins, that won’t do,” said the squire. 
**Stop where you are.” 


2 AT ALLINGTON. 


‘* What won't do?” said Hopkins, stil 
ing the barrow from the ground, but not 
rogressing. 

** Put it 
, 


put it down. 


d 


»wn, Hopkins,” and Hopkins did 
**Don’t you know that y 
latly disobeying my orders ?” 

*Squ 


ju are 


re, I’ve been here about this plac 
ing on nigh seventy years.” 

‘If you’ve be ing on a hundred a 
enty it wouldn’t do that there should be more 
than one master. I'm the 
intend to be so to the end. 
back into the yard.” 

‘* Back the 
** Yes ° bac 
‘¢ What— 
Yes ; 


n gr y. 


master here, a 


Take that mat 


into ard ?” said Hopkit 


] 
510 
] 

K 
afore al 


se 


you’ 


moment, looking aws 
is head as the 
, | 


put by the aid 
to a right conclusion. 
and putting him 
varried away his pri 
At 
een beyond the squire’s } 
would Mr. Dale ha 
0 come to a personal encounter with 
But he called aft the i 
wrath that if he were not obeyed the disol 
nt ever. 
Hopkins, equal to the occasion, shook his head 
as he trotted on, deposited his load at the foot 
of the cucumber frames, and then at once re- 
turning to his master, tendered to him the key 
of the green-house. 
‘¢ Master,” said H 
could with his scanty brea 
the key; of course 
and doesn’t care ab 
of the cottage 


work'us, I suppose 


at last 


sumed the 


come 
barrow, 


+ 


into a 7 


into the kitch en. the pace which he 
went it would have 
\- 


er to stop him, nor wi 


ed 


t his 
ant. fter man in dire 


yecdi- 


ent servant should rue the consequences fo1 


ins iking as best | 
there’ 
no warning, 


I'll be 


t} 


tne 


f 


1 
+} se 
n, 


1 
br there it is 
nt 


y week's wages. 


vA 
a and as for 
they'll let me in at once, 
your honor’ll give ‘em a line.” 

Now as Hopkins was well known by the sqr 
to be the owner of three or four hundred pounds, 


out nf, 


the hint about the work-house must be allowed 
to have been melodramatic. 

** Don’t be fool,” 
gnashing his teeth. 

‘*T know I've been a fool,” said Hopkins, 
‘‘ about that ’ere doong ; 
too much for me. When a man’s feelings has 
been too much for him, he'd better just take his- 
self off, and lie in the work’us till he dies.” 
And then he again tendered the key. But the 
squire did not take the key, and so Hopkins 
went on. ‘I s’pose I'd better just see to the 
lights and the like of that till you've suited 
yourself, Mr. Dale. It ’ud be a pity all them 
grapes should go off, and they, as you may say, 
all one as fit for the table. It’s a long way the 
best crop I ever see on ’em. I've been that 
careful with ‘em that I haven't had a natural 
night’s rest, not since February. There ain’t 
nobody about this place as understands grapes, 


a said the squire, almost 


my feelings has been 
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nor yet any where nigh that could be got at. 
My lord’s head man is wery ignorant; but even 
if he knew ever so, of course he couldn’t come 
here. I suppose I'd better keep the key till 
you're suited, Mr. Dale.” 

Then for a fortnight there was an interreg- 
num in the gardens, terrible in the annals of 
Allington. Hopkins lived in his cottage indeed, 
and looked most sedulously after the grapes. 
In looking after the grapes, too, he took the 
green-houses under his care; but he would have 
nothing to do with the outer gardens, took no 
wages, returning the amount sent to him back 
to the squire, and insisted with every body that 
he had been dismissed. He went about with 
some terrible horticultural implement always in 
his hand, with which it was said that he intend- 
ed to attack Jolliffe ; but Jolliffe prudently kept 
out of his way. 

As soon as it had been resolved by Mrs. Daie 
and Lily that the flitting from the Small House 
at Allington was not to be accomplished, Lily 
communicated the fact to Hopkins. 

** Miss,” said he, ‘‘when I said them few 
words to you and your mamma, I knew that 
you would listen to reason.” 

This was no more than Lily had expected ; 


that Hopkins should claim the honor of having 


prevailed by his arguments was a matter of 


course, 


** Yes,” said Lily; ‘we've made up our | 


minds to stay. Uncle wishes it.” 

** Wishes it! Laws, miss, it ain’t only wishes. 
And we all wishes it. Why, now, look at the 
reason of the thing. Here’s this here house—” 

‘* But, Hopkins, it’s decided. We're going 
to stay. What I want to know is this; can you 
come at once and help me to unpack ?” 

‘What! this very evening, as is—” 

**Yes, now; we want to have the things 
about again before they come back from Guest- 
wick.” 


Hopkins scratched his head and hesitated, not | 


wishing to yield to any proposition that could 
be considered as childish; but he gave way at 
last, feeling that the work itself was a good 
work. Mrs. Dale also assented, laughing at 
Lily for her folly as she did so, and in this way 


the things were unpacked very quickly, and the | 


alliance between Lily and Hopkins became, for 
the time, very close. This work of unpacking 
and resettling was not yet over, when the battle 
of the manure broke out, and therefore it was 
that Hopkins, when his feelings had become al- 
together too much for him ‘‘about the doong,” 
came at last to Lily, and laying down at her 
feet all the weight and all the glory of his sixty 
odd years of life, implored her to make matters 
straight for him. ‘‘ It’s been a killing me, miss, 
so it has, to see the way they’ve been a cutting 
that sparagus. It ain’t cutting at all. It’s just 
hocking it up—what is fit, and what isn’t, alto- 
gether. And they’ve been a putting the plants 
in where I didn’t mean ‘em, though they know’d 
I didn’t mean ’em. I’ve stood by, miss, and 
said never a word. I'd a died sooner. But, 


Miss Lily, what my sufferings have been, \ aus 
of my feelings getting the better of me abo 
that—you know, miss—nobody will ever 
nobody — nob dy — nobody.” 
turned away and wept. 

** Uncle,” said Lily, creeping close UP against 
his chair, ‘I want to ask you a great favor,” 

“A great favor. 
refuse you any thing at present. 
another earl to the house, is it ?” 

‘** Another earl!” said Lily. 

‘Yes; haven’t you heard? Miss Bell ha 
been here this morning, insisting that I should 
have over Lord De Guest and his sister { 
the marriage. It seems that there was som 
scheming between Bell and Lady Julia.’ 

‘* Of course you'll ask them.” 

‘¢ Of course I must. Ive no Way out of it 
It'll be all very well for Bell, who'll be off to Wales 
with her lover; but what am I to do with th 
earl and Lady Julia, when they're gone? Will 
you come and help me ?” 

In answer to this, Lily of course promised that 
she would come and help. ‘‘ Indeed,” said she. 
‘*T thought we were all asked up for the day 
And now for my favor. Uncle, you must forgive 
poor Hopkins.” 

“Forgive a fiddlestick!” said the squire. 

**No, but you must. You can’t think ho 
unhappy he is.” 

‘* How can I forgive a man who won't forgiy: 


tel] 


Then Hopk 


It isn’t te 














|me? He goes prowling about the place doing no- 


thing; and he sends me back his wages, and | 
looks as though he were going to murder som 
one; and all because he wouldn’t do as he was 
told. How am I to forgive such a man as that ? 
“* But, uncle, why not?” 
‘Tt would be his forgiving me. 


He knows 


very well that he may come back whenever h 


pleases; and, indeed, for the matter of that he 
has never gone away.” 

‘* But he is so very unhappy.” 

‘*What can I do to make him happier ?” 

‘* Just go down to his cottage and tell him 
that you forgive him.” 

‘Then he'll argue with me.” 

**No; I don’t think hewill. He is too much 
down in the world for arguing now.” 

* Ah! you don’t know him asIdo. All the 
misfortunes in the world wouldn’t stop that man’s 
conceit. Of course I'll go if you ask me, but 


| it seems to me that I’m made to knock under t 


every body. I hear a great deal about othe 
people’s feelings, but I don’t know that min 
are very much thought of.” He was not alto- 
gether in a happy mood, and Lily almost re- 
gretted that she had persevered; but she di 

succeed in carrying him off across the garden t 
the cottage, and as they went together she prom- 
ised him that she would think of him always— 
always. The scene with Hopkins can not b 
described now, as it would take too many of ou! 
few remaining pages. It resulted, I am afraid 
I must confess, in nothing more triumphant to 
the squire than a treaty of mutual forgiveness. 
Hopkins acknowledged with much self-reproach 


° 
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hat his fe elings had ‘pee n too many for va : 
ut then, look at his provocation! He could 
rot keep his tongue from that matter, and cer- 
sinly said as much in his own defense as he did 
n confession of his sins. The substantial tri- 
ymph was altogether his, for nobody again ever 
od interfere with his operations in the 
m-yard. He showed his submission to his 
ter mainly by consenting 


lar to 


to receive his wa- 


for the two weeks which he had passed in 


idlen 
Owing to this little accident Lily was not so 
much oppressed by Hopkins as she had expect- 


ed to be in that matter of their altered plans ; 
ut this salvation did not extend to Mrs. Hearn, 
to Mrs. Crump, or, above all, to Mrs. Boyce. 
hey, all of them, took an interest more or less 
strong in the Hopkins controversy; but their 
interest in the occupation of the Small House 
was much stronger, and it was found useless to 
put Mrs. Hearn off with the gardener’s persist- 
ent refusal of his wages, when she was big with 
inquiry whether the house was to be painted in- 
side as well as out. *‘ Ah,” said she, *‘ I think 
I'll go and look at lodgings at Guestwick myself, 
and pack up some of my beds.” Lily made no 
answer to this, feeling that it was a part of that 
punishment which she had expected. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear,” said Mrs. Crump to the two girls ; well, 
to be sure, we should a been lone without ’ec 

and mayhap we might a got worse in your 
place; but why did ’ee go and fasten up all 
your things in them big boxes just to unfasten 
em all again?” 

‘¢ We changed our minds, 
Bell, with some severity. 

‘‘Yees, I know ye changed your mindses. 
Well, it’s all right for the loiks o’ ye, no doubt ; 
but if we changes our mindses we hears of it.” 

‘*So, it seems, do we!” said Lily. Sut 
never mind, Mrs. Crump. Do you send us our 
letters up early, and then we won't quarrel.” 

‘*Oh, letters!) Drat them for letters. Iwish 
there weren’t no sich things. ‘There was a man 
here yesterday with his imperence. I don’t 
know where he come from—down from Lun’on, 
I b’leeve: and this was wrong, and that was 
wrong, and every thing was wrong; and then 
he said he’d have me discharged the sarvice.” 

** Dear me, Mrs. Crump; that wouldn’t do at 
all.” 

**Discharged the sarvice! Tuppence farden 
aday! So I told ‘um to discharge hisself, and 
take all the old bundles and things away upon 
his shoulders. Letters indeed! What busi- 
ness have they with post-missusses, if they can 
not pay ’em better nor tuppence farden a day ?” 
And in this way, under the shelter of Mrs. 
Crump’s storm of wrath against the inspector 
who had visited her, Lily and Bell escaped much 
that would have fallen upon their own heads; 
but Mrs. Boyce still remained. I may here 
add, in order that Mrs. Crump’s history may be 
carried on to the farthest possible point, that she 
was not ‘‘ discharged the sarvice,” and that she 
still receives her twopence farthing a day from 


Mrs. Crump,”’ said 
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the ¢ Crown. ‘That's a bitter old lady,” said 
the inspector to the man who was driving him 
“Yes, Sir; they all Says the 
There ain’t none of ‘em get much change out of 
Mrs. Crump.” 

Bell and Lily went together 
Boyce’s. ‘* Tf she makes herself 
able I shall insist upon talking 
riage,” said Lily. 

**T’ve not the sligh 
‘only I don’t know 
about it. 


2 same about she. 


Mrs. 


disagree- 


also to 
very 
of 


your mar 


te ] 
tes i 


Bell ; 


to say 


objection,” 
what there 
Marrying the doctor is 
commonplace sort of thing.” 


sak 
be 


such a very 


can 


* Not a bit more commonplace than marrying 
the parson,” 
**Oh yes, 


said Lily. 

itis. Parsons’ marriages are often 
very grand affairs. They come in among coun- 
ty people. That's their luck in life. Doctors 
never do; nor lawyers. I don’t think lawyers 
ver get married in the country. ‘They're sup- 
posed to do it up in London. Bi country 
not a thing to be talked 


( 


I 


rea 
5 


a 
doctor’s wedding is 
about much.” 

Mrs. Boyce probably agreed r of 
the matter, seeing that she did not choose the 
coming marriage as her first subject of conversa- 
tion. »d she 
flew away immediately to the house, and began 
to express her very great surprise—her surprise 
and her joy also—at the sudden change which 
had been made in their plans. ‘‘It is so much 
nicer, you know,” said she, ‘‘ that things should 
be pleasant among relatives.” 

‘Things always have been tolerably 
with us,” said Bell. 

**Oh yes; I’msure of that. I've always said 
it was quite a yer to see you and your uncle 
together. And wl about 
having to leave—’ 

** But we didn’t have Mrs. 
We were going to because we 
mamma would be more comfortable 
wick; and now we're not going to le: 
we've all 
calls it.” 

‘And is it true the 
painted ?” asked Mrs. Boyce. 

‘*T believe it is true,” said Lily. 

**Tnside and out ?” 

‘Tt must be done some day,” 


** Ves, 


this view 


As soon as the two girls were seat 


pleasant 


1en we heard your all 


to leave, Boyce. 
thought 
in Guest- 
ive, because 
‘changed our mindses,’ as Mrs. Crump 


leave 


house is going to be 


said Bell. 

but I must say it is gener- 
ous of the squire. There’s such a deal of wood- 
work about your house. I know I wish the 
ecclesiastical commissioners would paint ours ; 
but nobody ever does any thing for the clergy. 
I’m sure I’m delighted you're going to stay. As 
I said to Mr. Boyce, what should we ever hay 
done without you? I believe the squire had 
made up his mind that he would not let the 
place.” 

‘*T don’t think he ever has let it.” 

‘** And if there was nobody in it, it would al! 
go to rack and ruin; wouldn't it? Had your 
mamma to pay any thing for the lodgings she 
engaged at Guestwick ?” 

** Upon my word I don’t know. 


to be sure ; 


Bell can tell 
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you better about that than I, as Dr. Crofts set- 
tled it. I suppose Dr. Crofts tells her every 
thing.” And so the convérsation was changed, 
and Mrs. Boyce was made to understand that 
whatever further mystery there might be, it 
would not be unraveled on that occasion. 

It was settled that Dr. Crofts and Bell should 
be married about the middle of June, and the 
squire determined to give what grace he could to 
the ceremony by opening his own house on the 
Lord De Guest and Lady Julia were 

invited by special arrangement between her lady- 
ship and Bell, as has been before explained. 
The colonel also with Lady Fanny came up from 
lorquay on the occasion, this being the first 
visit made by the colonel to his paternal roof for 
many years. Bernard did not accompany his 
father. He had not yet gone abroad, but there 
were circumstances which made him feel that 
he would not find himself comfortable at the 
wedding. The service was performed by Mr. 
Boyce, assisted, as the County Chronicle very 
fully remarked, by the Reverend John Joseph 
Jones, M.A., late of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and curate of St. Peter’s, Northgate, Guestwick ; 
the fault of which little advertisement was this, 
that as none of the readers of the paper had pa- 
tience to get beyond the Reverend John Joseph 
Jones, the fact of Bell’s marriage with Dr. Crofts 
was not disseminated as widely as might have 
been wished. 

The marriage went off very nicely. The 
squire was upon his very best behavior, and wel- 
comed his guests as though he really enjoyed 
their presence there in his halls. Hopkins, who 
was quite aware that he had been triumphant, 
decorated the old rooms with mingled flowers 
and greenery with an assiduous care which 
pleased the two girls mightily. And during 
this work of wreathing and decking there was 
one little morsel of feeling displayed which may 
as well be told in these last lines. Lily had 
been encouraging the old man while Bell for a 
moment had been absent. 

‘‘T wish it had been for thee, my darling!” 
he said; ‘‘I wish it had been for thee!” 

“‘Tt is much better as it is, Hopkins,” she 
inswered, solemnly. 

‘Not with him, though,” he went on, ‘‘ not 
with him. I wouldn’t a hung a bough for him. 
But with t’other one.” 

Lily said no word further. She knew that 
the man was expressing the wishes of all around 
her. She said no word further, and then Bell 
returned to them. 

But no one at the wedding was so gay as Lily 
—so gay, so bright, and so wedding-like. She 
flirted with the old earl till he declared that he 
would marry her himself. No one seeing her 
that evening, and knowing nothing of her im- 
mediate history, would have imagined that she 
herself had been cruelly jilted some six or eight 
months ago. And those who did know her could 
not imagine that what she then suffered had hit 
her so hard that no recovery seemed possible for 
her. But though no recovery, as she herself be- 


oceasion. 











lieved, was possible for her- 
a man whose right arm had been taken from | 
in the battle, still all the world had not ¢ 
with that right arm. The bullet which ] 
maimed her sorely had not touched her lifi a 


ar 
AC, al 


though she 


she scorned to go abeut the world ¢ mplaini 
either by word or look of the injury she had ; 
ceived. ‘‘ Wives when they have lost the ir hr 
bands still eat and laugh,” she said to hers 
** and he is not dead like that.” So she reso] 
that she would be happy, and I here d 
that she not only seemed to carry out her ri 
tion, but that she did carry it out in very tr 
‘You're a dear good man, and I know y 
be good to her,” she said to Crofts ji 
was about to start with his bride. 

‘Tl try, at any rate,” he answered. 

** And I shall expect you to be good to n 
too. Remember you have married the whol 
family ; 





and, Sir, you mustn’t believe a y 
of what that bad man says in his novels al 
mothers-in-law. He has done a great deal 
harm, and shut half the ladies in England 
of their daughters’ houses.” 

‘He sha’n’t shut Mrs. Dale ou n 

‘‘Remember he doesn’t. Now, good-by!’ 
So the bride and bridegroom went off, and Lil 
was left to flirt with Lord De Guest. 

Of whom else is it necessary that a word 
two should be said before I allow the wearv ] 
to fall from my hand? The squire, after mu 
inward struggling on the subject, had ack: 7 
edged to himself that his sister-in-law had 
received from him that kindness which sh 
deserved. He had acknowledged this, ] 
ing to do his best to amend his past error 
I think I may say that his efforts in that 
would not be received ungraciously by Mrs. 
Dale. I am inclined therefore to think that 
life at Allington, both at the Great House and 
at the Small, would soon become pleasanter than 
it used to be in former days. Lily soon got tl 
Balmoral boots, or, at least, soon learned that 
the power of getting them as she pleased had 




















she talked even of buying the squirrel’s cage; 
but Iam not aware that her extravagance’led 
her as far as that. 

Lord De Courcy was left suffering dreadfully 
from gout and ill-temper at Courcy Castle. Yes, 
indeed! To him in his latter days life did not 
seem to offer much that was comfortable. His 
wife had now gone from him, and declared pos- 
itively to her son-in-law that no earthly consid 
eration should ever induce her to go back again; 
—‘‘ not if I were to starve!” she said. By which 
she intended to signify that she would be firm in 
her resolve, even though she should thereby lose 
her carriage and horses. Poor Mr. Gazebce 
went down to Courcy, and had a dreadful inter- 
view with the earl; but matters were at last ar- 
ranged, and her ladyship remained at baden- 
3aden in a state of semi-starvation. That is to 


devolved upon her from her uncle’s gift ; so th: 


say, she had but one horse to her carriage. 
As regards Crosbie, I am inclined to believe 
that he did again recover his power at his office. 
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Mr. Butterwell’s master, and the mas- | out of place in the better-ordered homes of th 
As for the old 


} 
t 


. of Mr. Optimist, and the major. He | North as a bull in a china-shop. 
his business, and could do it, which was negro servants, once so common in our North 


haps, than might fairly be said of any ern kitchens and halls, they have becomealmost 
; Under such circumstances extinct through inherent weakness or » fi 


xternal pressure 


,P 

, other three. 

= sure to get in his hand and lead e> 

sowhere his star did not recover its a Ireland and Germany have long been, 
He dined at his club almost daily, | will continue to be, the chief sources « 

re those with whom he habitually f domestic servants for , 


1 come little circle. But he was not the and Western Stat 


> former days—the Crosbie known in that we 
ind in St. James’s Street. He had | very raw it is; for those who e 
his little vessel bravely out into the deep | cook our dinners, to guard our 
s. and had sailed her well while fortune | stery, and to tend the 
close to him. But he had forgotten his are, for the most part, peasants, 
11 rules, and suecess had made him idle. | tion in their own land has been hardly 
fis plummet and lead had not been used, and | than that of the erican Indian. The serv- 
1d kept no look-out ahead. ‘Therefore the ants in Europe Are generally the most thriving 
rock he met shivered his bark to pieces. | of the lower classes, : 2 
wife, the Lady Alexandrina, is to be seen | in lined to emigrate. is rare to find acco 
the one-horse carriage with her mother at | plished European domestics in this country 
len-Baden. though there are many no doubt who profes 
THE END. be such. 


England, France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
however, send an oc mal coachman 
} 


no is 


n 


x 


t 


YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT. sens tlie -antie, ax Reames aatiaal 
YICH as we are in money, and profuse in | more or less an expert. : 
, spending it in order to heighten the en- Nati 
vm nt f life, the good servant—that essential | tion, have :« V le repugnance to become 
mfort and luxury—seems beyond our reach. | menials, and there is consequently no hope of a 
» houses we have, and superfine furni- | supply of servants from this source until the 
2, and superfine ladies, and all other orna- present social relations between master and man, 
| superfluities in excess; but those plain | and mistress and maid, are materially changed. 
»s—the skillful cook, the handy maid, and | It is from no indisposition to work, for native 
trusty nurse, we rarely possess. Americans can find no task-masters as exacting 
Though the finished article is scarce, the raw «as themselves: but they associate with domesti 
erial is abundant. Three-quarters of the | service the idea of servile dependence, and will 
» have become tributary to the lucky fourth not sabmit to be the humble servants of any 
inhabit. Asia, Africa, and Europe have master or mistress. The word ‘‘ Help” was 
yared their overflowing populations into the | coined for their especial benefit; but though in- 
aving ocean of American labor. China has voked by this flattering appellation they per- 
sent from its swarming hives thousands of its | sistently refuse their aid. 
itient Coolies to California and Oregon, where Our female servants are, for the most part, 
uw fellow-citizens are served with an enviable Irish and German, and of these the former 
sdience by the long-tailed children of the sun. | greatly predominate; for the latter, though of 
Virginia and the Carolinas have their millions | more aptitude, have less inclination for service ; 
f negroes, whose stolen labor was once the | and besides finding husbands readily soon be- 
boasted blessing of their masters, but soon to’ come mistresses of households of their own. 
1 } 


t ne 


be confessed theircurse. What the future may |The main-stay, then, of our domestic establis 
he of these prolific children of Ham who can | ments is the Irish female peasant. She it is 
tell? But Humanity hopes that, with the rights | who is both the necessity and plague of our 
f man conceded, the duties of man may be ful-| homes. As we can not dispense with her 
filled ; while Political Economy is devising plans | strong arms, we have to endure her ignorance, 
to save the waste of so much bone and muscle, | her uncouth manners, her varying caprices, and 
ind to bring their productive force into co-opera- | her rude tongue. 

m with the general utility. Housekeepers complain bitterly of Bridget’s 

Among the slaves of the South there are some | ignorance and awkwardness, and will tell you, 
ew accomplished domestic servants who have | with tears in their eyes, how she cut off the 
been perfected in the households of the luxurious tender and eatable parts of the asparagus and 
lanters. These, when luxurious planters shall served up the tough stalks; how she washed 
be no more, are destined, no doubt, to fill ap-| her feet in the soup-tureen; how, in her zeal 
propriate places in the rich and free houses of for a shine, she rubbed off the coat of bronze 
the North. Most of the negroes, however, even | from the tea-urn; how she scrubbed the family 
those who are called domestic servants, brought | portraits with soap and water, and wore off a 
up as they have been in the slatternly house- nose and knocked out an eye; how she left 
holds of the South and Southwest, would be as! open the front-door and let in the prowling 
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thief, who made a clean sweep of the hats and 
coats in the hall; how she choked baby, who 
hasn’t cut a tooth, with a chicken bone; how 
she cut wood with the best ivory-handled carv- 
er, and stirred the fire with the silver gravy 
spoon; and how, in fine, ‘‘ these Irish servants 
are the plague of our lives.” As for the minor 
offenses of Bridget, such as burning the daily 
roast to a cinder, setting the table all awry, 
breaking the crockery, letting baby fall into the 
fire, sweeping the parlor carpet with the street 
broom, soaking the ivory-handled knives and 
forks in boiling water, and letting the cat drink 
up all the milk: these are such everyday oc- 
currences that they are hardly worth mention. 

The ignorance of Bridget is, no doubt, tor- 
menting to the careful housekeeper; but what 
else can we expect? Where’ has she had an 
opportunity to learn? Surely not in her na- 
tive Connaught. Born and bred in a mnud- 
hovel, in the companionship of boorish peasants 
like herself—the “ finest pisantry in the world,” 
as O'Connell called them—and the family pig, 
she can know nothing of the simplest elements 
of civilized life. Her knowledge of cookery is 
confined to the mixing of buttermilk and pota- 
toes for the daily meal of the whole domestic 
circle, including the hog. The very utensils 
of the kitchen, beyond a soot-covered iron pot, 
are mysteries to her. Her ideas of tending ¢ 
baby are derived from an affectionate reminis- 
cence of a sturdy brat of an infant brother or 
sister sprawling, naked, in the mud, in close 
proximity, and mingling its cries with the so- 
norous grunt of the pig. As for chamber-work 
and waiting, what occasion is there for learning 
any thing about either in a hovel, where all heip 
themselves to their food out of a common pot, 
and lie down promiscuously upon the ground ? 
In regard to washing and ironing, these are re- 
finements we should no more expect her to 
have learned at home than to play on a piano 
or to dance the polka. What Bridget may pick 
up of the domestic proprieties during her voy- 
age across the Atlantic, huddled up in a ship's 
steerage with hundreds of her compatriots, and 
kept upon a severe regimen of a pint of fresh 
water a day, salt pork, sea biscuit, and potatoes, 
can not add much to her information of the du- 
ties of a servant. Arrived in the United States, 
she may catch at the house of a friend or rela- 
tive a glimpse—and the first of her life—of a 
joint of meat, cooked probably at the baker's 
round the corner, and of other humble comforts 
of civilization ; but this can not greatly increase 
her knowledge. She soon learns, however, that 
labor is in demand and wages high. To get 
six, seven, or eight dollars a month, as it may 
be, she believes to be the chief duty of a serv- 
ant, and troubles herself very little about the 
rest. She soon gets a place; for her service, 
in the want of better, is indispensable. Thus 
she undertakes to do what she knows nothing 
about, and becomes the torment and the sub- 
ject of complaint of every housekeeper. 

It is true that there are a few of the wealth- | 


iest who are not obliged to take their Bridzets 
entirely in the raw state. Such by payir os 
highest wages can always command the |, st j 
the market, and thus secure servants who have 
managed to gather more or less experienc, 
their dutics in the course of a rapid circulatio, 
for several years among city families. But, 
these are notoriously unequal to the servi: 

quired, and our dames of wealth and luxury 
accordingly among the first to complain of 
universal grievance. The absentecism of th, 
American rich in Paris and on the Cont 

of Europe, which was becoming so gener: 


i Une 
til checked by the advancing premium on ¢ 
and consequent rise in exchange, has been at- 
tributed to the impossibility, from the want of 
good servants, of obtaining a well-orde 
mestic establishment at home. However 
may be, a still worse practice of our well-t 


people, that of abandoning the private hons 
for the boarding-house and public hotel, is con. 
stantly excused on this ground. Bridget's 
competency is thus responsible for one of t] 


worst evils of Amevican life—an evil which is 
not only corrupting but fast extinguishing th 
chief source of personal and national yirtue— 
domestic existence. 

It is not only of the incapacity of the servant 
to perform properly the services for which she is 
hired, that complaint is made, but of her pre- 
tentiousness or her ‘‘ uppisliness,” as it is called. 
If one is found ever so little capable of perform- 
ing the simple functions of her place, and likely 
to suit in the kitchen, parlor, or nursery, house- 
keepers tell us that she will so presume upon her 
small modicum of acquirements that none but 
the highest wages, the greatest privileges, and 
a minimum of work will satisfy her. She be- 
comes so exacting that, before accepting an en- 
gagement, she asks more questions than she an- 
swers, and seems as solicitous about the cl 
acter of her employer as her employer about 
hers. She has her own notions, too, of gentil- 
ity; and having a high idea of her own respect- 
ability, is particularly inquisitive in regard to 
that of her would-be mistress. ‘* How many 
servants do you keep, misthrus?” ‘* Three—a 
cook, chambermaid, and waiter.” ‘‘Is ita man 
wathur or a woman wathur?” ‘**A woman.’ 
‘It isn’t the likes of me, then, who will be aft- 
er living wi’ ye if ye don’t keep a man sarvant.” 
A lady of our acquaintance having selected a 
likely-looking girl at an intelligence office, pro- 
posed to take her home with her at once. On 
getting into the street the lady called an omni- 
bus; whereupon the girl asked her if she didn’t 
keep a carriage? Upon being answered ‘‘ No,’ 
she turned away, and refused the place for which 
she had been just engaged. In their advertise- 
ments for a place they take care to remind us 
that ‘‘none but respectable families need ap- 
ply.” These are facts, and confirm the truth- 
fulness of the basis of Leech’s series of humor- 
ous illustrations in Punch of the aspiring ten- 


| dencies of the modern servant. 


The following advertisement from a late New 


York Herald is a more public manifestation of 

+h life below stairs, and shows that the vulgar 
vee of the word “lady,” instead of the honor- 
able appellation of woman, so frequent in the 
parlor, is echoed in the kitchen : 


TANTED—SITUATIONS IN A PRIVATE FAMILY 
W by two young ladies; one as cook, and the other as 
cnar I 


yrmaid. Inquire at — ~ Street for two days. 


Here is another advertisement from the same 
1, in which the applicant for a place in the 


n not only assures us that she is a dady, 


pe 
a respectable one: 

RESPECTABLI 

r would d« 
Can give 


SITUATION WANTED—BY A 
ng lady, as cook, washer, and ironer 
1 private family. 


1] housework in a 
— Street. 


reference. Call for two days at — 


Here is a third: 


WO GERMAN LADIES WISH SITUATIONS IN 
T American families—one to do housework and make 


1erally useful; the other as housekeeper. In- 


at — ~ Street, in the dry-goods store. 


A ferocious ring at the bell drew the writer 
from his work on this very article to the door, 
where he was met by the demand from a grimy 
fellow to see ** the dady 
ing here to-day.” The ‘‘ lady” was the char- 
yr * woman who goes out to day’s work,” 


his wife) that’s wash- 


woman, 
who had condescended, for the small considera- 
tion of seventy-five cents, to assist in ‘ 
’ the week’s linen of a small establishment. 
One of the most annoying faults of Bridget 
is her frequent change of place. She has hard- 
ly received, we can’t say earned, her first month’s 


retting 


ues, when, for some frivolous excuse or other, 
he gives short or often no notice at all, and is 
off to serve some other disconsolate housekeep- 
er in her turn in the same way. 
establishment is thus never complete, never sct- 
tled. The household is the scene of a perpetual 
revolution. To-day there is a change of dynasty 
in the kitchen, to-morrow in the chamber or 
nursery. Domestic anarchy and confusion are 
the inevitable consequences. The master of the 
house returns from the cares and vexations of 
his day’s business, seeking repose in his home, 
but only finds disquiet. The old cook has gone, 
and the new one hasn’t come, or changed her 
mind, or wouldn’t suit, and there’s no dinner, 
or his wife is smutting her delicate hands or 
blowsing her lovely face over the kitchen fire 
trying to cook one. If it isn’t the cook it is the 
nurse, Whose month is up, and she ‘ wouldn’t 
stay, no, not a minute longer, if Misthrus Smith 
would give her twice the wages.” So the in- 
fant Augustus is squalling in the parlor and 
mamma crying with vexation when papa arrives 
expectant of a cheerful greeting. If not the 
cook’s or nurse’s, it is sure to be the waiter’s or 
chambermaid’s turn to go, and the table is not 
set or the beds are not made, or the floors not 
swept, or the parlors not dusted, and the mis- 
tress of the house not dressed for dinner, and 
consequently not in a state of mind or body very 
favorable to connubial bliss. Is it surprising that, 
with the household thus all awry, its so-called 
master should betake himself to the club or Del- 


A domestic 
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monico’s, or with his wife give up house and 
home altogether, and seek refuge from thes 
** plagues of servants” in the ease, however cor- 
rupting and costly, of the well-ordered hotel ? 
There 1s nothing so sets off an establishment 
as neat and appropriately-dressed servants, and 
yet they are seldom found even in the most mag- 
nificent of our houses. It is not that Bridget is 
averse to dress. On the contrary, she is as fond 
of fine feathers as her mistress, and often carries 
a twelve-month’s wages on her back. She will 
spend all her money for a silk dress, a lace col- 
lar, a velvet hat, and a flashy parasol, and not 
have a few shillings left to pay for a 
calico gown and a cotton neckerchief 


decent 
Indoors 
and on duty she is as slattern as a beggar ; 


side on a Sunday or a holiday she 


out- 
Is a8 fine a 
lady as her mistress, and might readily be mis- 
taken for her. In France and England female 
servants are always dressed in a neat and appro- 
priate costume, consisting of a white cap, a 
frilled apron of the same color, and a tightly- 
fitting spencer, with a short skirt or a gown 
Thus neatly and 
simply attired European waiting and nursery 


of plain gingham or calico. 


ld, and even 
the cooks and scullions fresh from the kitchen 
not unsightly. 
with the occupation and rude beauty of the 
class, that the ruddy English maid and the dark- 
faced French bonne, thus attired, are a great deal 
more picturesque, and not less attractive, than 
their fashionably-draped mistresses. We would 
defy Madame Calicot, with all the latest fashions 
at her command, to make up a Fifth Avenue 
beauty that could compete successfully in gracc 
of form, harmony of color, and tasteful adorn- 
ment with the Chocolate girl of the Dresden 
Gallery, who, it will be recollected, won a hus- 
band and a fortune by decorousness of dress no 


maids are ornaments to a househ« 


This plain dress so accords 


less than by beauty of person. 

We know a housekeeper who has made a 
strenuous effort toward reform in this matter of 
She keeps a supply of white 
caps and gingham dresses, and makes it a condi- 
tion, on hiring a waiting-maid or nurse, that 
she should put her head into the one and her 
body into the other. All her attempts upon 
Bridget have failed. She prefers shaking to the 
wind her frowsy locks reecking with castor-oil 
and bergamot and bobbing about, her hoops 
hung with rags, to wearing ‘‘a cotton night- 
cap and a common gingham frock.” Our re- 
former must have given up the struggle had she 
not had the luck to fall in with a Belgian and a 
Frenchwoman, who had the good sense to see 
the propriety of wearing a costume suitable t 
their occupations, and to appreciate the economy 
of being dressed at the expense of their mistress. 

Bridget, with her vigorous organization, has 
a strong appetite, and is apt to make a clean 
sweep in the kitchen of the sirloin and pudding, 
hardly touched in the dining-room, much to the 
annoyance of the economical housekeeper, who 
is groaning over the cost of meat at twenty-five 
cents a pound, and of eggs at fifty cents a dozen. 


servants’ dress. 
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Bridget is wasteful, no doubt, so have we all 
been in this most prodigal of lands until ‘‘ war 
prices” taught us a lesson of saving; and she, 
like the rest, has naturally wallowed in the gen- 
eral profusion. Bridget is fastidious, however ; 
and though her palate was early smothered in 
and dulled by the buttermilk and potatoes of her 
native Connaught, it has sharpened in America 
to a keen taste for the delicacies. Whiatever 
luxury has been barely tasted—cut and taken 
away to come again another day—and delicate- 
ly appreciated in the parlor, is sure to be enjoyed 
and devoured in the kitchen. As for coffee, tea, 
sugars, butter, Bridget must have them @ dis- 
cretion, cost what they may, as she deems an un- 
limited allowance of them as much a portion of 
her wages as her monthly greenbacks ; for Brid- 
get, once such a stickler for gold, has been forced 
to yield to Mr. Chase’s deluge of paper. 

There are some screws of housekeepers who 
insist upon doling out the bread by the slice 
and the sugar by the spoonful. But as parsi- 
mony is by no means the best economy, such 
lose more than they gain, for they are never 
well served, while all they have is held to be 
fair plunder. 

In Great Britain there are more complaints 
on the score of the voraciousness of servants 
than in this country. English employers have 
found a remedy in what is called board-wages, 
an allowance in money in lieu of food from the 
family table and larder. ‘ Every body,” says 
an English writer, “‘is tired of hearing of the 
gluttony of the class, of the waste, of the fastidi- 
ousness, of the indolence of a set of persons who 
were reared on potatoes and buttermilk, and 
who may come to be glad of a crust before they 
die. The facts may be true, but there is no use 
in ringing the changes upon them and making 
them a text for complaints and indignation. The 
servants who run to extremes in hot breakfasts, 
and luncheons, and suppers, and in eating five 
or six times a day, usually do it in assertion or 
consideration of their rights and dignities more 
than in the indulgence of their appetites. There 
is ambition in the demand of a varied and luxu- 
rious table, as there is in the dandyism of men- 
servants, and the crinolines and flower-wreaths 
of ladies’ maids. Where the affair of their table 
can be put into their own hands, a world of 
strife and jealousy, as well as of pernicious in- 
dulgence, is got rid of; but the trust reposed 
is so great that it is only in the best governed 
households that the arrangement can exist. The 
rate, however, at which board-wages are now 
paid, all the year round, is so much higher than 
formerly as to afford a curious measure of the 
advancing claims of the kitchen. In the dear 
days of war and corn-laws the board-wages paid 
in London were six shillings (a dollar and a 
half) per week for the women, and ten (two 
dollars and a half) for the men-servants, beer 
being included. Now we hear of ten or twelve 
shillings (two dollars and three dollars) for the 
women, and twelve or fourteen (three dollars 
and a half) for the men, besides one and six- 





pence (thirty-six cents) each for beer. We ha, 
ascertained that the average cost of the boa; 
servants (men and women) in the great Lond 
Clubs, at the present time, is about twely: 
lings (three dollars) a week. 

It would be interesting to learn how this fo»a 
is usually managed; what proportion of ' 
servants desire to save out of it: and how 
less they care for eating and drinking w) 
controversy is inflamed by it. We belie, 
ever, that wherever this plan has been tr 
is found to be popular with the servant 
selves, and that they save money out of t 
The objection to it is that it 1 
considerable temptation in their way, especi 
in the case of the cook, who is rr spt nsible for 
the provisions of the family. If there are re 
ly many houses where no bit, or scrap, or droy 
from the upper table is ever touched below, 
need no further evidence of the thorou 
spectability of a portion of the class of domest 
servants, nor of their rise in proportion to t] 
elevation of their position. Our grandmot] 
would certainly not have hazarded such a1 
rangement ; and they had actually a root 
lief that no maid-servant could resist |] 
herself to tea and sugar, however plentifi 
lower table was supplied. We all r meml 
probably, the device of those days, of puttir 
into the caddy a card on which was y 
**Remember tle commandment, ‘Thou s!} 
not steal!’” We ourselves are reminded how a 
strong sensation was produced by a saucy boy 
who deposited in the same place a drawing of 





lowance. 





aut 


an old housekeeper hanging, with the inscrip- 
tion, “*This is what you'll come to.” ‘Oh, 
Master Charles !” was reproachfully said to him 
next morning, ‘‘how could you say such a thing 
of me, that I should ever be hanged ?” 

In some of our larger establishments, and w 
are beginning with our increasing wealth to have 
them, this system of board-wages might be in- 
troduced with advantage, if their profuse and 
ostentatious proprietors should ever care for any 
thing so humble as economy. In smaller house- 
holds with one, two, or three servants, of course 








it would not do, as these can be more cheaply 
fed from the remains and natural waste of the 
family table. By-the-by there is no more re- 
markable evidence of the growth of luxury among 
us than the increase in the number of serv- 
ants. But a few years since it would have been 
rare to find the wealthiest housekeeper not satis- 
fied with three or four. Now the ordinary citi- 
zen’s wife, whose husband may enjoy a fair busi- 
ness income for the present, but whose future 
means of support depend on the fluctuating 
chances of trade, or the dubious prospects of a 
Mariposa dividend, can not do without a com- 
plete domestic establishment from butler to scul- 
lion. Laundresses, ladies’ maids, and French 
bonnes, of whom our American grandmothers 
had only read of in the fashionable novels of the 
day, have become the necessities of their grand- 
daughters. Judging from the complaints of 


these luxurious descendants of rude forefathers 
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counter and anvil, we question whether 
have diminished their cares by increasing 
“number of their servants. We commend to 
apophthegm of Franklin—‘‘ If you want 
be well waited upon, wait upon yourself ;” 
¢ you want to be tolerably waited upon, have 
» servant;” “‘if you want to be badly waited 
_ have two servants ;” ‘if you don’t want 
waited upon at all, have three.” 
If Bridget has vices in common with the rest 
the wicked world, she has her virtues too. 
h the muscle and strength of an Amazon 
ul to any physical effort, and can not 
rm with ease the most laborious func- 


is eq 
nerf 
a“) t > . 

ns of her place, but has force to spare for a 
» with an impudent butcher-boy or over 
Her mistress would as soon 
Her 
strong arm and voluble tongue keep the most 
tyrannical housekeeper in such awe as to save 


aring master. 
stir up a female tiger as arouse her anger. 


ier from all invasion of her prescriptive rights. 
Bridget, however, is not unamiable, provided 
her ‘Sunday out” and other privileges are not 
encroached upon, and that she is aliowed pretty 
much to have her own way. She is industrious, 
and like most who have no other resource, is 
never so happy and good-natured as when her 
hands are busy, provided her mistress don’t in 
sist that they be put to any other work than she 
bargained for. 
Bridget is as pious as a nun, and as great a 
kler for her ecclesiastical privileges as the 
of Rome. Though most of her employers 
agree with her in her religious tenets, and 
lige the time she devotes to matins, wakes, 
christenings, and other pi- 
ous duties, and grumble, when fish is scarce and 
dear, about the provision to be made for those 
jours maigres—the Wednesday and Friday of 
each week—they are forced to confess that Brid- 
get, though she does smell incense and indulge 
in other abominations (to the Protestant), is 
none the worse girl for being a good Catholic. 
rhough experienced housekeepers will acknowl- 
edge that they have fared rather worse than bet- 
ter with professed Lutherans and Calvinists, 
there are still many fastidiously pious folks, who, 
seeing in every Catholic servant a Jesuit in dis- 


marriages, funeral 


guise, believe that their own faith can only be 
secured by having their dinners cooked and beds 
made by Protestant hands. 

There can be no stronger proof of the affec- 
tionate nature of Bridget than her generosity to 
her poor relatives she has left behind in the old 
country. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been annually sent by the servants in America 
to Ireland to mitigate the miseries of their kin- 
dred there, or to relieve them of them forever 
by bringing them to this paradise of Patrick and 
his numerous progeny. 

Bridget, too, is of a decidedly social turn, and 


likes to entertain John the coachman from next ! 


door, or Patrick the livery-stable man from round 
the corner, or the Widow M‘Guire with her nine 
small children and one at the breast. House- 
keepers complain, it is true, of the hilariousness 


| of these happy visitors, and don’t like to hear in 


the parlor the echo of the Irish howl, the loud 
Uibernian guffaw and rich brogue from the kitch- 
en, and object to the daily entertainment of Brid- 
get's hearty company at the expense of their lard- 
ers. 

Sobriety, though not the strong point of the 
Irish character, is rarely transgressed by our fe- 
male servants, except on the occasion of a wake, 
ora funeral, or when the sideboard, with its con- 
tents of Bourbon and Cogniac, is too temptingly 
exposed. 
as a child but not 
always truthful, and to save herself the penalty 
will make the cat the scape-goat of her frequent 


Bridget is generally candid 


sins of breakage and inordinate consumption. 

For her chastity, Bridget has, in her homeliness, 
a natural safeguard, which has been strength- 
ened by the good prin iples inculcated by her 
Church. The consequence is, that she and her 
sisters have done less to swell that frightful ‘so- 
cial evil” of which so much has been said of 
late, than the females of their class in other 
countries. 

In honesty, too, the Irish female domestic in 
America is much superior to the servants of 
Europe. Mark how rarely she appears on the 
prisoner’s stand of our courts, and turn to a file 
of the London Times and see how often the En- 
glish female servant is arraigned for crime, 
Most of the robberies of houses in Great Britain 
are believed to be committed by burglars in 
league with the domestics. When the Irish 
servant with us does take to picking and steal- 
ing it is comparatively of a trifling character, 
and, like a boy’s robbery of an orchard, supposed 
At 
d of our servants, as it 
is of a large portion of the English, that they are 
the daily associates and accomplices of thieves 
and burglars. Bridget has too much self-respect 
to keep other than honest company, and her 
sterling integrity should extenuate the many 
minor offenses grumbling housekeepers lay to 
her charge, and for which they themselves are in 
good part responsible. 

When Washington Irving was presented at the 
Court of Dresden, His Saxon Majesty remarked : 
“Yes, 


was Irving’s 


from innocence to be less guilty than it is. 
any rate it can not be s: 


**You have no servants in America?” 
Sire, we have, such as they are,” 
reply. The King’s inference was not illogical, 
for his experience of the servile position of the 
domestic in Europe could not be reconciled in 
his mind with the declaration of human equal- 
ity in America. His Majesty was not aware 
that our revolution was but partial; that while 


| we severed ourselves politically, we remained so- 


cially in bondage to Great Britain. We rejected 
with scorn her political edicts, but clung with 
reverence to most of hér social traditions. The 
relation of servant and master is very much the 
same in the Democratic United States as in 
Aristocratic England. The only difference is 
one of words. ‘The English servant who an- 
swers the door-bell is asked, ‘‘Is your mistress 
at home?” and answers civilly, taking the ap- 
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pellation as a matter of course, for she constantly | promote their interests accordingly, t} 


hears it used and uses it herself. The boldest 
would hardly venture to throw the words ‘‘ your 
mistress” into the face of the most amiable Brid- 
get, or if he did, he probably would be made to 
repent of his audacity. 

This verbal concession to Bridget’s vanity is 


|fare of their households, 


about all she has gained over her English sisters. | 


In all other respects she is treated as supercili- 
ously, if not more so. For example, ‘‘ Thank 
you,” and ‘“‘If you please,” so constantly uttered 
by a mistress of the most ordinary breeding in 
England, seldom pass the lips of our fine ladies 
when they command their humble servants. 
They would do well, however, if it were only 
for their own profit, to be a little more liberal 
of this cheap courtesy, for it is surprisingly 
grateful and provocative of good service. 

It is this social distance between the employ- 
er and the employed, so repugnant to the spirit 
of our democratic institutions, which is the source 
of much of the bad domestic service complained 
of. The character of servants would be greatly 
elevated if they were treated more like fellow- 
creatures and less like beasts of burden. 
intercourse were more close—and this might 
easily be effected without intrenching upon the 
due subordination necessary to a well-ordered 
household—the mutual interest would be stron- 
ger. Ties of affection would be formed too strong 
to be broken by every angry word or passing ca- 
price, and we might again sce in our homes 
those who had grown gray in the service of fa- 
ther and son, mother and daughter, and so iden- 
tified with the family as to be partakers not only 
of its joys and sorrows but of its fortunes. In 
past times it was no. e4 uncommon occurrence, 
even in the United £ 
to be remembered g 
wealthy master. 
Bridget a legacy ? 





ves, for the old servitor 
rously in the will of his 
Wuo ever thinks of leaving 


Our democratic dames may learn a lesson in 
the treatment of servants from the great Count- 
ess of Pembroke. ‘As to her servants domes- 
tic she,” it is said, ‘“‘ well knew that they were 
pars domis; and how necessary a part of the 
house servants are, and therefore to be kept 
tight, sustained, and carefully held up; if in de- 
cay to be repaired; and therefore this part of 
her house she was always building or repairing 
by the hand of her bounty, as well as by good 
and religious order in her family. Indeed she 
looked on some (and possibly on some of the 
meaner sort of her trusty-servants whose offices 
might occasion their nearer attendance) to be such 
as Seneca allows them to be, good servants and 
humble friends.” 

So far from our domestics being pars domiis, 
members of the family, their masters and mis- 
tresses scldom know mofe than their Christian 
names, and in their rapid transition from house to 
house scarcely catch a sufficient impress of their 
faces to recognize them away from their own 
doors. If, however, our housekeepers would con- 
descend to treat their servants even as their hum- 
blest friends, and strive to win their affections and 


If the } 
| stocked book-case.” Thi 


was enjoying a holiday walk, or a tea 


be rewarded with a more contented ; 
service. 





Let our fine dames give up tl 
ding about, their pursuit of the friyolit; 
fashion, their indolent indifference to 4) 
their conten 
treatment and neglect of their domestic 

and instead of grumbling about their worthlecc 
ness strive to improve them. Why sh uld ‘ 

not be friendly relations betwec n kitchen 
parlor? We are told that such have | 
casionally established, and with the best 


‘*We have witnessed,” Says a good authorit 
‘* with satisfaction the terms on which th 
maid-of-all-work and her mistress were when: 
mistress was willing to provide little occas 
pleasures for the girl ; undertaking herself to} 
the kettle and answer the door while her n 
ink 
with aneighbor. It is the same spirit which y 
find in some great houses, fitting up a 
room for the servants in the basement t 
nicely matted and well lighted, with a table f 
letter-writing, containing a drawer full of 
tionery, a table for newspapers, and a we 
is an example fror 
aristocratic England; can democratic Amer 
show the like ? 

sridget, it is true, can seldom read or writ 


but why shculd not an effort be m: 
She can not have been long in this « 





her ? tl . 
try of almost universal enlightenment without 
appreciating the advantages of ever so 
learning, and she would doubtless be gratet 
if it were given to her. If she got no further 
than to be able to spell out a recipe in Soyer or 
Miss Beecher, the result would tell to the im- 


provement of our present ill-cooked dinners 
Her employers, with their tempers and stomachs 
no longer soured by underdone potatoes or over- 
done mutton, would be less disposed to fault- 


| finding. 


Schools of cookery, of laundry work, 
family sewing have been established in England, 
and even some provision made for teaching tl 
duties of the nurse and housemaid. We car 
hardly see how any such experiment can | 
tried in this country unless we abate somewhat 
of that awful Republican pride, which, in its 
lofty aspirations, is fast unfitting us for all the 
humbler duties of life. Who so bold as to pro- 
pose that a department for the training, we dar 
not say of servants but of housekeepers—for they 
are in no less need of it—be added to our public 
schools ? 

For the present our only help for the ign 
rance of Bridget is the rare chance she may have 
of falling in, in the course of her rapid revolu- 
tions, with some housekeeper who may be able 
toteach her. This is almosta forlorn hope ; for 
how few of our modern mistresses of a house- 
hold know much about, we will not say the grace- 
ful refinements, but plain utilities of service! 
There are thousands though of many years’ ex- 
perience to whom drawn-butter, a plain soup, 
not the oleaginous compound so called, the 


and of 








_oesing of a fowl, the proper setting of a table, 

, arrangement of the courses of a dinner, and 

, regulation of the waiting, are still perplex- 

problems. Our dames, however, have plenty 

1 jsure, and should, if they wish to add to the 

fort and refinements of their homes, set about 

nce employing it in acquiring the necessary 
ledge and imparting it to Bridget. 
elevating the character of domestic servy- 

‘we shall not only promote the comfort and 

fare of our households but do a national good. 

nk what influence for good or bad such a 

ve class, probably not less than half a million 

number,* are likely to exercise, not only upon 
ir children, with whom they are brought into 
ich close contact, but upon their own, the fu- 

e yoters of this republic! Thinking of this, 
an we doubt the importance, the absolute neces- 
sity in fact, of trying to make good citizens of 

am? If we do not do something toward civil- 

ing Bridget and Patrick, Hans and his wife, 

» may continue to live in fear of having our 

1ses pulled down over our heads, or our throats 
ut every time the foreign element of our large 

ies is stirred to fermentation by some mali- 
is demagogue. 

With the condition of domestic servants im- 
proved, which it is the duty as it is within the 
nower of our housekeepers to effect, a better 

uss of people would join their ranks. Poor 
native Americans, for such we have already and 
hall have more, as the natural consequence of 
this impoverishing war, would then probably be 

mpetitors for the places in our kitchens and 
nurseries with benefit not only to themselves but 
to our housekeepers. The former would be bet- 
ter cared for, and the latter more intelligently 
With the frightful knell of Hood’s 
Song of the Shirt ringing in their ears, we are 
surprised that our American women will venture 
ipon the hazardous experiment of trying to live 
ipon the pittance of shop seamstresses, which so 
ften leads to ruin or starvation, when by domes- 
tic service they can secure good compensation, 
ibundant food, and freedom from care and tempt- 
ation to vice. 

Though service may be debased by the super- 
ciliousness and neglect of consequential and in- 
dolent housekeepers, it is not essentially degrad- 

The word ‘‘ servant,” so distasteful to the 
American tongue, is only, after all, the name of 
mm occupation. But the use of it may be uni- 
versally foregone, as it is frequently, to please 
fastidious American women; and they shall be 
welcome to the more acceptable term “ help,” if 
they will only come with their aid to sustain our 
falling households. They are apt to suppose 
that our houses would be to them a kind of con- 
ventual establishments where they must wither 
in a perpetual virginity ; for no free-born Amer- 
‘an gitizen, they think, would take a servant to 
wife. We venture to believe that any of our 


served, 


* When Prince Albert delivered an address, on taking 
the chair at the Servants’ Institute, in 1849, he declared 
that **the largest of all the classes of Her Majesty's subjects 
in England is the class of domestic servants; and in the 
census of Great Britain of 1841, they were put down as 
numbering about 1,200,000. 
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humble fellow-countrymen worth having are not 
to be : 
when they can secure the useful substance of a 
helpmate, who, in a well-ordered establishment, 
has learned those duties essential to the comfort 
of the most simple household. 

Cooke, the celebrated tragedian, married Mrs. 
Cooke for her skill in cooking a steak; but she, 
poor woman, as it turned out, had the worst of 
the bargain. ( to the 
girl whom he subsequently made his wife by her 


scared away by the shadow of a name, 


obbett was first attracted 


adroitness in twirling a mop, and her zeal in 
scouring a pot. The humble position of a serv- 
ant is not necessarily a stop-gap to the flood of 
fortune. Rousseau was promoted fr 
a master’s chair to a seat 


ym behind 
at his table. Thur- 
low, or some other English big-wig, began life 
as a footman, and was so thoroughly imbued 
with a sense of the duties of his early occupa- 
tion, that on one occasion, when crowned with 


the wig of a Lord Chancellor, he got 


behind in- 
stead of entering his own coach. Lady Ham- 
ilton, the wife of an embassador, the mistress 
of the great Nelson, the model of art, the grace 
and disgrace of the Neapolitan Court, began life 
as a nursery-maid; but her career must be taken 
as a warning, not as an example. 

Literature has dealt very kindly with the serv- 
ant. The brightest of all Moliére’s dramatis 
are his soubrettes. His Dorines, his 
Claudes, Claudines, his Nico/les, and 
vettes ave overflowing with good humor 


persone 
Dam 

his Jo 
and good sense, while their masters and mistress- 
es are dupes, 


his 


fools, pretenders, misanthropes, 
and hypochondriacs. It is the 
wr servante who always proves in his comedies 
to be the deus ex machind to solve the perplex- 
ities in which the stupidity of her employer has 
placed the household. 

So in Don Quixotte, Sancho Panza, though 
more or less a fool like his master, has quite the 
advantage of him, for he laughs and grows fat 
upon his folly. In the famous romance of Le 
Sage, Gil Blas, the hero and the most amusing 
characters are clothes 
and play the parts of their debauched masters 
with a grace and an address equal to their own. 
The La Fleur of Sterne is the most joy 
beings 


clever suivante 


servants, who wear the 


us of 
while his Corporal Trim is the most 
faithful and sympathetic of humble servants. 
‘*My Uncle Toby loved the man; and besides, 
as he ever looked upon a faithful servant as an 
humble friend, etc.” Fielding’s Joseph An- 
drews—that model of chastity and constancy 
is a footman, and his virtuous Pamela a wait- 
ing-maid. 

The immortal Samivel Veller of Dickens is 
the embodiment of good-humored shrewdness, 
and even the Jeames Yellowplush of the cynic- 
al Thackeray—for, say what his eulogists may, 
Thackeray is cynical, and does snarl over the 
raw-bones of society—is no more of a rogue 
and a good deal less of a fool than his masters. 
3ut why look in remote places for examples. 
They are to be found every where. Are we not 
all the humble servants of each other, whatever 
may be our characters and position ? 
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THREE TROPHIES FROM THE 
WAR. 
\ Y husband is Colonel of the Third Regi- 
ment in the Hit-or-Miss Brigade, United 
States Cavalry. Every one who reads the pa- 
pers knows how gallantly the Hit-or-Miss have 
always behaved in active service, and that they 
are now stationed in Newbern, North Carolina. 
To be sure they have seen a good deal of inact- 
ive service, but that is not their fault. Win- 
throp (that is my husband, his name is Win- 
throp Quincy Gates) assures me that if certain 
persons had the steering of the ship of state, 
which certain other dunderheads unfortunately 
have in their own hands, things would go on 
more briskly. Of course he don’t mean to say 
any thing against Mr. Lincoln, and he wouldn't 
discourage enlistments for the world; but, be- 
ing a Massachusetts man, with the bluest of 
blood in his veins, which has come down to him 
from a long line of Puritan ancestors unmingled 
with any meaner tide, having lived very near 
the Hub of the Universe all his life, and belong- 
ing himself to the Mutual Admiration society, 
his opinion is worth something. 

Iam sure, when I saw the Hit-or-Miss march- 
ing through Boston with their colors flying, and 
the band playing “‘John Brown,” I could not 
help thinking of the stern old Puritan of old 
who went to war 
** Like a prophet of the Lord with his Bible and his sword." 
To be sure, Winthrop would never have thought 
of a Bible, if I had not tucked one into his trunk 
at the last moment, but he was emphatic enough 
about his sword; so with a little of what is called 
poetic license the line will apply. I was go- 
ing to say that when I saw that gallant body of 


men, granite in their principles as well as their | 


State, I thought that the back-bone of the re- 
bellion would soon be broken; but I have come 


to the conclusion now, in spite of the many re- | 


ports, that if the rebellion has any spinal ver- 
tebrx it is sound enough yet not to lay the body 
politic up with the back-ache, or else it must be 
like some kinds of snakes we have seen when 
children, which, when cut into pieces, each sev- 
ered part grew livelier than the original, and 
wriggled about on its own separate hook in the 
most cheerful style. 

I had a dreary time that winter without Win- 
throp. Of course New Englanders can not be 
as lonely as other people, for they have re- 
sources, you know. ‘They have an intellectual 
life; a stir in the very air about them; the rush 
of the mighty giant Progress. 
tential mood withthem. Objectively, their world 
may be dun and desolate; subjectively, it is rich 
in untold wealth, grand in glorious possibilities. 
Somehow that winter the Ego and the ‘‘non Ego” 
were not as fascinating as usual. I found even 
Emerson dull, and I came to the conclusion 
that my favorite doll Carlyle was stuffed with 
saw-dust. My children had the measles, and 
my maid-of-all-work had an offer. 


Life is in the po-| 


The latter | 
proved serious, and took her off in three days; so | 


that my sister Lu and myself were objj 
descend from Heine to Soyer, and turn 
antly from tender sonnets to tender chi kens 
Do people know, when they see those litt} “ 
cents smoking and crisply brown on th: 
how many painful stages they are removed fro, 
the cackling denizens of the farm-yard ? Tr 
sure I thought it would be the easiest thing j 
world to have chickens for dinner; but [ | 
rather crack the hardest nut of Jean p 
German, or read the ** Proverbial Phil 4 
or do any other disagreeable thing, than t 
through the ordeal again. We com] tel 
swamped on the gravy. : 

Suddenly the winter of my discontent y; 
made glorious summer by a letter from Wj h 
throp. He was coming home for a month. TT) 
barren desert of my life immediately bl 
into fragrance. vousls 
exclaimed; ‘‘and what do you think, Lu, 
is going to bring me three trophies from t 
war!” 


int 
toh] 
table 





**He’s coming!” I j 





‘“‘T wish he’d bring a cook,” answered L 
dolefully looking down at a black streak, yul 
garly called ‘‘smut,” which darkened her prett 
white hand. 
cheer me up. I was sorry to see her spoilir 
her satin-smooth hands in my cuisine ; but what 
can one do with two young children clamor 
for bread ? 

‘¢ What can the trophies be ?” I mused, aloud 
‘it is just like Winthrop to leave me in sus 
pense; but I can please myself with imagi 
all I want most.” 

‘**T’ve heard of scalps under that name,” said 
Lu; ‘‘they are always the trophies of war with 
one class of people, and you know we have In- 
dians in this war.” 

** Now, Lu,” I said, indignantly, ‘‘ to talk of 
scalps in this most civil of wars. Why, if » 
could have cushioned the bullets at first, I am 
sure we would have done so; for you know ho 
kindly we felt then to our ‘Wayward Sisters 
Even now the war isa friend to them; for it holds 
them back from perdition. Better to hold them 
back by chains, if need be, than to see ther 
take the fatal plunge, which will shipwreck honor 
and virtue, and ruin them forever.” 

Lu smiled, skeptically. I noticed th: 
was not enthusiastic about the war; but ther 
was some excuse for her, as she wasn't a gov- 
ernment contractor; had no old hulks of boats, 
no fossil bread and pork to sell; and no husband 
displaying his epaulets and patriotism in th 
sause. Then the Southern beaux at Newport 
were so delightful. 

It was May before Winthrop came after all 
A native American, who wanted to see some- 
thing of the world, had condescended to help m 
in the kitchen a while; so Lu and I were at lib- 
erty to dress in ‘‘ gorgeous array,” and to have 
the children in prime order to meet their papa. 
After the first rapture I cried—‘‘ And my tro- 
phies ?” 

**Coming,” he answered, with a comical smile; 
‘one of them is just behind me.” 


Lu had come to me on a visit 
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~ 4s Walking !” I exclaimed, a little puzzled to 
know whether it was some odd breed of dog, a 
pony, or— ; 

“4 ‘contraband,’” interrupted Lu. 
[ hope it is a woman and cook.” 

No; it is a man and a brother,” answered 
Winthrop, laughing. 

This was a decided cold douche to my enthu- 
siasm. Iwas in the predicament of the Freach- 
man who drew the elephant in a lottery. What 
to do with him, was the question. Before I an- 
swered the question satisfactorily, the individual, 

e achattel, appeared. He was a tall, slen- 
der fellow of about eighteen, ‘* very dark com- 
plected” indeed. He rolled his eyes about on 
every side till the black part seemed cast away 


** Oh, 


in an ocean of white. His hair was curled up 
nto the wiriest of little knobs all over his head, 


and he brought every tooth to bear on the broad | 


smile with which he regarded me. In his hand 
he carried a cage, which I divined in a moment 
held my second trophy. 


“What is his name?” I asked, feeling the | 


necessity of saying something. 
‘‘Name Joe,” promptly replied the chattel. 
‘*Where did you pick him up?” I said, draw- 
ing Winthrop into the parlor for consultation. 


‘‘He picked me up,” answered my husband. | 


“You see he had a wonderful hankering after 
freedom, and he wanted to see the land where 
it grows spontaneously.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know what is to be done with 
him; for you see, Winthy, Melinda Jane is a 
lady of great sensibility, and I am sure would 
never—” 

“Oh, well, I'll set him to sawing wood for 
the present, and after we shall see ;” with which 


content. Winthrop left me a moment to give 
him the direction, and returned with the cage 
in his hand. 

“This is a splendid mocking-bird,” he cried. 
“T know you will be charmed with him. 
was in one of the rebel houses. To be sure he 
has fallen off in his singing somewhat; but 
he'll soon get in tune again. And, by-the-way, 
it was in the same house that I found a sew- 
ing-machine. I knew your weakness for tuck- 
ing Mayflower’s white dresses, so I brought it 
along.” 

Now I had wanted a sewing-machine for some 
time, but then we had so many other wants. So 
when I saw Mrs. Grundy’s children, who looked 
as if their mother’ had wasted her substance in 
riotous needle-work, I tried to say, bravely, ‘‘ Not 


to desire or admire, if a man but knew it, is | 


more than to walk all day like the Sultans of 
old in a garden of spices.” But now, for some 
reason, the rapture which I expected disappointed 
me. I was ready for it, but it didn’t come; and 
instead came thoughts of some sweet Southern 
matron, seated beside that household divinity, 
fashioning dainty tittle robes for tithe little forms; 
for I, too, knew what it was “‘ to broider the long 


clothes and neat little coat—to dream and to | 


dote.” Certainly its click would sound as mourn- 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 169.—E 


He | 
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fully to me as the song of the ocean shell pining 
for its home. 

I had no scruples about the other trophies. 

I had breathed New England air too long, and 
heard Wendell Phillips too often, to consider 
Joe as property, in any sense, and the mocking- 
bird, of course, was a trifle ; but I felt that I could 
hardly be happy with a sewing-machine on my 
conscience. Yet it was rather a delicate mat 

ter to insinuate to my husband that my stand- 
ard of morality was higher than his; and I ap- 
proached the subject tenderly, as if I were tread- 
ing on gouty toes. I knew well that he was 
touchy on points of honor, and though he was a 
little transcendental, and believed in the Dia/ 
as fervently as the Decalogue, I had always found 
him—not to put too fine a point upon it—hon 

}est. I just ventured to remark: 

‘You are sure it’s right, Winthrop?” 

| ** Oh yes, all right, or, it was in prime order 
when we started, I am sure; but it may be a 
| little out of order now. However, you know th 
universal Yankee always understands something 
| about machinery, and I can fix it up at once. 1] 
know you are aching to begin on seam and gus 
set and band. What a grand invention it is, to 
be sure!” 

**No; but, Winthrop, I mean that it hard]; 
seems right to go into other people’s houses an¢ 
carry off their sewing-machines, even if they arc 
jrebels. I know that war justifies many things, 

but—” 

| Qh, it’s all fair in war,”’ 
lessly; ‘‘you know the property’s all confis- 
cated.” 

‘Yes; but I thought the Government claimed 
all.” 

**So it does, and so Uncle Sam’s officers hel; 
|themselves. ‘ Facit per alium, facit per se ;’ 

that’s an old Latin motto, my dear, and means, 
‘What I do by another, I do myself.’ That is 
clear, I hope,*to the meanest capacity.” 

It was very dark to me, but I was silent. From 
the distance came Joe’s voice, singing over th« 
| Sawing : 


he answered, care- 


| 
4 . en : | 
summary disposal of the difficulty I tried to be | 


“TI takes my tex’ in Mathue, 
And by de Rebelations 
1 knows you by your garments, 
Dere’s a meetin’ here to-night. 
Dere’s a meetin’ here to-night, boys; 
An’ we's gwine to see some light, boys, 
sefore 


Dere’s a meetin’ here 


dey's done dis fight, bovs, 


to-night.” 
| 


| And I wondered vaguely whether 
could find any text as 
motto. 

One by one the golden hours slipped by us, 
as though love had indeed turned the hour-glass 
in his glowing hands. 
iot wheels of Time, though they prove a very 
Juggernaut to all our hopes? In the mean 
time spring was flushing the earth with fragrant 
bloom; the crimson heart of the roses swelled 
against their prison birs, and dewy violets pur- 
pled the shady nooks in the garden. My mock- 
ing-bird, hung out in the sunniest spot, with a 
green bough over his cage to delude him into im- 


Winthrop 


apropos the Latin 


as 


Who can stay the char- 
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agining himself in his native forest, only mocked 
our hopes. Perhaps he could not sing his song 
in a strange land, or he found the air too brac- 
ing for him, and preferred, soft Sybarite as he 
was, the languid ‘*South wind rushing warm, 
and the magnolia’s breath of balm.” I thought 
he might have the dyspepsia from change of fare, 
and administered some homeopathic pills; but 
though he ate them with evident relish they did 
not put him in tune. Then Winthrop bought a 
bird-organ, and tried in vain to tempt him into 
imitation. ~I am sure that it would have been 
successful if we could only have played ‘‘ Dixie” 
or ‘* My Maryland” on it. I grew possessed with 
the idea that he was imbued with the spirit of 
his rebel owners; and the grim despair in his 
eye, and every lustreless feather, said as plainly 
as words could speak, ‘‘ The tyrant’s chain is on 
me now.” 

I bade Winthrop good-by in the garden, on 
one of thw loveliest days of that sweet time 
**when hdwthorns brighten, woodbines twine ;” 
and, returning, met all my cares and perplexities 
on the threshold, a weird and dismal throng. 
First and greatest was Joe; behind him Melin- 
da, flushed, irate, and eloquent. The chattel, 
suave, smooth, and oily in his manner, began: 

‘* Berry sorry to say, Missis, dat de mockin’- 
bird done die dis mornin’; nebber gib de leas’ 
warnin’, but jes’ turn up his legs a little while 
ago an’ go dead widout ‘formin’ any body of his 
*tentions.”’ 

“My stars! did any one ever hear the like? 
I've come to give you warnin’, Miss Gates; as 
for ‘sociatin’ with niggers, I can’t stand it.” 

Joe remained imperturbably polite. ‘‘ Knows 
I's brack, ma’am ; can’t help it. I’s mighty sor- 
ry I is a nigger, but I wasn’t asked ’spectin’ de 
color I preferred beforehand.” 

** Well, it ain’t his color after all,” said Me- 
linda, ‘‘ but his lyin’; he can he that, I cuess. 
He hain’t no more conscience néra cat; he lies 
like blazes. I’m as sartin as I’m livin’ that he 
killed that air mockin’-bird, for I seen him put- 
tin’ some stuff inter the cage before breakfast ; 
but of course he'll deny it, and he pretendin’ to 
be religious too, singin’ about the ‘good ship 
Zion.’ I guess ef he put his foot in that air ship 
he’d sink her sure as Jonah.” 

Now it had dawned on me before that Joe 
was not to be blindly trusted—that truth to him 
was strange, stranger than fiction, so I did not 
attempt to defend him. He was prompt to de- 
fend himself, however, rolling up his eyes in a 
gently deprecating style, and speaking in his 
smooth, oily manner—so oily perhaps that the 
truth slipped away from his words. 

** Lor’, Missis, tink I pison a bird; I ‘fess I 
done gib him a little dose to fotch him music 
back, but I preparated dat myself, and—” 

** His life has gone after his music,” I said; 
*T hope you will preparate no more such doses. 
I think, Joe, that if I were living South, and 
had not imbibed some tronblesome dogmas about 
‘all men being born free and equal,’ I should 
have you thrashed.” 





Joe opened his eyes still wider, and made a 
futile attempt at a smile. He did not qui 
take in the full meaning of my words; but th 
last one called up direful visions, I expect f 
he slunk away, and left Melinda in full pm nies 
sion of the field. 

**Gracious me!” exclaimed that damsel, w} 
had lost a little of her fiery glow—“ I though; I 
was an Abolitioner till that feller came : but noy 
I don’t go in fur it nohow, ‘cept it was to ’bolis 
niggers off the face of the airth. I've heern o 
people what had a sweet tooth in their heads 
but I declare for it every one of them pesk 
shinin’ ivories of his’n must be that sort, for I 
can’t keep nary a sweet-cake nor a bit of je] 
when he can git his hands onto’em. Fact is. | 
can’t make ’em fast enough for them grinders: g 
as I was a sayin’, Miss Gates, you'd better be q 
lookin reound. I don’t feel no call to be mad 
a martyr on yet, nohow.” And the fair maide; 
was as good or as bad as her word, for in 4 
week’s time she was taking views of life fro; 
some other kitchen; and I was left to get closer 
views of my trophy, as I tried to make him of 
use about the house. 

I would have been glad if they had been dis. 
solving views, for I was growing more and mor 
troubled about this dark shadow in our house- 
hold. I tried to excuse him in my own mii 
by remembering the child's story of the crook 
tree—‘‘ somebody trod on it when it was little.’ 
Through how many down-trodden generations 
had those crooked and perverted ideas descended 
to Joe? by what strange gacrilege to the hol) 
and pure in human law, by what dread trans. 
gression of the divine law, had he inherited the 
outlawry of his nature, his utter obliviousness to 
any sin in lying or stealing, his religion of feel- 
ing and words which never influenced his ac- 
tions? All thisI could understand. Yet, like 
Melinda, I did not feel a call to be a martyr, 
especially a ‘martyr by the pang without the 
palm,” and I meditated vainly over a way of es- 
cape. While I was pondering the vexed ques- 
tion I heard my béte noir entertaining my chil- 
dren under the elm-tree near the kitchen door 
Shouts from the little ones, and a long liquid 
chuckle from Joe drew my attention. I looked 
out and saw Buster, my only son, standing in 
round-eyed and rapt attention, while Mayflower 
looked a little startled. 

‘Yes, Marse Bust, I’se seen de debbil.” 

“¢ How big was he ?” asked Buster, who is very 
precise and mathematical in his ideas. 

‘“Well, I reckon "bout as big as a woodl- 
chuck.” 

**Oh, Joe, I’m sure he’s larger than that.” 
returned the child. He had the true New En- 
gland mind, and thought that the beginning oi 
wisdom was to doubt. ‘I guess it was a wood- 
chuck that you saw.” 

‘Now, chile, you jes lef dis nigga alone for 
gumption. ‘Spec I don’ know de diffunce 
*tween ole Sam an’ a feddered fowl? Ya! ya! 
ya! Didn't say he /ooked like a woodchuck di! 


| 1?—said he was "bout as big. Now I tinks it 
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wer, honey, he was bigger; he swelled while I 
was a looken at him mighty big—I reckon he 
ot as tall as dis yer tree.” 
< Had he horns ?” asked Buster. 

‘Horns! sure nuf, honey! Reckon he don’t 


his horns at home when he done go for a 


LK. 
« And how long were they ?” inquired my boy. 
«“ Well, I reckon dey was long as dem chim- 
loys, branchin’ an’ curly like.” 
«But what did he want?” asked Mayflower, 
ith intense interest lighting up her pretty blue 


" «Lors! I jes begin &n’ tell you de hull story, 
Miss Mayflo’. You see, honey, anoder cullered 
pussin an’ I, we ’grees to run away when we 
heerd bout Linkum’s men comin’ down dar, I 
longed to fust-class folks, chile, de berry fust 
blood, but I tought I'd rudder ‘long to myself. 
T’other nigger ‘longed to poor white folks—her- 
rins.” 
‘What do you call them herrings for ?” asked 
Buster, on the alert for useful information. 

“J reckon cos herrins is a mighty mean fish,” 

sid Joe. ‘* Well, dis oder nigger did ‘cordin’ 
to his fotchin’ up, and he gin me de slip and tote 
hisself off alone. ‘Spect he was feerd de hoe- 
cake gin out or suthing. So you see, chilen, I 
vas wrathy; I felt jes like a dog what's been 
chained up all his life, an’ some one cum along 
in’ loose him an’ let him run a little way, but 
soon as he sniffs the free air jest hauls him back 
to the tarnal kennel agin. So I reckon I cussed 
mighty bad for a while, nuff to blast de corn 
shar I was worken, and den dat yer debbil 
peared to me.” 

“Did he speak ?” asked Buster. 

“Yes, chile, he talked like a thunder-gust, an’ 
1¢ looked chain lightnin’. Fact is, I could have 
put t’oder niggers, mean no account Massa, on 
his track, and dat’s what de debbil done tempt 
me mighty hard to do; but ye know de Scripture, 
‘Desist de debbil, an’ he flees.’ I's an hon’able 
nigga, an’ he couldn’t come it, but he went at 
me wid dem horns an’ hooves, nuff to make de 
fur fly. When it was over, bress you, I didn’t 
know which whopped till I saw him turn hisself 
inside out and go off in brimstun blaze.” 

“Now, Joe,” said Buster, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, ‘* you know that was impossible; nobody 
could turn themselves inside out.” 

“No body couldn't, Marse Bust, but reckon 
de debbil could.” 

This disputed question was not settled, for I 
called the children in at that moment, and had 
the pleasure of spending that whole evening with 
Mayflower, who was in a state of terror respect- 
ing the individual with horns as “‘high as de 
chimbleys.” At last I soothed her to sleep, 
thankful that Buster was too skeptical to suffer, 
and went down stairs to give Joe a lecture on 
the subject of his revelations. 

From that day Lu and I undertook to inform 
his mind and enlighten his understanding; but 


we found that the feeb!e rays of light which we | 


succeeded in introducing into those benighted 
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regions were as quickly extinguished as torches 
in a neglected mine. We constituted ourselves 
home-missionaries, and gave him sage advice and 
gospel truth with his daily bread; but our words 
fell on him as ineffectually as the bullets on an 
I could never give full and pathetic 
utterance to all we suffered at the hands of our 


Ironside. 


household heathen while wait'ng Winthrop’s 
answer to my letter containing a statement of 
grievances, 

Lu came in one day looking radiant. I be- 
lieve I have not stated before that niy sister is a 
beauty—with the sunniest of hazel eyes, and 
golden brown hair, which she wears rippling 
down her neck in what is fashionably termed a 
waterfall; the prettiest littke mouth, firm and 
resolute as well as sweet, as many a luckless 
youth has found to his sorrow when it opened 
only to reiterate one unwelcome word; and a 
slender, lithe figure, full of the poetry of motion, 
as though ‘it were modulated so to :.n unheard 
melody.” Her first words were, * clave you 
heard of the donation party to be given next 
Wednesday to Mr. Frome ?” 

I knew well enough that this had never so 
filled her eyes with soft shining light, and sent 
that pretty rosy flush over her face. So I said, 
coolly, 

**Oh yes! I knew all about it, and you too, 
Lu, if you recollect, though you didn’t seem so 
enthused about it then.” 

And I waited a few moments patiently, know- 
like 
other cream, does not come to the surface at 


ing that the cream of a woman's thouglits, 


once, 

‘** Did you know that Mrs. Frome had South- 
ern relations?” she asked, after a short silence. 

‘*No,” I answered, ‘‘I hope they are pieas- 
anter than my Southern relations,” with an ex- 
pressive glance at Joe, who had just come in to 
set the table for tea. 

** One of them is here on a visit now—an old 
acquaintance of mine; perhaps you remember 
Custis Peyton.” 

A howl from Joe, nipped in the bud by the 
crash of my best cut-glass dish, diverted our 
minds for a time. 

‘*Mighty sorry, Missis, for dat smash; but 
dat name done flustercate me for sure. Why, I 
*longed to de Peytons; an’ I knowed Massa Cuss 
‘fore he knowed hisself.” 

Lu looked at him with a new interest. ‘I 
believe Mr. Peyton is a Newbern man,” she 
said; ‘‘how did you like him, Joe?” ‘*Oh! 
I liked Marse Cuss monstrus,” Joe answered ; 
*“used to go to Bofurt wid him now and den, 
an’ I nebber seen such a mighty cute feller for 
takin’ stone-crab and mint-juleps as Marse Cuss 
—reckon he could beat at dat air biziness, could 
Marse Cuss.” 

‘Oh, do be still, Joe, it sounds exactly like 
swearing with your Marse Cuss,” said Lu, a 
little impatient at the unromantic visions called 
up by Joe’s words. 

I recalled Custis Peyton without difficulty. 
A tall, handsome fellow, with a lordly air as one 
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born tocommand ; rather swarthy, but with fine, 
flashing eyes and glittering teeth, and a rever- 
ent air to ladies—a deep absorption in their pretty 
nothings that won their hearts. 

‘*What can he be doing here?” I asked; 
** perhaps he’s a spy.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,” answered Lu; ‘he has just 
finished at Cambridge. He is a Union South- 
erner. His mother is North pow somewhere 
with the rest of her children. She is a widow. 
His father was a North Carolinian, and of course 
he isn’t quite so rabid for the war as some of 
our friends. He don’t approve of every thing 
that Lincoln does, nor elevate him to the side 
of Washington, and he can’t get over his preju- 
dice in favor of slavery ; but he’s a sound Union 
man.” 

‘* Union in sound, I expect,” I said, smiling. 

Lu dropped that subject, and said, ‘* Well, in 
regard to the donation. ‘The ladies have decid- 
ed to meet early in the afternoon to finish up 
Mrs. Frome’s summer sewing; to which motion, 
I am sure, you will lend your approval, and your 
sewing-machine, for that is what they want. 
After doing up the useful in the afternoon we 
will do the agreeable in the evening, and the 
gentlemen will come in with the other refresh- 
ments.” 

‘« They are welcome to the machine,” I said ; 
**T am only sorry I can not go to work it; but 
of course there will be some one there able to do 
that. And we must study Miss Beecher, Lu. 
I think she is better adapted to our capacity 
than Soyer, so that we can send something de- 
lectable to our minister’s wife.” 

Joe followed me out a few moments after with 
a solemn face. ‘Look a yer, Missis,” he fal- 
tered; ‘‘does you reckon Marse Cuss done come 
for cotch me? ’Cos dis nigga cut and run den, 
for sure.” 

I felt inclined to dissimulate a little, I own, 
thinking of the keen pleasure I should feel 
such a denouément ; but truth is mighty, and it 
did prevail. 

‘Not at all, Joe; he is visiting Mrs. Frome, 
arelation. He is a Union man, and the whole 
family are North.” 

Wednesday came, a golden day, full-sailed 
fleets of snowy clouds sailing over a deep blue 
sea; soft airs blowing from gardens that stood 
knee-deep in fragrant bloom; the cloudy pop- 
lars near the house showing their silver linings 
with an endless flutter of joy, while the river in 
the distance rolled on in many a glittering curve 
between its fringes of hemlock and tender birch. 
Lu came floating down like a rose-lit cloud, for 
she wore some kind of a fleecy thin dress, snowy- 
white, with rose-colored ribbons, and she looked 
as if the sunlight was prisoned in her air, so 
deftly did those mystic fingers of light transmute 
the brown to gold. I could not help saying, 
when I saw the eager light which kindled her 
eye, and the crimson flush on cheek and lip, 
“Take care, Lu; don’t forget the principles 
yon learned with your first prayers; remember 
Wohittier— 
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“* Por dearer the blast round our mountai ns that rave 
Than the soft summer zephyr that plays over slare 
And know that the Yankee girl rather w ld be 
In bondage with them than in freedom with th . 


She gave me such a bright glance in reph 
so exultant, that I longed to be going with he 
instead of overseeing my culins ary dey 
but to the latter duty sternly pointe hy 

I had there a raw recruit—a middle-aged wo. 
man of the Irish persuasion. I had heard Saen 
ful accounts of her violent temper, but : 
questioning her she denied the soft imy 
ment. 

‘*High timper, is it? Sorra a bit too h h 
barrin’ jist enough iv that same to kape me out 
of the mud.” 

That she had not the degree requisite to keey 
her out of the dirt I saw plainly that aftern on : 
for there were other autographs on her face be 
sides that left by old Father Time. A fragran: 
odor of warm bread filled the room, and to m 
gentle questioning about her ‘‘ method” she 
turned, fiercely : 

‘* Bake bread, is it? ~Begorra an’ I've baked 
more thin the beggarly Yankees iver ate—enong| 
to pave a way from here to Bz allykeshla wid the 
bonny loaves.” 

The last-mentioned place, I suppose, rejoiced 
in having been her native spot. I conclude 
afterward that the said pavement would be th 
most appropriate use for her bread. 

It was still early in the evening when I heard 
Lu come in. I was surprised to hear her ru 
up stairs at once to her own room, and followe 
to question her of the party. She sat by the 
window, in the full tide of the pallid moonligh 
that seemed to have swept away the rosy flus) 
from cheek and lip, and deadened to lustreles 
brown the golden glory of her hair. Some o 
the hopeful light, too, had died out of her haze 
eyes, and I knew at once that something had 
happened. 

‘* What is it, Lu?” I urged, with the tender 
est sisterly affection. 

‘*T expect I had better tell you all, Meg,” she 
said, with a half-laugh, which was more patheti 
than tears, ‘‘ though it is rather hard to let you 
know that I have been so silly. You remember 
Custis Peyton that summer at Newport; how 
we walked, drove, and talked till—well, I be 
lieve I lost my heart. He talked Tennyson 
and having just dipped far enough into Ger 
man to enjoy it, he made love to me with th 
most charming of German diminutives; but th 
clearer, plainer language of proposal he did not 
speak.” 

For this last I was inwardly thankful, but 
said nothing. 

‘*We parted with some slight disagreement. 
Perhaps my heart asked something more than 
‘Lieb liebchen,’ or ‘Meine Schatze,’ and grew 
petulant over the trifles given in exchange for 
its lavish wealth. I never heard from him til 
the other day, and you may know how eager!: 
I looked forward to this night; for time had 
not dimmed the brightness of his image. Per- 


artment 


um 


each- 





re- 
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aps 


it lent a golden mist to glorify it still 


ore ; 
‘Well, Lu,” I said, impatient for the end. 


‘«‘] was in such spirits this afternoon. We 
worked away merrily, and finished innumerable 
-arments for poor, pale little Mrs. Frome and 
‘ six Berserkers of hers, who look as if they 
ild only wear sheet-iron suits. The tea was 
rdy whe n we had finished. My heart began 
+) throb; and somehow the pickles and cake, 


t biscuits and solid edibles, seemed floating 
fore me like the airy phantoms of a dream, 
tile the only reality, Custis Peyton, stood bow- 

» above them with the most admiring look. 
[ never knew whether I was eating pickles or 
ike, for every thing was flavored with him. 
But I must hasten to the end, only saying, by- 

way, that never in the old Newport flirta- 
tion had he been so absorbed, so full of tender 
flattery that bore such a delicious air of truth, 
50 eloquent in words that just barely escaped 
the deepest meanings in life. We talked over 
the former days, of course, and he grew more 
and more entranced, till at last he asked me if 
[ did not find the air oppressively warm. So 
we went into the sewing-room, where the piled- 
up work lay about, and the three sewing-ma- 
chines, whose busy click had sounded all the 
afternoon, were taking a rest. On one of them 
—on yours, Meg—stood a candle, by whose light 
the ghostly garments and dark machines were 
visible. It was not a very romantic place,” she 
said, langhing. 

“A union of life’s romance and realities,”’ I 
“You know, Lu, such things always 


answered, 
will mar our ideal; we see it every day.’ 

‘Well, Custis talked a while, as people al- 
ways have talked, I suppose, since the primal 
pair in the Garden of Eden, and then he took 
my hand to look at a little ring which he gave 
me once—this little pearl, you know, which 
you have asked so often about. I don’t know 
what he was going to say as he raised my hand 
to the light; but he let it fall again, and, in- 
stead, took hold of your sewing-machine. He 
muttered something like ‘Strange!’ and then 
took the candle and surveyed it carefully. At 
last, pointing to something written beneath it, 
he said : 

‘“** Excuse me, Miss Lu; but just read that, 
if you please.’ 

‘I bent down to do so, and read, clearly, 
‘Peyton, Newbern, N. C.’ 

‘**Ts it not infamous ?’ he exclaimed, his dark 
face flushing, and his eyes glittering like steel. 
‘Some Yankee Vandal has taken that from my 
mother’s house. I bought it for her two years 
ago; but she wrote me that she had left Newbern 
in such haste that she had only saved the port- 
able things. I expected to go down and look 
after them soon; but there is no need now, I 
expect. No doubt the valuable articles are dis- 
tributed among the moral and religious Puri- 
tans, or elsewhere. I have heard of Yankee 
bargaining, but this is stealing. You will find 
that the standard of morality will soon be low- 


ered if this thing goes on. A man who is ac- 
customed to steal from 
lose his horror at the crime.’ 

‘*Meg, I was so bewildered that I had not 
the moral courage to avow that Winthrop was 
the thief; but I did falter something about ‘con- 
fiscation.’ 

«Then they steal from the Government, from 
friends instead of enemies, if you like that bet- 
ter,” he rejoined, passionately. ‘Pardon me, 
Miss Lu, but this thing has brought back my 
lost home so painfully, so many pleasant scenes 
of home joy ; I can see the desolate rooms with 
strange officers lounging about them, invading 
every cherished nook. You would find me a sad 
companion for the rest of the evening. I think 
I shall have to leave the gay revelers yonder 
I will see you again, I hope.’ 

** So saying, Meg, he led me tenderly back to 
the parlor—and there was the end.’ 

Lu looked off again to where the moon pour- 
ed its pale light over the garden; the clouds of 
rose and gold had softened to purest pearl and 
silvery sheen—cold neutral tints instead of lavish 
color and golden glow; and somehow her life 
seemed to have passed suddenly from the glori- 
ous sunlight of the day’s hope to something chill 
and pallid as the night. I could not say much, 
for I secretly rejoiced that Mr. Peyton was not 
to be my brother-in-law, and hoped Lu would 
soon forget him. 

‘* So you see, Meg,” she concluded, laughing, 
“how unlucky one of your trophies has been— 
unraveling the web of my destiny, instead of 
of helping, as its true vocation intends.” 

“T shall send a note to Mr. Peyton to-mor- 
row,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ begging him to send th 
machine to his mother; I never wish to see it 
again. Yet, do you know, Lu, he is half right 
about the stealing ?” 

**T thought him wholly right,” answered Lu. 

An answer came to my note, but the gentle- 
man did not; most politely worded was the mis- 
sive ; his mother, doubtless, had already replaced 
the machine ; hoped I would accept it, ete. It is 
needless to say that I declined the honor, and 
neither the machine nor master ever appeared 
in my humble abode. 

A few days after Joe made me his confidante 
“If missis hadn't no manner of ‘jection, was 
tinkin’ "bout marryin’.” 

‘* Not the slightest objection,” I said; ‘‘ but 
what in the world would you live on, Joe?” 

**Oh, reckon I could git along. Hannah's 
mighty ambitious; you oughter see her flyin’ 
‘round to Mrs. Frome’s t’oder night to the darna- 
tion party. I seed her when I took them fixens 
o’ yourn thar. She gin me a slapjack she done 
cook that minute, so luscious dat he was gone 
‘fore I taste him, but not ‘fore I say, I’se boun’ to 
make dat gal my wife.” 

So it seems the same evening that saw Lu’s 
star of hope pale beheld that luminary shine 
on Joe, and he tasted the bliss of Love's young 
dream together with his slapjack. 

So my last trophy departed, to my great joy. 


his enemies will soon 
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FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE LOOK-OUT. 


[ N these times of ours, though concerning the 


exact year there is no need to be precise, a 


oat of dirty and disreputable appearance, with 
vo figures in it, floated on the Thames, between 
S uthwark Bridge which is of iron, and London 

idge which is of stone, as an autumn evening 
was closing in. 

The figures in this boat were those of a strong 
man with ragged grizzled hair and a sun-brown- 
ed face, and a dark girl of nineteen or twenty, 
sufficiently like him to be recognizable as his 

The girl rowed, pulling a pair of 

very easily; the man, with the rudder- 

lines slack in his hands, and his hands loose in 
his waistband, kept an eager look-out. He had 
no net, hook, or line, and he could not be a fish- 
erman; his boat had no cushion for a sitter, no 
paint, no inscription, no appliance beyond a rusty 
boat-hook and a coil of rope, and he could not 

»a waterman; his boat was too crazy and too 
small to take in eargo for delivery, and he could 
not be a lighterman or river-carrier; there was 
no clew to what he looked for, but he looked for 
something, with a most intent and searching 
gaze, The tide, which had turned an hour be- 
fore, was running down, and his eyes watched 
every little race and eddy in its broad sweep, as 
the boat made slight headw ay against it, or drove 
stern foremost before it, according as he directed 
his daughter by a movement of his head. 
watched his face as earnestly as he watched the 
river. But, in the intensity of her look there 
was a touch of dread or horror. 

Allied to the bottom of the river rather than 
the surface, by reason of the slime and ooze with 
which it was covered, and its sodden state, this 
boat and the two figures in it obviously were do- 
ing something that they often did, and were seek- 
ing what they often sought. Half savage as the 
man showed, with no covering on his matted 
head, with his brown arms bare to between the 
elbow and the shoulder, with the loose knot of a 
looser kerchief lying low on his bare breast in a 
wilderness of beard and whisker, with such dress 
as he wore seeming to be made out of the mud 
that begrimed his boat, still there was business- 
like usage in his steady gaze. So with every 
lithe action of the girl, with every turn of her 
wrist, perhaps most of all with her look of dread 
or horror ; they were things of usage. 

‘*Keep her out, Lizzie. 
here. 


She 


Tide runs strong 
Keep her well afore the sweep of it.” 
Trusting to the girl’s skill and making no use 
of the rudder, he eyed the coming tide with an 
absorbed attention. So the girleyed him. But, 
it happened now, that a slant of light from the 


THE CUP AND THE LIP. 

setting sun glanced into the bottom of the boat, 
and, touching a rotten stain there which bore 
some resemblance to the outline of a muffled hu- 
man form, colored it as though with diluted 
blood. This caught the girl’s eye, and she shiv- 
ered. 

“ What ails you?” said the man, immediately 
aware of it, though so intent on the advancing 
waters; *‘I see nothing afloat.” 

The red light was gone, the shudder was gone, 
and his gaze, which had come back to the boat 
for a moment, traveled away again. Whereso- 
ever the strong tide met with an impediment, his 
gaze paused for an instant. At every mooring- 
chain and rope, at every stationary boat or barge 
that split the current into a broad arrow-head, at 
the offsets from the piers of Southwark Bridge, 
at the paddles of the river steamboats as they 
beat the filthy water, at the floating logs of tim- 
ber lashed together lying off certain wharves, his 
shining eyes darted a hungry look. After a 
darkening hour or so, suddenly the rudder-lines 
tightened in his hold, and he steered hard toward 
the Surrey shore. 

Always watching his face, the girl instantly 
answered to the action in her sculling ; presently 
the boat swung round, quivered as from a sudden 
jerk, and the upper half of the man was stretch- 
ed out over the stern. 

The girl pulled the hood of a cloak she wore, 
over ner head and over her face, and, looking 
backward so that the front folds of this hood 
were turned down the river, kept the boat in that 
direction going before the tide. Until now, the 
boat had barely held her own, and had hovered 
about one spot; but now, the banks changed 
swiftly, and the deepening shadows and the kin- 
dling lights of London Bridge were passed, and 
the tiers of shipping lay on either hand. 

It was not until now that the upper half of the 
man came back into the boat. His arms were 
wet and dirty, and he washed them over the 
side. In his right hand he held something, and 
he washed that in the river too. It was money. 
He chinked it once, and he blew upon it once, 
and he spat upon it once—* for luck,” he hoarse- 
ly said—before he put it in his pocket. 

“ Lizzie!” 

The girl turned her face toward him with a 
start, and rowed in silence. 


Her face was very 
pale. 


He was a hook-nosed man, and with that 
and his bright eyes and his ruffled head, bore a 
certain likeness to a roused bird of prey. 

‘*Take that thing off your face.” 

She put it back. 

‘*Here! and give me hold of the sculls. 
take the rest of the spell.” 

“No, no, father! No! I can’t indeed. 
ther !—I can not sit so near it!” 


Tl 


Fa- 
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He was moving toward her to change places, 
but her terrified expostulation stopped him and 
he resumed his seat. | 

‘* What hurt can it do you?” 

**None, none. But 1 can not bear it.” 

‘¢ It’s my belief you hate the sight of the very 
river.” 

‘*T—I do not like it, father.” 

‘* As if it wasn’t your living! As if it wasn’t 
meat and drink to you!” 

At these latter words the girl shivered again, 
and for a moment paused in her rowing, seem- 
ing to turn deadly faint. It escaped his atten- 
tion, for he was glancing over the stern at some- 
thing the boat had in tow. 

** How can you be so thankless to your best 
friend, Lizzie? The very fire that warmed you 
when you were a babby, was picked out of the 
river alongside the coal barges. The very basket 
that you slept in, the tide washed ashore. The 
very rockers that I put it upon to make a cradle 
of it, I cut out of a piece of wood that drifted 
from some ship or another.” 

Lizzie took her right hand from the scull it 
held, and touched her lips with it, and for a 
moment held it out lovingly toward him; then, 
without speaking, she resumed her rowing, as 
another boat of similar appearance, though in 
rather better trim, came out from a dark place 
and dropped softly alongside. 

**In luck again, Gaffer?” said a man with a 
squinting leer, who sculled her and who was 
alone. “I know’d you was in luck again, by 
your wake as you come down.” 

‘** Ah!” replied the other, dryly. 
out, are you?” 

** Yes, pardner.” 

There was now a tender yellow moonlight on 
the river, and the new-comer, keeping half his 
boat’s length astern of the other boat, looked 
hard at its track. 

“T says to myself,” he went on, ‘directly 
you hove in view, Yonder’s Gaffer, and in luck 
again, by George if he ain't! Scull it is, pard- 
ner—don’t fret yourself—I didn’t touch him.” 
This was in answer to a quick impatient move- 
ment on the part of Gaffer: the speaker at the 
same time unshipping his scull on that side, and 
laying his hand on the gunwale of Gaffer’s boat 
and holding to it. 

**He’s had touches enough not to want no 
more, as well as I make him out, Gaffer! Been 
a knocking about with a pretty many tides, ain’t 
he pardner? Such is my out-of-luck ways, you 
see! He must have passed me when he went 
up last time, for I was on the look-out below 
bridge here. I a’most think you're like the wul- 
turs, pardner, and scent ‘em out.” 

He spoke in a dropped voice, and with more 
than one glance at Lizzie who had pulled on 
her hood again. Both men then looked with 
a weird unholy interest at the wake of Gaffer’s 
boat. 

‘* Easy does it, betwixt us. Shali I take him 
aboard, pardner ?” 


**So you're 





| “No,” said the other. In so surly atone the: 
the man, afjer a blank stare, acknowled 


7 ed it 
with the retort: 


**—Arn't been eating nothing as has disagree 
with you, have you, pardner ?” 

‘“Why, yes, I have,” said Gaffer, “J pay, 
been swallowing too much of that word, p 
ner. I am no pardner of yours.” 


ard 


‘**Since when was you no pardner of 1 
Gaffer Hexam, Esquire ?” 

**Since you was accused of robbing a ma 
Accused of robbing a live man!” said Gaff 
with great indignation, 

** And what if I had been accused of robbing 
a dead man, Gaffer?” 

**You couLpn’t do it.” 

**Couldn’t you, Gaffer?” 

‘No. Has a dead man any use for money? 
Is it possible for a dead man to have money ? 
What world does a dead man belong to? "Toth. 
er world. What world does money belong to: 
This world. How can money be a corpse's? 
Can a corpse own it, want it, spend it, claim it, 
miss it? Don’t try to go confounding the rights 
and wrongs of things in that way. But it’s wor. 
thy of the sneaking spirit that robs a live man.” 

**T'll tell you what it is—” 

*“No you won't. J'Il tell you what it is 
You've got off with a short time of it for putting 
your hand in the pocket of a sailor, a live sailo 
Make the most of it and think yourself lucky 
but don’t think after that to come over me wit 
your pardners. We have worked together in 
time past, but we work together no more in time 
present nor yet future. Let go. Cast off!” 

‘*Gaffer! If you think to get rid of me this 
way—” 

“If I don’t get rid of you this way, I'll try 
another, and chop you over the fingers with the 
stretcher, or take a pick at your head with the 
boat-hook. - Cast off! Pull you, Lizzie. Pull 
home, since you won’t let your father pull.” 

Lizzie shot ahead, and the other boat fell 
astern. Lizzie’s father, composing himself into 
the easy attitude of one who had asserted th 
high moralities and taken an unassailable posi- 
tion, slowly lighted a pipe, and smoked, and 
took a survey of what he had in tow. What he 
had in tow, lunged itself at him sometimes in an 
awful manner when the boat was checked, and 
sometimes seemed to try to wrench itself away, 
though for the most part it followed submissive- 
ly. A neophyte might have fancied that the 
ripples passing over it were dreadfully like faint 
changes of expression on a sightless face; but 
Gaffer was no neophyte and had no fancies. 





———< 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MAN FROM SOMEWHERE. 








Mr. and Mrs. Veneering were bran-new peo- 
ple in a bran-new house in a bran-new quarter 
| re " 
‘of London. Every thing about the Veneerings 
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was spick and span new. All their furniture 
all their friends were new, all their 
were new, their plate was new, their 


was new, 


servants 


‘riage was new, their harness was new, their 


horses were new, their pictures were new, they 
themselves were new, they were as newly mar- 
ied as was lawfully compatible with their hav- 
ing a bran-new baby, and if they had set up a 
great-grandfather, he would have come home in 
matting from the Pantechnicon, without a scratch 
ypon him, French polished to the crown of his 
head. 

For, in the Vencering establishment, from the 
hall-chairs with the new coat of arms, to the 
grand piano-forte with the new action, and up 
stairs again to the new fire-escape, all things 
were in astate of high varnish and polish. And 
what was observable in the furniture, was observ- 
able in the Veneerings—the surface smelt a little 
too much of the work-shop and was a trifle sticky. 

There was an innocent piece of dinner-furni- 
ture that went upon easy Castors and was kept 
over a livery stable-yard in Duke Street, Saint 
James’s, when not in use, to whom the Veneer- 
ings were a source of blind confusion. The name 
of this article was Twemlow. Being first cousin 
to Lord Snigsworth, he was in frequent requisi- 
tion, and at many houses might be said to repre- 
sent the dining-table in its normal state. Mr. 
and Mrs. Veneering, for example, arranging a 
dinner, habitually started with Twemlow, and 
then put leaves in him, or added guests to him. 
Sometimes, the table consisted of Twemlow and 
half a dozen leaves ; 
and a dozen leaves; sometimes, Twemlow was 
pulled out to his utmost extent of twenty leaves. 
Mr. and Mrs. Veneering on occasions of cere- 
mony faced each other in the centre of the board, 
and thus the parallel still held; for, it always 
happened that the more Twemlow was pulled 
out, the further he found himself from the cen- 
tre, and the nearer to the side-board at the one 
end of the room, or the window-curtains at the 
other. 

But, it was not this which steeped the feeble 
soul of Twemlow in confusion. This he was 
used to, and could take soundings of. The abyss 


sometimes, of Twemlow 


to which he could find no bottom, and from | 


which started forth the engrossing and ever- 
swelling difficulty of his life, was the insoluble 
question whether he was Veneering’s oldest friend 
or newest friend. To the excogitation of this 
problem, the harmless gentleman had devoted 
many anxious hours, both in his lodgings over 


the livery stable-yard, and in the cold gloom, | 


favorable to meditation, of Saint James’s Square. 
Thus. Twemlow had first known Veneering at 
his club, where Veneering then knew nobody but 
the man who made them known to one another, 
who seemed to be the most intimate friend he 
had in the world, and whom he had known two 
days—the bond of union between their souls, the 
nefarious conduct of the committee respecting 
the cookery of a fillet of veal, having been ac- 
cidentally cemented at that date. Immediately 


| not 
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upon this, Twemlow received an invitation to 
dine with Veneering, and dined: the man being 
of the party. Immediately upon that, Twemlow 
received an invitation to dine with the man, and 
At the 
man’s were a Member, an Engineer, a Payer-off 
of the National Debt, a Poet, a Grievance, a 

a Public Office, who all seemed to be utter st 


dined: Veneering being of the party. 


And yet immediately aficr 
that, Twemlow received an invitation to dine at 
Veneerings, expressly to meet the Member, the 
Engineer, the Payer-off of the National Debt, 
the Poet, the Grievance, and the Public Office, 
and, dining, discovered that all of them were the 
most intimate friends Veneering had in the 
world, and that the wives of all of them (who 
were all there) were the objects of Mrs. Veneer- 


gers to Venee ring. 


ing’s most devoted affection and tender confi- 
dence. 

Thus it had come about, that Mr. Twemlow 
had said to himself in his lodgings, with his 
hand to his forehead: ‘‘ I must not think of this. 
This 1s enough to soften any man’s brain,”—and 
yet was always thinking of it, and could never 
form a conclusion. 

This evening the Veneerings give a banquet. 
Eleven leaves in the Twemlow ; fourteen in com- 
pany all told. Four pigeon-breasted retainers in 
plain clothes standing in line in the hall. A 
fifth retainer, proceeding up the staircase with a 
mournful air—as who should say, ** Here is an- 
other wretched creature come to dinner; such is 
life!” anncunces, ‘* Mis-tress Twemlow !” 

Mrs. Vencering welcomes her sweet Mr. Twem- 
low. 
low. 


Mr. Veneering welcomes his dear Twem- 
Mrs. Venecring does not expect that Mr. 
Twemlow can in nature care much for such in- 
sipid things as babies, but so old a friend must 
please to look at baby. *‘ Ah! You will know the 
friend of your family better, Tootleums,” says 
Mr. Veneering, nodding emotionally at that new 
article, ‘when you begin to take notice.” He 
then begs to make his dear Twemlow known to 
his two friends, Mr. Boots and Mr. Brewer— 


and clearly has no distinct idea which is which. 


But now a fearful circumstance occurs. 

**Mis-ter and Mis-sis Podsnap!” 

“My dear,” says Mr. Veneering to Mrs. Ve- 
neering, with an air of much friendly interest, 
while the door stands open, ‘‘ the Podsnaps.” 

A too, too smiling large man, with a fatal 
freshness on him, appearing with his wife, in- 
stantly deserts his wife and darts at Twemlow 
with: 

**How do you do? So glad to know you. 
Charming house you have here. 
late. 
sure !” 

When the first shock fell upon him, Twemlow 
twice skipped back in his peat little shoes and 
his neat little silk stockings of a by-gone fashion, 
as if impelled to leap over a sofa behind him; 
but the large man closed with him and proved 
too strong. 

**Let me,” 


I hope we are 
So glad of this opportunity, I am 


says the large man, trying to at- 
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tract the attention of his wife in the distance, 
‘‘have the pleasure of presenting Mrs. Podsnap 
to her host. She will be,” in his fatal freshness 
he seems to find perpetual verdure and eternal 
youth in the phrase, ‘‘she will be so glad of the 
opportunity, I am sure.” 

In the mean time Mrs. Podsnap, unable to 
originate a mistake on her own account, because 
Mrs. Veneering is the only other lady there, does 
her best in the way of handsomely supporting 
her husband’s, by looking toward Mr. Twem- 
low with a plaintive countenance and remarking 
to Mrs. Veneering in a feeling manner, firstly, 
that she fears he has been rather bilious of late, 
and secondly, that the baby is already very like 
him. 

It is questionable whether any man quite rel- 
ishes being mistaken for any other man; but, 
Mr. Veneering having this very evening set up 
the shirt-front of the young Antinous (in new 
worked cambric just come home), is not at all 
complimented by being supposed to be Twem- 
low, who is dry and weazen and thirty-five years 
older. Mrs. Vencering equally resents the im- 
putation of being the wife of Twemlow. As to 
Twemlow, he is so sensible of being a much bet- 
ter bred man than Vencering, that he considers 
the large man an offensive ass 

In this complicated dilemma, Mr. Veneering 
approaches the large man with extended hand, 
and smilingly assures that incorrigible personage 
that he is delighted to see him: who in his fatal 
freshness instantly replies: 

‘*Thank you. I am ashamed to say that I 
can not at this moment recall where we met, 
but I am so glad of this opportunity, I am sure!” 

Then pouncing upon Twemlow, who holds 
back with all his feeble might, he is haling him 
off to present him, as Veneering, to Mrs. Pod- 
snap, when the arrival of more guests unravels 
the mistake. Whéreupon, having re-shaken 
hands with Veneering as Veneering, he re-shakes 
hands with Twemlow as Twemlow, and winds 
it all up to his own perfect satisfaction by saying 
to the last-named, ‘‘ Ridiculous opportunity—but 
so glad of it, I am sure!” 

Now, Twemlow having undergone this terrific 
experience, having likewise noted the fusion of 
Boots in Brewer and Brewer i:: Boots, and hav- 
ing further observed that of the remaining seven 
guests four discreet characters enter with wan- 
dering eyes and wholly decline to commit them- 
selves as to which is Veneering, until Venecring 
has them in his grasp ;—Twemlow having prof- 
ited by these studies, finds his brain wholesome- 
ly hardening as he approaches the conclusion 
that he really is Veneering’s oldest friend, when 
his brain softens again and all is lost, through 
his eyes encountering Veneering and the large 
man linked together as twin brothers in the back 
drawing-room near the conservatory door, and 
through his ears informing him in the tones of 
Mrs. Veneering that the same large man is to 
be baby's godfather. 

** Dinner is on the table!” 


}on Veneering’s right; with an immense obtuse 


Thus the melancholy retainer, as who should 
say, **Come down and be poisoned, ye unhappy 
children of men !”’ em 

Twemlow, having no lady assigned him, 
down in the rear, with his hand to his foreh 
Boots and Brewer, thinking him indispos 
whisper, ** Man faint. Had no lunch.” Bur 
he is only stunned by the unvanquishable dig; 
culty of his existence. 

Revived by soup, Twemlow discourses mi}, 
of the Court Circular with Boots and Brewer 
Is appealed to, at the fish stage of the banquet, 
by Veneering, on the disputed question wheth:) 
his cousin Lord Snigsworth is in or out of toy n? 
Gives it that his cousin is out of town. «A; 
Snigsworthy Park ?” Veneering inquires, « A; 
Snigsworthy,” Twemlow rejoins. Boots 
Brewer regard this as a man to be cultivated: 
and Veneering is clear that he is a remuneratiy; 
article. Meantime the retainer goes round, |ik, 
a gloomy Analytical Chemist; always seeming 
to say, after ‘‘ Chablis, Sir?”—*‘* You wouldn't 
if vou knew what it’s made of.” 

The great looking-glass above the side-board 
reflects the table and the company. Ref 
the new Veneering crest, in gold and eke ip 
silver, frosted and also thawed, a camel of aj 
work. The Heralds’ College found out a Cru- 
sading ancestor for Veneering who bore a cam 
on his shield (or might have done it if he had 
thought of it), and a caravan of camels tak 
charge of the fruits and flowers and candles, and 
kneel down to be loaded with the salt. Reflects 
Veneering ; forty, wavy-haired, dark, tending to 
corpulence, sly, mysterious, filmy—a kind of suf 
ficiently well-looking veiled-prophet, not proph- 
esying. Reflects Mrs. Veneering, fair, aquiline- 
nosed and fingered, not so much light hair as 
she might have, gorgeous in raiment and jewels, 
enthusiastic, propitiatory, conscious that a cor- 
ner of her husband’s veil is over herself. Re- 
flects Podsnap: prosperously feeding, two little 
light-colored wiry wings, one on either side of 
his else bald head, looking as like his hair-brushes 
as his hair, dissolving view of red beads on his 
forehead, large allowance of crumpled shirt-col- 
lar up behind. Reflects Mrs. Podsnap ; fin 
woman for Professor Owen, quantity of bone, 
neck and nostrils like a rocking-horse, hard feat- 
ures, majestic head-dress in which Podsnap has 
hung golden offerings. Reflects Twemlow; gray, 
dry, polite, susceptible to east wind, First-Gentle- 
man-in-Europe collar and cravat, cheeks drawn 
in as if he had made a great effort to retire into 
himself some years ago, and had got so far and 
had never got any farther. Reflects mature 
young lady, raven locks, and complexion that 
lights up well when well powdered—as it is— 
carrying on considerably in the captivation of 
mature young gentleman; with too much nose 
in his face, too much ginger in his whiskers, too 
much torso in his waistcoat, too much sparkle 
in his studs, his eyes, his buttons, his talk, and 
his teeth. Reflects charming old Lady Tippins 
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drab oblong face, like a face in a table-spoon, 
a dyed Long Walk up to the top of her 
as a convenient public approach to the 
, of false hair behind, pleased to patronize 
_Veneering opposite, who is pleased to be 
| mi .d. Reflects a certain ‘*‘ Mortimer,” an- 
ther of Veneering’s oldest friends; who never 
was in the house before, and appears not to want 
to) come again, who sits disconsolate on Mrs. 
v nee .ring’s left, and who was inveigled by Lady 
Tippins (a friend of his boyhood) to come to 
these people’s and talk, and who won’t talk. 
Keflects Eugene, friend of Mortimer; buried 
alive in the back of his chair, behind a shoulder 
—with a powder-epaulet on it—of the mature 
ing lady, and gloomily resorting to the Cham- 
pagne chalice whenever proffered by the Ana- 
lytics al Chemist. Lastly, the looking-glass re- 
fects Boots and Brewer, and two other stuffed 
Buffers interposed between the rest of the com- 
pany am d possible accidents. 

The Veneering dinners are excellent dinners 
—or new people wouldn’t come—and all goes 
well. Notably, Lady Tippins has made a series 
ff experiments on her digestive functions, 
extremely complicated and daring, that if they 
could be published with their results it might 
benefit the human race. Having taken in pro- 
visions from all parts of the world, this hardy 
old eruiser has last touched at the North Pole, 
when, as the ice-plates are being removed, the 
following words fall from her: 

‘“‘T assure you, my dear Veneering— 

(Poor Twemlow’s hand approaches his fore- 
head, for it would seem now that Lady Tippins 
is going to be the oldest friend.) 

**] assure you, 
the oddest affair! Like the advertising people, 
I don’t ask you to trust me without offering a 
respectable reference. Mortimer there, is my 
reference, and knows all about it.” 

Mortimer raises his drooping eyelids, 
slightly opens his mouth. But a faint smile, 
of ‘*What’s the use!” passes 
his face, and he drops his eyelids and shuts his 
mouth, 

“Now, Mortimer,” says Lady Tippins, rap- 
ping the sticks of her closed green fan upon the 
knuckles of her left hand—which is particularly 
rich in knuckles, ‘I insist upon your telling all 
that is to be told about the man from Jamaica.” 

““Give you my honor I never heard of any 
man from Jamaica, except the man who was a 
brother,” replies Mortimer. 

** Tobago, then.” 

“Nor yet from Tobago.” 

“*Except,” Eugene strikes in: 


and 
h sad, 
— 


these 


vot 


so 


” 


expressive 


so unexpected- 
ly that as mature young lady, who has forgot- 
ten all about him, with a start takes the epaulet 
out of his way: ‘‘except our friend who long 
lived on rice-pudding and isinglass, till at length 


to his something or other, his physician said 
something else, and a leg of mutton somehow 
ended in daygo.” 

A reviving impression goes round the table 


my dear Venecring, that it is 


and | 


over | 


AL FRIEND. 


that Eugene is coming out. An unfulfilled im- 
for he goes in again. 

my dear Mrs. Veneering,”’ quoth Lady 
Tippins, **I appeal to you whether this is not 
the basest conduct ever known in this world ? 
I carry my lovers about, two or three at a time, 
on condition that they are 
voted ; 

head of 


pression, 


** Now, 


very obedient and de- 
old lover-in-chief, the 
all my slaves, throwing off his allegiance 
of my 
a rough Cymon at present certainly, but 


and here is my 


before And here is another 


lovers, 


company. 


of whom I had most hopeful expectations as to 
his turning out well in course of time, pr 

ing that he can’t remember his nursery rhymes! 
On purpose to for he knows how I 


etend- 
annoy me, 
dote upon them !” 

A ghastly little fiction concerning her lovers 
is Lady Tippins’s point. She is always attended 
by a lover or two, and she keeps a little list of 
her lovers, and she is always booking a new 
or striking out an old 
lover in her black list, 
her blue list, 
erwise 


lover, over, or putting a 
or promoting a lover to 
oth- 


Veneering is 


adding up her lovers, or 
book. Mrs. 


humor, and so is Venee 


or 
posting her 
the 
Perhaps it is enhanced by a certain yellow play 


charmed by ring. 


in Lady Tippins’s throat, like the legs of scratch- 
ing poultry. 

‘*T banish the false wretch from this moment, 
and [ strike him out of my Cupidon (my name 
for my Ledger, my dear,) this very night. But 
I am resolved to have the account of the man 
from Somewhere, and I beg you to elicit it for 
me, my love,” Mrs. 
lost my own influence. 
This to Mortimer, with a rattle of her fan. 

‘* We are all very much interested in the man 
Veneering observes. 


to Veneering, *‘as I have 


Oh, you perjured man! 


from Somewhere,” 
Then the four Buffers, taking heart of 
all four at once, say 
‘“¢ Deeply interested !” 
\ ‘¢ Quite excited !” 
** Dramatic !”’ 
‘Man from Nowhere, perhaps !” 
And then Mrs. Veneering—for Lady 


grace 


Tip- 


| pins’s winning wiles are contagious—folds her 


hands in the manner of a supplicating child, 
turns to her left neighbor, and says, ‘‘ Tease! 
Pay! Man from Tumwhere!” At which the 
four Buffers, again mysteriously moved all four 
at once, exclaim, ‘‘ You can’t resist !” 

‘Upon my life,” Mortimer languidly, 
‘*T find it immensely embarrassing to have the 


Savs 


| eyes of Europe upon me to this extent, and my 


only consolation is that you will all of you exe- 


| crate Lady Tippins in your secret hearts when 


you find, as you inevitably will, the man from 
Somewhere a bore. Sorry to destroy romance 
by fixing him with a local habitation, but he 
comes from the place, the name of which es- 
capes me, but will suggest itself to every body 
else here, where they make the wine.” 
Eugene suggests ** Day and Martin’s. 
**No, not that place,” returns the unmoved 
Mortimer, ‘‘ that’s where they make the Port. 


” 
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My man comes from the country where they 
muke the Cape Wine. But look here, old fel- 
low; it’s not at all statistical and it’s rather 
odd.” 

It is always noticeable at the table of the 
Veneecrings, that no man troubles himself much 
about the Veneerings themselves, and that any 
one who has any thing to tell, generally tells it 
to any body else in preference. 

“The man,” Mortimer goes on, addressing 
Eugene, ‘‘whose name is Harmon, was only 
son of a tremendous old rascal who made his 
money by Dust.” 

‘*Red velveteens and a bell?” the gloomy Eu- 
gene inquires. 

** And a ladder and basket if you like. By 
which means, or by others, he grew rich as a 
Dust Contractor, and lived in a hollow in a 
hilly country entirely composed of Dust. On his 
own small estate the growling old vagabond 
threw up his own mountain range, like an old 
voleano, and its geological formation was Dust. 
Coal-Dust, vegetable-dust, bone-dust, crockery 
dust, rough dust and dust sifted—all manner of 
Dust.” 

A passing remembrance of Mrs. Veneering, 
here induces Mortimer to address his next half- 
dozen words to her; after which he wanders 
away again, tries Twemlow and finds he doesn’t 
enswer, ultimately takes up with the Buffers who 
receive him enthusiastically. 

‘*The moral being—I believe that’s the right 
expression—of this exemplary person, derived 
its highest gratification from anathematizing his 
nearest relations and turning them git of doors. 
Having begun (as was natural) Jy rendering 
these attentions to the wife of his bosom, he next 
found himself at leisure to bestow a similar ree- 
ognition on the: claims of his daughter. [He 
chose a husband for her, entirely to his own 
satisfaction and not in the least to hers, and pro- 
ceeded to settle upon her, as her marriage por- 
tion, I don’t know how much Dust, but some- 
thing immense. At this stage of the affair the 
poor girl respectfully intimated that she was se- 
cretly engaged to that popular character whom 
the novelists and versifiers call Another, and 
that such a marriage would make Dust of her 
heart and Dust of her life—in short, would set 
her up, on a very extensive scale, in her father’s 
business. Immediately, the venerable parent— 
on a cold winter’s night, it is said—anathema- 
tized and turned her out.” 

Here, the Analytical Chemist, (who has evi- 
dently formed a very low opinion of Mortimer’s 
story) concedes a little claret to the Buffers; 
who, again mysteriously moved all four at once, 
serew it slowly into themselves with a peculiar 
twist of enjoyment, as they cry in chorus, “ Pray 
go on.” 

‘*The pecuniary resources of Another were, 
as they usually are, of a very limited nature. I 
believe Iam not using too strong an expression 
when I say that Another was very hard up. 
However, he married the young lady, and thev 
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| lived in a humble dwelling, probably pieuitien 
a porch ornamented with honey-suckle and y 
| bine twining, until she died. I must refer y, ,; 
to the Registrar of the District in which the hyp. 
ble dwelling was situated, for the certified hee 
of death; but early sorrow and anxiety ma 
have had to do with it, though they may not 


t 


vi 


ap. 
pear in the ruled pages and printed forms, Jp. 
disputably thi’ was the case with Another, for }y 
was so cut up by the loss of his young wife t 
if he outlived her a year it was as much as | 
did.” 
There is that in the indolent Mortimer, whic) 
seems to hint that if good society might on any 
account allow itself to be impressible, he, one of 
good society, might have the weakness to be im. 


pressed by what he here relates. It is hidde, 
with great pains, but it isin him. The gloomy 


Eugene too, is not without some kindred touch: 
for when that appalling Lady Tippins declares 
that if Another had survived, he should hay 
gone down at the head of her list of lovers—ani 
also when the mature young lady shrugs hy 
epaulets, and laughs at some private and con- 
fidential comment from the mature young gen- 
tleman—his gloom deepens to that degree tha 
he trifles quite ferociously with his dessert-knife, 

Mortimer proceeds, 

‘**We must now return, as the novelists sar 
and as we all wish they wouldn’t, to the mai 
from Somewhere. Being a boy of fourteen, 
cheaply educated at Brussels when his sister's 
expulsion befell, it was some little time befor 
he heard of it—probably from herself, for th 
mother was dead; but that I don’t know. In- 
stantly, he absconded, and came over here. He 
must have been a boy of spirit and resource, t 
get here on a stopped allowance of five sous a 
week; but he did it somehow, and he burst in 
on his father, and pleaded his sister’s cause. 
Venerable parent promptly resorts to anathema- 
tization, and turns him out of doors. ocked 
and terrified boy takes flight, seeks his fortune, 
gets aboard ship, ultimately, turns up on dry land 
among the Cape wine: a small proprietor, farm 
er, grower—whatever you like to call it.” 

At this juncture, shuffling is heard in the hall, 
and tapping is heard at the dining-room door. 
Analytical Chemist goes to the door, confers an- 
grily with unseen tapper, appears to become mol- 
ified by deserying reason in the tapping, and 
goes out. 

| **So he was discovered, only the other day, 
| after having almost doubled his age; that is 
to say, after having expatriated about fourteen 
years.” 

A Buffer, suddenly astounding the other three, 
by detaching himself, and asserting individuali- 
ty, inquires: ‘* How discovered, and why?” 

| Ah! Tobe sure. Thank you for remind- 
ing me. Venerable parent dics.” 

The same Buffer, emboldened by success, 

“ When?” 
‘¢The other day. Ten or twelve months ago.” 
The same Buffer inqnires with smartness, 


Sh 


Savs: 
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example; being regarded by the three other But- 
fers with a stony stare, and attracting no further 
attention from any mortal 

‘ Venerable parent,” Mortimer repeats with a 
i remembrance that there is a Venecring 
and for the first time addressing him— 


passi 
at table, 

T} ‘ gratified Veneering repeats, gravely, 
«dies ;” and foads his arms, and composes his 
brow to hear it out in a judicial manner, when he 
finds himself again deserted in the bleak world. 

“‘ His will is found,” says Mortimer, catching 
Mrs. Podsnap’s rocking-horse’s eye. 
lated very soon after the son’s flight. It leaves 
the | ywest of the range of dust-mountains, with 
some sort of a dwelling-house at its foot, to an 
old servant who is sole executor, and all the rest 
of the property—which is very considerable—to 
the son. He directs himself to be buried with 
certain eccentric ceremonies and precautions 
against his coming to life, with which I need 
not bore you, and that’s all—except—” and 
this ends the story. 

The Analytical Chemist returning, every body 
looks at him. 
see him, but because of that subtle influence in 
nature which impels humanity to embrace the 


slightest opportunity of looking at any thing | 


rather than the person who addresses it. 

‘*«_Exeept that the son’s inheriting is made 
conditional on his marrying a girl, who at the 
date of the will was a child of four years old or 
so, and who is now a marriageable young wo- 
man. Advertisement and inquiry discovered the 
son ina man from Somewhere, and at the pres- 
ent moment he is on his way home from there 
—no doubt, in a state of great astonishment—to 
succeed to a very large fortune, and to take a 
wife.” 

Mrs. Podsnap inquires whether the young per- 
son is a young person of personal charms? Mor- 
timer is unable to report. 

Mr. Podsnap inquires what would become of 
the very large fortune, in the event of the mar- 
riage condition not being fulfilled? Mortimer 
replies, that by special testamentary clause it 
would then go to the old servant above mention- 
ed, passing over and excluding the son; also, that 
if that son had not been living, the same old serv- 
ant would have been sole residuary legatee. 

Mrs. Veneering has just succeeded in waking 
Lady Tippins from a snore, by dextrously shunt- 
ing a train of plates and dishes at her knuckles 
across the table; when every body but Morti- 
mer himself becomes aware that the Analytical 
Chemist is, in a ghostly manner, offering him a 
folded paper. Curiosity detains Mrs. Veneering 
a few moments. 

Mortimer, in spite of all the arts of the chemist, 
placidly refreshes himself with a glass of Madei- 
ra, and remains unconscious of the document 
which engrosses the general attention, until Lady 
Tippins (who has a habit of waking totally in- 
sensible), having remembered where she is, and 


“It is| 


Not because any body wants to | 


recovered a perception of surrounding objects, 
‘** Falser man than Don Juan; why don’t 
you take the note from the Commendatore ?’ 
Upon which, the chemist advances it under the 
nose of Mortimer, who lovks round at him, and 
Says: 

** What’s this ?” 

Analytical Chemist bends and whispers. 

“ Who?” 

Analytical Chemist again bends and whispers. 

Mortimer stares at him and unfolds the paper 
Reads it, reads it twice, turns it over to look at 
the blank outside, reads it a third time. 


Says: 


says Mortimer. 


‘* This arrives in an extraordinarily opportune 
manner,” says Mortimer then, looking with an 
altered face round the table: ‘‘this is the con- 
clusion of the story of the identical man.” 

** Already married ?” one guesses. 

‘Declines to marry ?” another guesses. 

** Codicil among the dust?” another guesses. 

“Why, no,”’ si Mortimer ; 
thing, you are all wrong. 


Lys ‘* remarkable 
The story is complet- 
er and rather more exciting than I supposed. 
Man’s drowned !” 


= o——- 


CHAPTER IT. 


ANOTHER MAN. 


As the disappearing skirts of the ladies ascend- 
ed the Vencering staircase, Mortimer, followin 
them forth from the dining-room, turned into a 
back library of bran-new books, in bran-new bind- 
ings liberally gilded, and requested to see th 
messenger who had brought the paper. 
boy of about fifteen. 


He was a 
Mortimer looked at the boy, 
and the boy looked at the bran-new pilgrims on 
the wall, going to Canterbury in more gold frame 
than procession, and more carving than country. 

‘* Whose writing is this ?” 

** Mine, Sir.” 

‘* Who told you to write it ?” 

‘*My father, Jesse Hexam.” 

“Ts it he who found the body » 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** What is your father ?” 

The boy hesitated, looked reproachfully at the 
pilgrims as if they had involved him in a little 
difficulty, then said, folding a plait in the right 
leg of his trowsers, ‘‘ He gets his living along- 
shore.” 

** Ts it far ?” 

‘*Ts which far ?” asked the boy, upon his guard, 
and again upon the road to Canterbury. 

**To your father’s ?” 

‘* It’s a goodish stretch, Sir. 
cab, and the cab’s waiting to be paid. 


I came up in a 
We could 
go back in it before you paid it, if you liked. I 
went first to your office, according to the direc- 
tion of the papers found in the pockets, and there 
I see nobody but a chap of about my age who 
sent me on here.”’ 

There was a curious mixture in the boy, of un- 
completed savagery, and uncompleted civiliza- 
tion. His voice was hoarse and coarse, and his 
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face was coarse, and his stunted figure was! ‘It was forced upon me,” said the gloon 


coarse; but he was cleaner than other boys of 
his type; and his writing, though large and 
round, was good; and he glanced at the backs 
of the books with an awakened curiosity that 
went below the binding. No one who can read 
ever looks at a book, even unopened on a shelf, 
like one who can not. 

“ Were any means taken, do you know, boy, 
to ascertain if it was possible to restore life?” 
Mortimer inquired, as he sought for his hat. 

“You wouldn’t ask, Sir, if you knew his state. 
Pharaoh’s multitude that were drowned in the 
Red Sea, ain’t more beyond restoring to life. 
If Lazarus was only half as far gone, that was 
the greatest of all the miracles.” 

** Halloa!” cried Mortimer, turning round with 
his hat upon his head, “ you seem to be at home 
in the Red Sea, my young friend ?” 


** Read of it with teacher at the school,” said 


the boy. 

** And Lazarus ?” 

** Yes, and him too. But don’t you tell my 
father! We should have no peace in our place 
if that got touched upon. 
triving.” 

**You seem to have a good sister.” 

**She ain’t half bad,” said the boy; ‘ but if 
she knows her letters it’s the most she does—and 
them I learned her.” 

The gloomy Eugene, with his hands in his 
pockets, had strolled in and assisted at the lat- 
ter part of the dialogue; when the boy spoke 
these words slightingly of his sister, he took him 
roughly enough by the chin, and turned up his 
face to look at it. 

** Well, I'm sure, Sir!’ said the boy, resisting ; 
**T hope you'll know me again.” 

Eugene vouchsafed no answer ; but made the 


It’s my sister’s con- 


Eugene, “ because it was understood that y 
wanted a barrister in the family. 
& precious one.” 

“It was forced upon me,” said Mortimer 
‘*because it was understood that we wanted . 
solicitor in the family. 
precious one.” 

‘*There are four of us, with our names paint 
ed on a door-post in right of one black hol 
called a set of chambers,” said Eugene; « 
each of us has the fourth of a clerk—Cassim 
Baba, in the robber’s cave—and Cassim js the 
only respectable member of the party.” 

“*T am one by myself, one,” 
‘*high up an awful staircase 
burial-ground; and I have a whole clerk y 
myself, and he has nothing to do but look at 
the burial-ground, and what he will turn out 
when arrived at maturity I can not conceive, 
Whether, in that shabby rook’s nest, he is always 


We have got 


” 


And we have got g 


and 


said Mortimer, 
commanding a 


| plotting wisdom, or plotting murder; whether 


he will grow up, after so much solitary brood- 
ing, to enlighten his fellow-creatures, or to poison 
them ; is the only speck of interest that presents 
itself to my professional view. Will you give 
me a light? Thank you.” ; 

‘** Then idiots talk,” said Eugene, leaning back, 
folding his arms, smoking with his eyes shut, 
and speaking slightly through his nose, ‘of En- 
ergy. If there is a word in the dictionary un- 
der any letter from A to Z that I abominate, jt 
is energy. It is such a conventional supersti 
tion, such parrot gabble! What the deuce! 
Am I to rush out into the street, collar the first 
man of a wealthy appearance that I meet, shake 
him, and say, ‘Go to law upon the spot, yon 


| dog, and retain me, or I'll be the death of you?’ 


proposal to Mortimer, ‘I'll go with you, if you | 


like?” So, they all three went away together 
in the vehicle that had brought the boy ; the two 
friends (once boys together at a public school) 
inside, smoking cigars; the boy on the box be- 
side the driver. 

‘**Let me see,” said Mortimer, as they went 
along; ‘‘I have been, Eugene, upon the honor- 
able roll of solicitors of the High Court of Chan- 
cery, and attorneys at Commen Law, five years ; | 
and—except gratuitously taking instructions on 
an average once a fortnight, for the will of Lady 
Tippins, who has nothing to leave—I have had 
no scrap of business but this romantic business.” 

“ And I,” said Eugene, “have been ‘ called’ 
seven years, and have had no business at all, and 
never shall have any. And if I had, I shouldn't 
know how to do it.” 

“T am far from being clear as to the last 
particular,” returned Mortimer, with great com- 
posure, ‘‘ that I have much advantage over you.” 

**T hate,” said Eugene, putting his legs up on 
the opposite seat, ‘‘I hate my profession.” 

**Shall I incommode you, if I put mine up| 
too?” returned Mortimer. ‘*Thank you. I 
hate mine.” 


Yet that would be energy.” 

‘* Precisely my view of the case, Eugene. But 
show me a good opportunity, show me some- 
thing really worth being energetic about, and 
Ill show you energy.” 

*“ And so will I,” said Eugene. 

And it is likely enough that ten thousand 
other young men, within the limits of the London 
Post-office town delivery, made the same hope- 
ful remark in the course of the same evening. 

The wheels rolled on, and rolled down by the 
Monument and the Tower, and by the Docks; 
down by Ratcliffe, and by Rotherhithe; down 
by where accumulated scum of humanity seemed 
to be washed from higher grounds, like so much 
moral sewage, and to be pausing until its own 
weight forced it over the bank and sunk it in the 
river. In and out among ships that seemed to 
have got ashore, and houses that seemed to have 
got afloat—among bowsprits staring into win- 
dows, and windows staring into water — the 
wheels rolled on, until they stopped at a dark cor- 
ner, river-washed and otherwise not washed at all, 
where the boy alighted and opened the door. 

‘*You must walk the rest, Sir; it’s not many 
yards.” He spoke in the singular number, to 
the express exclusion of Eugene. 
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“This is a confoundedly out-of-the-way 


* said Mortimer, slipping over the stones 


place, 


and refuse on the shore, as the boy turned the 


corner sharp. a are. 
“ Here’s my father’s, Sir; where the light is. 


The low building had the look of having once 

ona mill. There was a rotten wart of wood 
apon its forehead that seemed to indicate wher 
the sails had been, but the whole was very indis- 

netly seen in the obscurity of the night. The 
; vy lifted the latch of the door, and they passed | 
at once into a low circular room, where a man | 
stood before a red fire, looking down into it, and 
a gitl sat engaged in nee -dle-work. The fire 
in a rusty brazier, not fitted to the hearth; 


e was 


a 


on the table. There was a wooden bunk 
berth in a corner, and in another corner a wood- 


en stair leading above—so clumsy and stcep thaf} 
Two or three | 


it was little better than a ladder. 


| empty, and turned inside 


and | 
common lamp, shaped like a hyacinth-root, | 
emoked and flared in the neck of a stone bottle 


Whether it’s the w: athe of the tide or no, I can't 
say. Now, here,’’ moving the light to another 
Found Drowned placard, ‘*‘ dis pockets was found 
out. And here,” mov- 
S6 he 
empty, and turned inside out. 
one’s. And so was that one’s. 
nor I don’t want to it, for I know 
places on the wall. This one was a sailor, 
two anchors and a flag and G. F. T. 
Look and see if he warn't.” 

* Quite right.” 


“This one was 


* pocket was found 
And so was this 
I can't read, 
‘em by their 
with 
arm. 


ing the light to another, 


on his 


in 
| boots, and her linen marked with a cross. 


the young woman gray 
Look 
and see if she warn't.” 

** Quite right.” 

“This is him as had a nasty cut over the eye. 
This is them two young sisters what tied them- 
selves together with a handkecher. This is the 
drunken old chap, in a pair of list slippers and 
a night-cap, wot had offered—it afterward come 


old sculls and oars stood against the wall, and | out—to make a hole in the water for a quartern 


azainst another part of the wall was a small 
dresser, making a spare show of the commonest 
articles of crockery and cooking-vessels. ‘The 
roof of the room was not plastered, but was 
formed of the flooring of the room above. This, 
g very old, knotted, seamed and beamed, 
gave a lowering aspect to the chamber; and 
roof, and walls, and floor, alike abounding in 
old smears of flour, red-lead (or some such stain 
which it had probably acquired in warehousing), 
and damp, alike had a look of decomposition. 
‘The gentleman, father.” 
The figure at the red fire turned, raised its 
ruffled head, and looked like a bird of prey 
“You're Mortimer Lightwood, 
yon, Sir?” 
’ “Mortimer Lightwood is my name. 
you found,” said Mortimer, glancing rather 
shrinkingly toward the bunk; ‘is it here?” 
“’Tain’t not to say here, but it’s close by. 
do every thing reg’lar. I've giv’ notice of the 
cireumstarnce to the police, and the police have 
took possession of it. No time ain't been lost, 
on any hand. 
already, and here’s what the print says of it.” 
Taking up the bottle with the lamp in it, he 


bein 


esquire ; 


held it near a paper on the wall, with the police | 


heading, Founp Drowned. The two friends 
read the hand-bill as it stuck against the wall, 
and Gaffer read them as he held the light. 


“Only papers on the unfortunate man, I see,” | 
said Lightwood, glancing from the description | 


of what was found, to the finder. 

“Only papers.” 

Here the girl arose with her work in her hand, 
and went out at the door. 

“No money,” pursued Mortimer ; 
pence in one of the skirt-pockets.” 

“Three. Penny. Pieces,” said Gaffer Hex- 
am, in as many sentences. 

“The trowsers pockets empty, and turned in- 
side out.” 


Gaffor Hexam nodded. 


** But that’s common. 


| well papers the room, you Bee; 


| typify the light of his scholarly intelligence, 


“You did 
| 


are | 


What | 


I | 


The police have put it into print | 


“ but three- 


of rum stood aforchand, and ke “pt to his word for 
the first and last time in his life. They pretty 
but I know ’em 
all. I’m scholar en rough !" 

He waved the light over the whole, as if to 
and 
then put it down on the table and stood behind 
it looking intently at his visitors. He had the spe- 
cial peculiarity of some birds of prey, that when 
he knitted his brow his ruffled crest stood highest 
not find all did 
asked Eugene. 

To which the bird of prey slowly rejoined, 
now ?” 


these yourself; 


you?” 


| ** And what might your name be, 
“This is my friend,” Mortimer Lightwood 
| interposed ; ‘* Mr. Eugene Wrayburn.” 

“Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, it? And what 
might Mr. Eugene Wrayburn have asked of me?”’ 

**T asked you, simply, if you found all these 
yourself?” 
| ‘I answer you, simply, most on ‘em.” 
| Do you suppose there has been much vio- 
| lence and robbery, beforehand, among these 
| cases ?” 

**T don’t suppose at all about it,”’ returned 
Gaffer. ‘I ain't one of the supposing sort. If 
you’d got your living to haul out of the river 
every day of your life, you mightn’t be much 
| given to supposing. Am I to show the way?” 

As he opened the door, in pursuance of a nod 
from Lightwood, an extremely pale and dis- 
turbed face appeared in the doorway—the face 
| of a man much agitated. 

‘*A body missing?” asked Gaffer Hexam, 
stopping short; ‘for a body found? Which?” 

**T am lost,” replied the man, in a hurried 
and an eager manner. 

** Lost !” 

“J—I—am a stranger, and don't know the 
way. I—I—want to find the place where I can 
see what is described here. It is possible I may 
know it.” He was panting, and could hardly 
speak; but, he showed a copy of the newly- 


1s 
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printed bill that was still wet upon the wall. 
Perhaps its newness, or perhaps the accuracy of 
his observation of its general look, guided Gaffer 
to a ready conclusion. 

“This gentleman, Mr. Lightwood, is on that 
business.” 

‘¢Mr. Lightwood ?” 

During a pause, Mortimer and the stranger 
confronted each other. Neither knew the other. 

“TI think, Sir,” said Mortimer, breaking the 
awkward silence with his airy self-possession, 
‘‘that you did me the honor to mention my 
name ?” 

‘*T repeated it, after this man.” 

‘You said you were a stranger in London?” 

** An utter stranger.” 

** Are you secking a Mr. Harmon ?” 

og 

“Then I believe I can assure you that you are 
on a fruitless errand, and will not find what you 
fear to find. Will you come with us?” 


A little winding through some muddy alleys 


that might have been deposited by the last ill- 
savored tide, brought them to the wicket-gate 
and bright lamp of a Police Station; where they 
found the Night-Inspector, with a pen and ink, 
and ruler, posting up his books in a whitewashed 
office, as studiously as if he were in a monastery 


on the top of a mountain, and no howling fury | 


of a drunken woman were banging herself against 
a cell-door in the back-yard at his elbow. With 


the same air of a recluse much given to study, | 


he degisted from his books to bestow a distrust- 
ful nod of recognition upon Gaffer, plainly im- 


porting, ‘‘ Ah! we know all about you, and you'll | 


overdo it some day ;” and to inform Mr. Morti- 
mer Lightwood and friends, that he would at- 
tend them immediately. Then, he finished 
ruling the work he had in hand (it might have 
been illuminating a missal, he was so calm), in 
a very neat and methodical manner, showing 
not the slightest consciousness of the woman who 
was banging herself with increased violence, and 
shrieking most terrifically for some other wo- 
man’s liver. 

‘* A Bull’s-eye,” said the Night-Inspector, tak- 
ing up his keys. Which a deferential satellite 
produced. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen.” 

With one of his keys he opened a cool grot at 
the end of the yard, and they all went in. They 
quickly came out again, no one speaking but 
Eugene: who remarked to Mortimer, in a whis- 
per, ‘‘ Not much worse than Lady Tippins.” 

So, back to the whitewashed library of the 
monastery—with that liver still in shrieking req- 
uisition, as it had been loudly, while they looked 
at the silent sight they came to see—and there 
through the merits of the case as summed up by 
the Abbot. No clew to how body came into 
river. Very often was no clew. Too late to 
know for certain, whether injuries received be- 
fore or after death ; one excellent surgical opin- 
ion said, before ; other excellent surgical opin- 
ion said, after. Steward of ship in which gen- 
tleman came home passenger, had been round to 


view, and had no doubt of identity. Likewis 
could swear to clothes. And then, you see. y, 
had the papers, too. How was it he had total] 
disappeared on leaving ship, ’till found in river ? 
Well! Probably had been upon some little gam 
Probably thought it a harmless game, w asn’t 1 
to things, and it turned out a fatal game, ]), 
quest to-morrow, and no doubt open verdict 
**It appears to have knocked your friend oye, 
—knocked him completely off-his legs,” Mr. |». 
spector remarked, when he had finished his syy. 
ming up. ‘It has given him a bad turn to } 
sure!” This was said in a very low voice, a; 
| with a searching look (not the first he had eas 
| at the stranger. 
| Mr. Lightwood explained that it was no friend 
of his. 


**Indeed ?” said Mr. Inspector, with an at. 
tentive ear; ‘‘ where did you pick him up? 

Mr. Lightwood explained further. 

Mr. Inspector had delivered his summing up. 
and had added these words, with his elbows lean. 
ing on his desk, and the fingers and thumb of }j 
right hand, fitting themselves to the fingers 
thumb of his left. Mr. Inspector moved nothing 
but his eyes, as he now added, raising his voic 

**Turned you faint, Sir! Seems you're not 
accustomed to this kind of work ?” 

The stranger, who was leaning against th: 
chimney-piece with drooping head, looked rou 
and answered, ‘‘No. It’s a horrible sight!’ 

** You expected to identify, I am told, Sir?’ 

og | ly 

‘* Have you identified ?” 

“No. It’s a horrible sight. 
horrible sight!” 

“Who did you think it might have been? 
asked Mr. Inspector. 
Sir. 


Oh! a horrib! 


**Give us a description 
Perhaps we can help you.” 

‘“No, no,” said the stranger; ‘‘it would b 
quite useless. Good-night.” 

Mr. Inspector had not moved, and had given n 
order; but the satellite slipped his back agains: 
the wicket, and laid his left arm along the to 

| of it, and with his right hand turned the bull's 
eye he had taken from his chief—in quite a cas- 

| ual manner—toward the stranger. 

| ‘You missed a friend, you know; or y 
missed a foe, you know; or you wouldn't hav 
come here, you know. Well, then ; ain’t it ree- 
sonable to ask, who was it?” Thus, Mr. In 
spector. 

| **You must excuse my telling you. No class 
of man can understand better than you, tha 
families may not choose to publish their disa- 
greements and misfortunes, except upon the last 
necessity. Ido not dispute that you discharg 
your duty in asking me the question; you wil 
not dispute my right to withhold the answe! 

| Good-night.” 

| Again he turned toward the wicket, where th 
| satellite, with his eye upon his chief, remained a 
dumb statue. 

| At least,” said Mr. Inspector, ‘you will not 
object to leave me your card, Sir?” 
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«] should not object, if I had one; but I have | 


not.” He reddened and was much confused as 
he gave the answer. 

“At least,” said Mr. Inspector, with no change 
of yoice or manner, ** you W ill not object to write 
down your name and address?” 

‘‘Not at all.” 

Mr. Inspector dipped a pen in his inkstand, and 
<oftly laid it on a piece of paper close beside him; | 
n resumed his former attitude. The stranger | 
stepped up to the desk, and wrote in a rather | 
tremulous hand—Mr. Inspector taking sidelong 
of every hair of his head when it was bent | 


the 


on 
jon n for the purpose—*“ Mr. Julius Handford, 
Exchequer Coftee-House, Palace Yard, West- | 
minster.” } 

‘‘ Staying there, I presume, Sir ?’’ 

“ Staying there.” 

«« Consequently, from the country ?” 

“Eh? Yes—from the country.” 

“ Good-night, Sir.” 

The satellite removed his arm and opened the 
wicket, and Mr. Julius Handford went out. 

“Reserve!” said Mr.Inspector. ‘‘ Take care 
of this piece of paper, keep him in view without 
giving offense, ascertain that he is staying there, | 
and find out any thing you can about him.” 

The satellite was gone; and Mr. Inspector, 
becoming once again the quiet Abbot of that 
Monastery, dipped his pen in his ink and re- | 
sumed his books. The two friends who had 
watched him, more amused by the professional 
manner than suspicious of Mr. Julius Handford, 
inquired before taking their departure too wheth- 
er he believed there was any thing that really 
looked bad here ? 

The Abbot replied with reticence, ‘* Couldn’t 
say. Ifa murder, any body might have done it 
Burglary or pocket-picking wanted ’prenticeship. 
Not so, murder. We were all of us up to that. 
Had seen scores of people come to identify, and 
never saw one person struck in that particular 
way. Might, however, have been Stomach, and 
not Mind. Ifso,rum stomach. But to be sure 
there were rum every things. 
not a word of truth in that superstition about 
bodies bleeding when touched by the right hand ; 
you never got a sign out of bodies. You got row 
enough out of such as her—she was good for all 
night now” (referring here to the banging de- 


mands for the liver), ‘‘ but you got nothing out | 


of bodies if it was ever so.” 

There being nothing more to be done until the 
Inquest was held next day, the friends went away 
together, and Gaffer Hexam and his son went 
their separate way. But, arriving at the last 
corner, Gaffer bade his boy go home while he | 
turned into a red-curtained tavern, that stood 
dropsically bulging over the dirty causeway, ‘‘for 
a half-a-pint.” 

The boy lifted the latch he had lifted before, 
and-found his sister again seated before the fire 
at her work. Who raised her head upon his 
coming in and asking: 

“ Where did you go, Liz?” 

Vor. XXIX.—No. 169.—F 


Pity there was | 


**T went out in the dark.” 

‘*' There was no necessity for that. 
right enough.” 

‘One of the gentlemen, the one who didn’t 
speak while I was there, looked hard at me. 
And I was afraid he might know what my face 
meant. Butthere! Don’t mind me, Charley! 
I was ali in a tremble of another sort when you 
owned to father you could write a little.” 

‘**Ah! But I made believe I wrote so badly, 
as that it was odds if any one could read it. 
And when I wrote slowest and smeared out with 
my finger most, father was best pleased, as he 
stood looking over me.” 


It was all 


The girl put aside her work, and drawing her 
seat close to his seat by the fire, laid her arm 


| gently on his shoulder. 


** You’ll make the most of your time, Charley ; 


| won’t you ?” 


“Won'tI? Come! Ilike that. Don’t I?” 

**Yes, Charley, yes. You work hard at yow 
learning, [know. And I work a little, Charley, 
and plan and contrive a little (wake out of my 
sleep contriving sometimes), how to get together 
a shilling now, and a shilling then, that shall 
make father believe you are beginning to earn a 
stray living along shore.” 

** You are father’s favorite, and can make him 
believe any thing.” 


**T wish I could, Charley! For if I could 


| make him believe that learning was a good thing, 
| and that we might lead better lives, I should be 


a’most content to die.” 
** Don’t talk stuff about dying, Liz.” 
She placed her hands in one another on his 


* 


| shoulder, and laying her rich brown cheek 


against them as she looked down at the fire, 
went on thoughtfully : 


*“Of an evening, Charley, when you are at 


| the school, and father’s— 


*“*At the Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters,” th 
boy struck in, with a backward nod of his head 
toward the public house. 

‘*Yes. Then as I sit a-looking at the fire, I 
seem to see in the burning coal—like where that 


| glow is now—” 


‘“*'That’s gas, that is,” said the boy, ‘coming 
out of a bit of a forest that’s been under the mud 
that was under the water in the days of Noah’s 
Ark. Look here! When I take the poker—so 
—and give it a dig—” 

“Don’t disturb it, Charley, or it'll be all in a 
blaze. It’s that dull glow near it, coming and 
going, that I mean. When I look at it of an 
evening, it comes like pictures to me, Char- 
ley.” 

‘* Show us a picture,” said the boy. 
where to look.” 

“Ah! It wants my eyes, Charley.” 

“Cut away then, and tell us what your eyes 
make of it.” 

‘* Why, there are you and me, Charley, when 
you were quite a baby that never knew a mo- 
ther—” 

**Don’t go saying I never knew a mother,’ 


** Tell us 
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interposed the boy, ‘‘for I knew a little sister 
that was sister and mother both.” 

The girl laughed delightedly, and her eyes 
filled with pleasant tears, as he put both his 
arms round her waist and so held her. 

‘‘There are you and me, Charley, when fa- 
ther was away at work and locked us out, for 
fear we should set ourselves afire or fall out of 


window, sitting on the door-sill, sitting on other | 


door-steps, sitting on the bank of the river, wan- 
dering about to get through the time. You are 
rather heavy to carry, Charley, and I am often 
obliged to rest. Sometimes we are sleepy and 
fall asleep together in a corner, sometimes we 
are very hungry, sometimes we are a little fright- 
ened, but what is oftenest hard upon us is the 
cold. You remember, Charley ?” 


‘*T remember,” said the boy, pressing her to | 
him twice or thrice, ‘*that I snuggled under a | 


little shawl, and it was warm there.” 

‘* Sometimes it rains, and we creep under a 
boat or the like of that; sometimes it’s dark, 
and we get among the gaslights, sitting watching 
the people as they go along the streets. At last, 
up comes father and takes ushome. And home 
seems such a shelter after out of doors! And 
father pulls my shoes off, and dries my feet at 
the fire, and has me to sit by him while he smokes 
his pipe long after you are abed, and I notice 
that father’s is a large hand but never a heavy 
one when it touches me, and that father’s is a 
rough voice but never an angry one when it 
speaks to me. So, I grow up, and little by little 
father trusts me, and makes me his companion, 
and, let him be put out as he may, never once 
strikes me.” 

The listening boy gave a gruut here, as much 
as to say ‘* But he strikes me though!” 


‘* Those are some of the pictures of what is | 


past, Charley.” 

“Cut away again,” said the boy, ‘‘and give 
us a fortune-telling one; a future one.” 

‘*Well! There am I, continuing with father 
and holding to father, because father loves me 
and I love father. I can’t so much as read a 
book, because, if I had learned, father would 
have thought I was deserting him, and I should 
have lost my influence. I have not the influ- 
ence I want to have, I can not stop some dread- 
ful things I try to stop, but I go on in the hope 
and trust that the time willcome. In the mean 
while I know that I am in some things a stay to 
father, and that if I was not faithful to him he 
would—in revenge-like, or in disappointment, or 
both—go wild and bad.” 

‘*Give us a touch of the fortune-telling pic- 
tures about me:” 

‘**T was passing on to them, Charley,” said the 
girl, who had not changed her attitude since she 
began, and who now mournfully shook her head ; 
‘the others were all leading up. There are 
you—” 

‘*Where am I, Liz?” 

** Still in the hollow down by the flare.” 

‘*There seems to be the deuce-and-all in the 
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hollow down by the flare,” said the boy, en 
cing from her eyes to the brazier, which | i. 
grisly skeleton look on its long thin legs, 

**'There are you, Charley, working you way 
| in secret from father, at the school ; and you ; 
prizes; and you go on better and better 
you come to be a—what was 
when you told me about that?” 

“Ha, ha! Fortune-telling not know the 
name!” cried the boy, seeming to be rathey re. 
lieved by this default on the part of the | 
down by the flare. ‘‘ Pupil-teacher.” 

‘**You come to be a pupil-teacher, and , 
still go on better and better, and you rise to jy 
master full of learning and respect. But the se. 
cret has come to father’s knowledge long bef 
and it has divided you from father, and from m 

“No it hasn’t!” 

**Yes it has, Charley. I see, as plain as plait 
| can be, that your way is not ours, and that e) 
if father could be got to forgive your taking 
|(which he never could be), that way of you 
would be darkened by our way. But I see too, 
| Charley—” 

** Still as plain as plain can be, Liz?” asked 
| the boy, playfully. 
|} “Ah! §till, That it is a great work to have 
| eut you away from father’s life, and to hay 
| made a new and good beginning. " 

I, Charley, left alone with father, keeping him 

as straight as I can, watching for more influence 

than I have, and hoping that through some for- 
|tunate chance, or when he is ill, or when—I 
| don’t know what—I may turn him to wish to do 
| better things.” 

‘*You said you couldn’t read a book, Lizzie. 
Your library of books is the hollow down by the 
| flare, I think.” 
| **] should be very zlad to be able to read real 
| books. I feel my want of learning very muc! 
| Charley. But I should feel it much more, if I 
| didn’t know it to be a tie between me and fa- 
|ther.—Hark! Father’s tread!” 

It being now past midnight, the bird of prey 

went straight to roost. At mid-day following 
| he reappeared at the Six Jolly Fellowship-Por- 
ters, in the character, not new to him, of a wit- 
ness before a Coroner’s Jury. 

Mr. Mortimer Lightwood, besides sustaining 
|the character of one of the witnesses, doubled 
| the part with that of the eminent solicitor who 
watched the proceedings on behalf of the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, as was duly recorded 

in the newspapers. Mr. Inspector watched the 

| proceedings too, and kept his watching closely 
|to himself. Mr. Julius Handford having given 
his right address, and being reported in solvent 
circumstances as to his bill, though nothing more 
| was known of him at his hotel except that his 
way of life was very retired, had no summons 
to appear, and was merely present in the shades 
of Mr. Inspector’s mind. 

The case was made interesting to the public 
iby Mr. Mortimer Lightwood giving evidence 
touching the circumstances under which the de- 


lad a 


3 and 
it you called j 


| 


So there al 
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eased, Mr. John Harmon, ne¢ 
land; exclusive private proprietorship in which 
circumstances was set up at dinner-tables for 
ceveral days, by Veneering, ‘T'wemlow, Podsnap, 
and all the Buffers: who all related them ir- 
ly with one another, and contradicted 
themselves. It was also made interesting by the 
testimony of Job Potterson, the ship’s steward, 
wna one Mr. Jacob Kibble, a fellow-passenger, 
that the deceased Mr. John Harmon did bring 
over, in a hand-valise with which he did disem- 
bark, the sum he had realized by the forced sale 
of his little landed property, and that the sum ex- 
ceeded, in ready money, seven hundred pounds, | 
It was farther made interesting by the remark- 


had returned to En- | 


reconcilab 


able experiences of Jesse Hexam in having res- | 
cued from the Thames so many vd 
ind for whose behoof a rapturous adu: 


a dies, 
r, sub- 
scribing himself ‘* A friend to Burial” (perhaps | 
an undertaker), sent eighteen postage-stamps, 
and five ‘* Now Sir’’s to the editor of the Times. 

Upon the evidence adduced before them the 
Jury found, That the body of Mr. John Harmon 
had been discovered floating in the Thames, in 
an advanced state of decay, and much injured, 
and that the said Mr. John Harmon had come 
by his death under highly suspicious circum- 
stances, though by whose act or in what precise 
manner there was no evidence before this Jury 
to show. And they appended to their verdict a | 
recommendation to the Home Office (which Mr. | 
Inspector appeared to think highly sensible), t 
offer a reward for the solution of the mystery. 
Within eight-and-forty hours a reward of One 
Hundred Pounds was proclaimed, together with 
a free pardon to any person or persons not the 
actual perpetrator or perpetrators, and so forth | 
in due form. 

This Proclamation rendered Mr. Inspector | 
additionally studious, and caused him to stand 
meditating on river-stairs and causeways, and to | 
go lurking about in boats, putting this and that 
together. But, according to the success with 
which you put this and that together, you get a 
woman and a fish apart, or a Mermaid in com- 
bination. And Mr. Inspector could turn out 
nothing better than a Mermaid, which no Judge 
and Jury would believe in. 

Thus, like the tides on which it had been borne 
to the knowledge of men, the Harmon Murder 
—as it came to be popularly called—went up and 
down, and ebbed and flowed, now in the town, 
now in the country, now among palaces, now 
among hovels, now among lords and ladies and 
gentlefolks, now among laborers and hammerers 
and ballast-heavers, until at last, after a long 
interval of slack-water, it got out to sea and drift- 
ed away. 
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brasses in country churches, scrolls in stained 


| glass windows, and generally the De Wilfers wh« 


came over with the Conqueror. For, it is a rx 
markable fact in genealogy that no De Any ones 
ever came over with Any body else. 

But, the Reginald Wilfer family were of sucl 
commonplace extraction and pursuits that their 
forefathers had for generations modestly sub 
sisted on the Docks, the Excise-Office, and thx 
Custom-House, and the existing R. Wilfer was 
a poor clerk. So poor a clerk, though having a 
limited salary and an unlimited family, that h« 


| had never yet attained the modest object of his 


ambition: which was, to wear a complete new 
suit of clothes, hat and boots included, at on 
time. His black hat was brown before he could 
a coat, his pantaloons were white at thé 
and knees before he could buy a pair of 
boots, his boots had worn out before he could 
treat himself to new pantaloons, and, by the tim: 
he worked round to the hat again, that shining 
modern article roofed-in an ancient ruin of va 
rious periods. 

If the conventional Cherub could ever grow 
up and clothed, he might be photographed as a 
view of Wilfer. His chubby, smooth, innocent 
appe@fance was a reason for his being always 
treated with condescension when he was not put 
down. A stranger entering his own poor house 
at about ten o’clock p.m. might have begn sur 
prised to find him sitting up to supper. So boy- 
ish was he in his curves and proportions, that 
his’old schoolmaster meeting him in Cheapside, 


| might have been unable to withstand the tempt 


ation of caning ‘iim on the spot. In short, he 


| was the conventional cherub, after the supposi- 


titious shoot just mentioned, rather gray, with 
signs of care on his expression, and in decidedly 
insolvent circumstances. 

He was shy, and unwilling to own to the name 
of Reginald, as being too aspiring and self-assert- 
ive 


aname. In his signature he used only the 


| initial R., and imparted what it really stood for 


to none but chosen friends, under the seal of con- 
fidence. Out of this, the facetious habit had 
arisen in the neighborhood surrounding Mincing 
Lane of making Christian names for him of ad- 


| jectives and participles beginning with R. Some 


of these were more or less appropriate: as Rusty, 
Retiring, Ruddy, Round, Ripe, Ridiculous, Ru- 
minative ; others derived their point from their 
want of application—as Raging, Rattling, Roar- 
ing, Raffish. But his popular name was Rum- 
ty, which in a moment of inspiration had been 
bestowed upon him by a gentleman of convivial 
habits connected with the drug-market, as the 
beginning of a social chorus, his leading part in 


| the execution of which had led this gentleman 


to the Temple of Fame, and of which the whole 


expressive burden ran : 
' 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE R. WILFER FAMILY. 


ReersaLp WILFER is a name with rather a 
grand sound, suggesting on first acquaintance 


““Rumty iddity, row dow dow, 
Sing toodlely, teedlely, bow wow wow." 


Thus he was constantly addressed, even in minor 
notes on business, as ‘‘ Dear Rumpty;” in answer 








80 
to which, he sedately signed himself, ‘‘ Yours 
truly, R. Wilfer.” 

He was clerk in the drug-house of Chicksey, 
Veneering, and Stobbles. Chicksey and Stob- 
bles, his former masters, had both become ab- 
sorbed in Veneering, once their traveler cr com- 
mission agent: who had signalized his accession 
to supreme power by bringing into the business 
a quantity of piate-glass window and French- 
polished mahogany partition, and a gleaming 
and enormous door-plate. 

R. Wilfer locked up his desk one evening, 
and, putting his bunch of keys in his pocket 
much as if it were his peg-top, made for home. 
His house was in the Holloway region north of 
London, and then divided from it by fields and 
trees. Between Battle Bridge and that part of 
the Holloway district in which he dwelt, was a 
tract of suburban Sahara, where tiles and bricks 
were burnt, bones were boiled, carpets were beat, 
rubbish was shot, dogs were fought, and dust 
was heaped by contractors. Skirting the border 
of this desert, by the way he took, when the light 
of its kiln-fires made lurid smears on the fog, R. 
Wilfer sighed and shook his head. 

‘Ah me!” said he, “what might have been 
is not what is!” - 

With which commentary on human life, indi- 
cating an experience of it not exclusively his 


own, he made the best of his way to the end of | 


his journey. 
Mrs. Wilfer was, of course, a tall woman and 
an angular. Her lord being cherubic, she“was 


necessarily majestic, according to the principle 


which matrimonially unites contrasts. She was 
much given to tying up her head in a pocket- 
handkerchief, knotted under the chin. This 
head-gear, in conjunction with a pair of gloves 
worn within doors, she seemed to consider as at 
once a kind of armor against misfortune (invari- 
ably assuming it whén in low spirits or difficul- 
ties), and as a species of full dress. It was there- 
fore with some sinking of the spirit that her hus- 
band beheld her thus heroically attired, putting 
down her candle in the little hall, and coming 
down the door-steps through the little front court 
to open the gate for him. 

Something had gone wrong with the house- 
door, for R. Wilfer stopped on the steps, staring 
at it, and cried: ‘‘ Halloa?” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Wilfer, ‘‘the man came 
himself with a pair of pincers, and took it off, 
and took it away. He said that as he had no 
expectation of ever being paid for it, and as he 
had an order for another Laprges’ Scnoo. door- 
plate, it was better (burnished up) for the inter- 
ests of all parties.” 

‘*Perhaps it was, my dear; what do you 
think ?” ’ 

“You are master here, R. W.,” returned his 
wife. ‘It is as you think; not asI do. Per- 
haps it might have been better if the man had 
taken the door too?” 

‘* My dear, we couldn’t have done without the 
door.” 
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** Couldn’t we ?” 

‘*Why, my dear! Could we?” 

‘It is as you think, R. W.; not as [ gy: 
With those submissive words, the dutiful ys 
preceded him down a few stairs to a little bas, 
ment front-room, half kitchen, half parlor, whey. 
a girl of about nineteen, with an exceeding), 
pretty figure and face but with an impatient 
and petulant expression both in her face and 
her shoulders (which in her sex and at her - 
are very expressive of discontent), sat playing 
draughts with a younger girl, who was the youy 
gest of the House of Wilfer. Not to encumber 
this page by telling off the Wilfers in detail ang 
casting them up in the gross, it is enoagh fo; 
the present that the rest were what is cal| 
‘‘out in the world,” in various ways, and that 
they were Many. So many, that when one oj 
his dutiful children called in to see him, R. Wij 
fer generally seemed to say to himself, after , 
little mental arithmétic, “Oh! here’s anothe; 
of ’em!” before adding aloud, ‘*How de d 
John,” or Susan, as the case might be. 

“Well, Piggywiggies,” said R. W., ‘‘ how de 
do to-night? What I was thinking of, my dear, 
to Mrs. Wilfer already seated in a corner with 
folded gloves, ‘‘ was, that as we have let our first 
floor so well, and as we have now no place i: 
which you could teach pupils, even if pupils—” 

“The milkman said he knew of two young 
ladies of the highest respectability who were in 
search of a suitable establishment, and he took 
a card,” interposed Mrs. Wilfer, with severe mo- 
notony, as if she were reading an Act of Parlia 
ment aloud, ‘Tell your father whether it was 
last Monday, Bella.” 

‘But we never heard any more of it, ma,” 
said Bella, the elder girl. 

“In addition to which, my dear,” her hus- 
band urged, ‘‘if you have no place to put two 
young persons into—” 

‘*Pardon me,” Mrs. Wilfer again interposed ; 
“they were not young persons. Two young 
ladies of the highest respectability. Tell your 
father, Bella, whether the milkman said so.” 

‘¢ My dear, it is the same thing.” 

“No it is not,” said Mrs. Wilfer, with the 
same impressive monotony. ‘‘ Pardon me!” 

‘‘T mean, my dear, it is the same thing as to 
space. As to space. If you have no space in 
which to put two youthful fellow-creatures, how- 
ever eminently respectable, which I do not doubt, 
where are those youthful fellow-creatures to be 
accommodated? I carry it no further than that. 
And solely looking at it,” said her husband, 
making the stipulation at once in a conciliatory, 
complimentary, and argumentative tone—‘‘as I 
am sure you will agree, my love—from a fellow- 
creature point of view, my dear.” 

‘¢T have nothing more to say,” returned Mrs. 


| Wilfer, with a meek renunciatory action of her 


gloves. ‘‘Itis as you think, R. W.; not as I do.’ 

Here, the huffing of Miss Bella and the loss 
of three of her men at a swoop, aggravated by 
the coronation of an opponent, led to that young 
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lady's jerking the draught-board and pieces off 
the table; which her sister went down on her 
knees to pick up. 

‘Poor Bella!” said Mrs. Wilfer. 

* And poor Lavinia, perhaps, my dear ?”’ sug- 
gested R. W. 


«Pardon me,” said Mrs. Wilfer, ‘‘no!” 


It was one of the worthy woman's specialties 
that she had an amazing power of gratifying 
her splenetic or worldly-minded humors by ex- 
tolling her own family : which she thus proceed- 


|, in the present case, to do. 

“No, R. W. Lavinia has not known the 
trial that Bella has known. The trial that your 
laughter Bella has undergone, is, perhaps, with- 
ut a parallel, and has been borne, I will say, 
Nobly. When you see your daughter Bella in 
h »: black dress, which she alone of all the family 
wears, and when you remember the circum- 
stances which have led to her wearing it, and 
when you know how those circumstances have 
been sustained, then, R. W., lay your head upon 
your pillow and say, ‘Poor Lavinia!’” 

* .Here, Miss Lavinia, from her kneeling situa- 
tion under the table, put in that she didn’t want 
to be ‘‘ poored by pa,” or any body else. 

“T am sure you do not, my dear,” returned 
her mother, ‘*for you have a fine brave spirit. 
And your sister Cecilia has a fine brave spirit 
of another kind, a spirit of pure devotion, a 
beau-ti-ful spirit! The self-sacrifice of Cecilia 
reveals a pure and womanly character, very 
seldom equaled—never surpassed. I have now 
in my pocket a letter from your sister Cecilia, 
received this morning—received three months 
after her marriage, poor child!—in which she 
tells me that her husband must unexpectedly 
shelter under their roof his reduced aunt. ‘ But 
I will be true to him, mamma,’ she touchingly 
writes, ‘I will not leave him, I must not forget 
that he is my husband. Let his aunt come!’ 
If this is not pathetic, if this is not woman’s de- 
votion—!” The good lady waved her gloves in 
a sense of the impossibility of saying more, and 
tied the pocket-handkerchief over her head in a 
tighter knot under her chin. 

Bella, who was now seated on the rug to warm 
herself, with her brown eyes on the fire and a 
handful of her brown curls in her mouth, laughed 
at this, and then pouted and half cried. 

“T am sure,” said she, “though you have no 
feeling for me, pa, I am one of the most unfor- 
tunate girls that ever lived. You know how 
poor we are” (it is probable he did, having some 
reason to know it!), ‘‘and what a glimpse of 
wealth I had, and how it melted away, and how 
I am here in this ridiculous mourning—which I 
hate !—a kind of a widow who never was mar- 
ried. And yet you don’t feel for me.—Yes you 
do, yes you do.” ; 

This abrupt change was occasioned by her fa- 
ther’s face. She stopped to pull him down from 
his chair in an attitude highly favorable to stran- 
gulation, and to give him a kiss and a pat or 
two on the cheek. 


| chips. 
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‘But you ought to feel for me, you know, 
pa.” 

** My dear, I do.” 

“Yes, and I say you ought to. If they had 
only left me alone and tcld me nothing about 
it, it would have mattered much less. But that 
nasty Mr. Lightwood feels it his duty, as he 
says, to write and tell me what is in reserve for 
me, and then I am obliged to get rid of George 
Sampson.” 

Here, Lavinia; rising to the surface with the 
last draughtman rescued, interposed, ‘‘ You never 
cared for George Sampson, Bella.” 

‘** And did I say I did, miss?” Then, pout- 
ing again, with the curls in her mouth; ‘ George 
Sampson was very fond of me, and admired me 
very much, and put up with every thing I did to 
him.” 

“You were rude enough to him,” Lavinia 
again interposed. 

‘*And did I say I wasn’t, miss? I am not 
setting up to be sentimental about George Samp- 
son. I only say George Sampson was better 
than nothing.” 

** You didn’t show him that you thought even 
that,” Lavinia again interposed. 

“You are a chit and a little idiot,” returned 
Bella, ‘‘or you wouldn’t make such a dolly 
What did you expect me todo? Wait 
till you are a woman, and don’t talk about what 
you don’t understand. 
norance!”’ Then, whimpering again, and at in- 
tervals biting the curls, and stopping to look how 
much bitten off, ‘‘It’s a shame! There 
never was such a hard case! I shouldn’t care 
so much if it wasn’t so ridiculous. It was ridic- 
ulous enough to have a stranger coming over to 
marry me, whether he liked it or not. It 
ridiculous enough to know what an embarrass- 
ing meeting it would be, and how we never could 
pretend to have an inclination of our own, either 
of us. It was ridiculous enough to know I 
shouldn't like him—how cou/d I like him, left to 
him in a will like a dozen of spoons, with every 
thing cut and dried beforehand, like orange 
Talk of orange flowers indeed! I de- 
clare again it’s a shame! ridiculous 
points would have been smoothed away by the 
money, for I love money, and want money— 
want it dreadfully. I hate to be poor, and we 
are degradingly poor, offensively poor, misera- 
bly poor, beastly poor. But here I am, left with 
all the ridiculous parts of the situation remain- 
ing, and, added to them all, this ridiculous 
dress! And if the truth was known, when the 
Harmon murder was all over the town, and peo- 
ple were speculating on its being suicide, I dare 
say those impudent wretches at the clubs and 
places made jokes about the miserable creature's 
having preferred a watery grave to me. It’s 
likely enough they took such liberties; I 
shouldn’t wonder! I declare it’s a very hard 
case indeed, and I am a most unfortunate girl. 
The idea of being a kind of a widow, and never 
having been married! And the idea of being as 


speech. 


You only show your ig- 


was 


was 


Those 
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poor as ever after all, and going into black, be- 
sides, for a man I never saw, and should have 
hated—as far as he was concerned—if I had 
seen !” 

The young lady’s lamentations were checked 
at this point by a knuckle, knocking at the half- 
open door of the room. The knuckle had knock- 
ed two or three times already, but had not been 
heard. 

‘*Who is it?” said Mrs. Wilfer, in her Act- 
of-Parliament manner. ‘‘ Enter!” 

A gentleman coming in, Miss Bella, with a 
short and sharp exclamation, scrambled off the 
hearth-rug and massed the bitten curls together 
in their right place on her neck. 

‘*The servant-girl had her key in the door as 
I came up, and directed me to this room, telling 
me I was expected. I am afraid I should have 
asked her to announce me.” 

‘Pardon me,” returned Mrs. Wilfer. ‘‘ Not 
at all. Two of my daughters: R. W., this is 
the gentleman who has taken our first-floor. 
He was so good as to make an appointment for 
to-night, when you would be at home.” 

A dark gentleman. Thirty at the most. An 
expressive, one might say handsome, face. A 
very bad manner. In the last degree constrain- 
ed, reserved, diffident, troubled. His eyes were 
on Miss Bella for an instant, and then looked at 
the ground as he addressed the master of the 
house. 

‘** Seeing that I‘am quite satisfied, Mr. Wil- 
fer, with the rooms, and with their situation, and 
with their price, I suppose a memorandum be- 
tween us of two or three lines, and a payment 
down, will bind the bargain? I wish to send in 
furniture without delay.” 

Two or three times during this short address, 
the cherub addressed had made chubby motions 
towards a chair. The gentleman now took it, 
laying a hesitating hand on a corner of the ta- 
ble, and with another hesitating hand lifting the 
crown of his hat to his lips, and drawing it be- 
fore his mouth. 

“The gentleman, R. W.,” said Mrs. Wilfer, 
** proposes to take our apartments by the quar- 
ter. A quarter’s notice on either side.” 

‘Shall I mention, Sir,” insinuated the land- 
lord, expecting it to be received as a matter of 
course, ‘‘the form of a reference ?” 

*‘T think,” returned the gentleman, after a 
pause, ‘‘ that a reference is not necessary ; nei- 
ther, to say the truth, is it convenient, for I am 
a stranger in London. I require no reference 
from you, and perhaps, therefore, you will re- 
quire none from me. That will be fair on both 
sides. Indeed, I show the greater confidence 
of the two, for I will pay in advance whatever 
you please, and I am going to trust my furni- 
ture here. Whereas, if you were in embarrassed 
circumstances—this is merely supposititious—” 

Conscience causing R. Wilfer to color, Mrs. 
Wilfer, from a corner (she always got into state- 
ly corners) came to the rescue with a deep-toned 
** Per-fectly.” 


‘*—-Why then I—I might lose it.” 
** Well!” R. Wilfer, 


—. 


observed cheerf 


‘*money and goods are certainly the 


4 be St of 
references.” 

**Do you think they are the best, pa?” ask 
Miss Bella, in a low voice, and without Jook 
over her shoulder as she warmed her foo 
fender. 

‘*Among the best, my dear.” 

**T should have thought, myself, it was < 
easy to add the usual kind of one,” said Bella 
with a toss of her curls. 

The gentleman listened to her, with a face 
marked attention, though he neither looked 
nor changed his attitude. He sat, still and <i. 
lent, until his future landlord accepted his 
posals, and brought writing materials to eo; 
plete the business. He still 
while the landlord wrote. 

When the agreement was ready in duplicat 
(the landlord having worked at it like so; 
cherubic scribe, in what is conventionally called g 
doubtful, which means a not at all doubtful. 0 
Master), it was signed by the contracting pa 
ties, Bella looking on as scornful witness, J 
contracting parties were R. Wilfer, and Johny 
Rokesmith, Esquire. 

When it came to Bella’s turn to sign her 
name, Mr. Rokesmith, who was standing, as 
had sat, with a hesitating hand upon the tabi 
looked at her stealthily, but narrowly. He look. 
ed at the pretty figure bending down over th 
paper and saying, ‘“‘Where am I to go, pa? 
Here, in this corner?” He looked at the beau 
tiful brown hair, shading the coquettish fa 
he looked at the free dash of the signature, 
which was a bold one for a woman’s; and th 
they looked at one another. 

**Much obliged to you, Miss Wilfer.” 

“ Obliged 2” 

‘*T have given you so much trouble.” 

‘Signing my name? Yes, certainly. 
am your landlord's daughter, Sir.” 

As there was nothing more to do but pay 
eight sovereigns in earnest of the bargain, pock 
et the agreement, appoint a-time for the arrival 
of his furniture and himself, and go, Mr. Roke- 
smith did that as awkwardly as it might be done, 
and was escorted by his landlord to the outer 
air. When R. Wilfer returned, candlestick in 
hand, to the bosom of his family, he found the 
bosom agitated. 

** Pa,” said Bella, “‘we have got a Murdere: 
for a tenant.” 

“Pa,” said Lavinia, ‘‘ we have got a Robber.’ 

‘*To see him unable for his life to look any 
body in the face!’’ said Bella. ‘There never 
was such an exhibition.” 

‘* My dears,” said their father, “ he is a diffi- 
dent gentleman, and I should say particularly 
so in the society of girls of your age.” 

‘* Nonsense, our age!” cried Bella, impatient- 
ly. ‘*What’s that got to do with him ?” 

‘< Besides, we are not of the same age:— 
which age?” demanded Lavinia. 


t ont} 


sat, and silent 


But | 
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mind, Lavvy,” retorted Bella; 
«you wait till you are of an age to ask such 
questions. Pa, mark my words! Between Mr. 
Rokesmith and me there is a natural antipathy 
and a deep distrust; and something will come 


“Never you 


of it! 
‘sMy dear, and girls,” said the cherub-patri- 
ch. “between Mr. Rokesmith and me there is 
atter of eight sovereigns, and something for 


’ 


ar 


am 


supper shall come of it, if you'll agree upon the 


ar le. 

: This was a neat and happy turn to give the 
subject, treats being rare in the Wilfer house- 
hold, where a monotonous appearance of Dutch- 
cheese at ten o’clock in the evening had been 
rather frequently commented on by the dimpled 
shoulders of Miss Bella. 
Dutchman himself seemed conscious of his want 
f variety, and generally came before the family 


Indeed, the modest 


in a state of apologetic perspiration. After some 
discussion on the relative merits of veal-cutlet, 
sweet-bread, and lobster, a decision was pro- 
nounced in favor of veal-cutlet. Mrs. Wilfer 
then solemnly divested herself of her handker- 
chief and gloves, as a preliminary sacrifice to 
preparing the frying-pan, and R. W. himself 
went out to purchase the viand. 
turned, bearing the same in a fresh cabbage- 


He soon re- 


leaf, where it coyly embraced a rasher of ham. 
Melodious sounds were not long in rising from 
the frying-pan on the fire, or in seeming, as the 
fire-light danced in the mellow halls of a couple 
f full bottles on the table, to play appropriate 
lance-music. 

The cloth was laid by Lavvy. Bella, as the 
acknowledged ornament of the family, employed 
both her hands in giving her hair an additional 
wave while sitting in the easiest chair, and oc- 
casionally threw in a direction touching the sup- 
per: as, ‘* Very brown, ma;” or, to her sister, 
‘‘Put the salt-cellar straight, miss, and don’t be 
a dowdy little puss.” 

Meantime her father, chinking Mr. Roke- 
smith’s gold as he sat expectant between his 
knife and fork, remarked that six of those sov- 
ereigns came just in time for their landlord, and 
stood them in a little pile on the white table- 
cloth to look at. 

‘“*T hate our landlord!” said Bella. 

But, observing a fall in her father’s face, she 
went and sat down by him at the table, and be- 
gan touching up his hair with the handle of a 
fork. It was one of the girl’s spoiled ways to be 
always arranging the family’s hair—perhaps be- 
cause her own was so pretty, and occupied so 
much of her attention. 

“You deserve to have a house of your own; 
don’t you, poor pa?” 

‘*I don’t deserve it better than another, my 
dear.” : 

“At any rate I, for one, want it more than 
another,” said Bella, holding him by the chin, 
as she stuck his flaxen hair on end, ‘‘and I 
grudge this money going to the Monster that 
swallows up so much, when we all want—every 
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thing. And if you say (as you want to say; I 
know you want to say so, pa) ‘that’s neither 
reasonable nor honest, Bella,’ then I answer, 
‘May be not, pa—very likely—but it’s one of 
the consequences of being poor, and of thorough- 
ly hating and detesting to be poor, and that’s my 
ease.’ Now, you look lovely, pa; why don’t 
you always wear your hair like that? And here’s 
the cutlet! If it isn’t very brown, ma, I can’t 
eat it, and must have a bit put back to be done 
expressly.” 

However, as it was brown, even to Bella’s 
taste, the young lady graciously partook of it 
without to 
also, in due course, of the 
bottles: whereof one held 
other rum. The latter pe 
tering aid of boiling water 
fused itself throughout the 


reconsignment the frying-pan, and 
contents of the two 
Scotch 
rfume, with the fos 
and lemon-peel, dif. 


ale and the 


room, and became so 


| Highly concentrated around the warm fireside, 


that the wind passing over the house roof must 
have rushed off charged with a delicious whiff 
of it, after buzzing like a great bee at that par- 
ticular chimney-pot. 

‘*Pa,” said Bella, sipping the fragrant mixt- 
ure and warming her favorite ankle; “ when 
old Mr. Harmon made such a fool of me (not to 
mention himself, as he is dead), 
suppose he did it for?” 

- Impossible to say, my dear. 


what do you 


As I have told 
you times out of number since his will was 
brought to light, I doubt if I ever exchanged a 
hundred words with the old gentleman. If it 
was his whim to surprise us, his whim succeed- 
ed. For he certainly did it.” 

‘**And I was stamping my foot and screaming, 
when he first took notice of me; was 1?” said 
Bella, contemplating the ankle before mentioned 

‘* You were stamping your little foot, my dear, 
and screaming with your little voice, and laying 
into me with your little bonnet, which you had 
snatched off for the purpose,” returned her fa- 
ther, as if the remembrance gave a relish to the 
rum; ‘‘you were doing this one Sunday morn- 
ing when I took you out, because I didn’t go 
the exact way you wanted, when the old gentle- 
man, sitting on a seat near, said, ‘ That's a nice 
girl; that’s a very nice girl; a promising girl!’ 
And so you were, my dear.” 

‘** And then he asked my name, did he, pa?” 

“Then he 
mine; and on other Sunday mornings, when we 
walked his way, we saw him again, and—and 
really that’s all.” 

As that was all the rum and water too, or, in 
other words, as R. W. delicately signified that 
his glass was empty, by throwing back his head 
and standing the glass upside down on his nose 
and upper lip, it might have been charitable in 
Mrs. Wilfer to suggest replenishment. But that 
heroine briefly suggesting ‘‘ Bedtime” instead, 
the bottles were put away, and the family re- 
tired; she cherubically escorted, like some se- 
vere saint in a painting, or merely human mat- 
ron allegorically treated. 


sked your name, my dear, and 
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‘* And by this time to-morrow,” said Lavinia ‘¢ Perhaps it has come,” muttered Lavvy, wi: 
when the two girls were alone in their room, | a toss of her head. ‘hash 
“we shall have Mr. Rokesmith here, and shall ‘*What did you say ?” asked Bella, very g} 
be expecting to have our throats cut.” ly. ‘*What did you say, miss?” 

** You needn’t stand between me and the can- Lavvy declining equally to repeat or to ex. 
dle for all that,” retorted Bella. ‘This is an- | plain, Bella gradually lapsed over her hair-dypsc. 
other of the consequences of being poor! The | ing into a soliloquy on the miseries of bein, 
idea of a girl with a really fine head of hair, | poor, as exemplified in having nothing to py 
having to do it by one fiat candle and a few | on, nothing to go out in, nothing to dress by 
inches of looking-glass !’’ only a nasty box to dress at instead of a com. 

‘You caught George Sampson with it, Bella, | modious dressing-table, and being obliged to take 
bad as your means of dressing it are.” in suspicious lodgers. On the last grievance 

‘* You low little thing. Caught George Samp- | her climax she laid great stress—and miy}; 
son with it! Don’t talk about catching people, | have laid greater, had she known that if \; 
miss, till your own time for catching—as you | Julius Handford had a twin brother upon earth 
call it—comes.” Mr. John Rokesmith was the man. 


1arp. 
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ONLY TWELVE LEFT. 

(**The Committee on Revolutionary Pensions reported a resolution, tendering thanks to the surviving Soldiers of 
the Revolution, twelve in number, for their services in that war by which our Independence was achieved and 
Liberty obtained, and sincerely rejoicing that their lives have been protracted beyond the period usually allotted to mar 
and that they receive a sum of money, as pensioners, which shall help to smooth the rugged path of life on their jour- 
ney to the tomb: and that copies of this resolution be sent by the Speaker to each Revolutionary Pensioner :—Unani- 
mously adopted,""—Journal of Congress, March 4, 1864.) 

Only Twelve left:—Twelve worn and weary men, 
With the soft spray of age upon their locks, 

In white remembrance of the storm-time when 
To Freedom’s haven they were outer rocks. 


Only Twelve left:—How short has grown the roll; 


A nation calls it with suspended breath, 





Lest from its hand should pass the sacred scroll, 
To the last calling of the voice of death. 


Only Twelve left :—The ranks are thin, and wide 
Apart in the dim armies of the past; 

Faint and afar they stand, who side by side 
Their steel-clamped columns on the foeman cast. 


Only Twelve left:—In the still camps of death 
The comrades of their toils and triumphs lic; 

And marble sentries guard with noiseless breath 
Their green encampments of eternity. 


Only Twelve left:—With slow and feeble tread 
Yet for a little time their march they keep, 
From the far fading fields of doubt and dread, 

To the near fortresses of rest and sleep. 


Only Twelve left:—The sacred leaves to turn 
Back to the records of unvalued worth, 
And fix young Freedom’s lineage at the urn 
Of his red baptism, who beheld his birth. 


Only Twelve left:—The golden-fruited years 
Have dropped unheeded bounty on the sod, 
While a proud nation's feet 'mid wrongs and tears 
Have turned to paths these heroes never trod. 
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6“ ADGE, you are an angel!” 

\| “Qh, Peter!” exclaimed the angel, 
bluching like the rosy dawn. 

It was summer-time. The two were sitting 
, a honey-suckle-scented arbor, out of which 
they walked, engaged to be married. 

How can I help it if my hero’s name is Peter ? 
[ don’t invent like other story-tellers ; and this 
js an owre true tale. 

Next day when Master Peter Brooks, sumpt- 
nously attired for the occasion, asked Mr. Bol- 
ton, with whom he was a great favorite, for the 
hand of his daughter, that old gentleman refused 


it 


him plump. 
It was a most touching condition of things. 
Two despairing lovers, a cruel step-mother, and 


a hard-hearted father, all en regle. 

“Very well, my dear,” the step-mother had 
observed to her husband the night previous— 
«very well. You have permitted that boy, not 
yet out of college and not worth a cent, to come 
here, day after day, hanging round Madge, the 
consequence of which is that he and she walk 
in from the bower last evening all joy and 
blushes, evidently having exchanged mutual 
yows of everlasting love.” 

‘* Bless my soul! you don’t say so!” 

“Yes, Ido. They are two children, and don’t 
know any better: at least Madge don’t. As to 
that Brooks boy, you know he has only the 
eight hundred dollars which his grandfather left 
him, unless his uncle chooses to give him some- 
thing—a very brilliant alliance for your heiress. 
Come to think of it, I dare say he does not love 
her; he is after your money.” 

“ After my money!” A dart of indignation 
flamed out of the good man’seyes. ‘‘ Not love 
my precious little girl! What if she loves him, 
and breaks her heart about him !” 

‘Break her heart! she won’t break her little 
finger. She will sob and cry, lament and sigh 
for six hours, and forget all about him in six 
days.” 

And thus it came to pass that the next day 
Peter was received with tremendous stiffness, 
his hand and heart pooh-pooh’d, and his hand- 
some person shown the door. 

I shall not harrow up my reader’s sensitive 
feelings with an account of the unspeakable an- 
guish which the lovers endured for some days 
after this, because worse is coming. We will 
hasten on to the miserably blissful day, late in 
August, when Madge ran away to the city of 
New York, per railroad, with a carpet-bag and 
Peter. They arrived in the dusk of evening 
and made instant search for a clergyman. They 
found one who united them in five minutes, and 
wrote a certificate in two more; and behold 
“man and wife” walked forth in the sweet 
moonlit night, Peter strutting like a warlike 
bantam in his pride and happiness. 

Love’s young dream. For six weeks it was 
like a story out of an Annual. 


The regulation | 


penitential letter had been written to the ob- 
durate parents, and the regulation no answer 
had been returned; for Mrs. Bolton took pre- 
cious good care to have an unfailing supply of 
caustic on the end of her tongue, which kept Mr. 
Bolton’s rage up to burning heat. 

Peter had engaged apartments in the Byron 
House, Fifih 
know, for we 
as the ensuing conversation will show, which 
took place a week after the marriage. The two 
had written letters again—he to his uncle and 
and Mad 
to her father, giving their present address. 


Avenue— not too expensive, you 
are going to be very economical 


guardian, for Peter was an orphan ; ge 

They were eating dinner—soup, a partridge, 
macaroni, salad, and meringues glact—all per- 
fectly plain, and of course cheap. 

“Ah!” cried Peter, laying down his knife 
and fork to rub his hands gleefully, ‘‘ ah! isn’t 
it gorgeous! a cozy little parlor, a capital little 
dinner, and a lovely little wife. I would not 
change with the king on his throne.” 

** Nor I!—we shall get along so beautifully. 
We must be very practical, you know. Now, 
let’s caleulate expenses. How much did your 
grandpapa leave you?” 

**Kight hundred dollars.’ 

** Eight — hundred — dollars! Goodness! 
what an enormous sum! why papa never gave 
me more than twenty dollars at a time. Now 
let’s count ;” and she took a tiny gold pencil out 
of her pocket, and a scrap of paper from a little 
table. ‘* How much do we pay here ?” 

“Fifty dollars a week—that’s rent, you 
know.” 

‘** Yes, fifty dollars; four weeks one month ; 
four times fifty, two hundred. Well, rooms two 
hundred dollars a month. There, I’ve got that 
down. Now what else, Peter?” 

** Meals.” 

**Oh yes, meals. They will cost hardly any 
thing, we eat so little. I only want chicken, 
and meringue, and such things.” 

“Say fifty dollars a month.” 

‘Yes. Oh how nicely we are getting on! 
Then my dress. Let me see—I saw mamma's 
bill at Stewart’s last year. It was twenty-two 
hundred dollars. But, bless your dear heart, I 
sha’n’t spend a cent hardly; say fifty dollars a 
month for me; and another for you. You don't 
have to give more than fifty dollars for a pair of 
pantaloons, do you ?” 

‘*No, you little goose! not half of fifty. My 
uncle did not allow me as much a month for my 
whole wardrobe.” 

“‘ Well, then, that will do splendidly. 
we must have some nice books.” 

‘* And go to the opera sometimes.” 

** And have a carriage to make visits.” 

** And a good cigar or two. ! what a 
long column!” ejaculated Peter, stopping short. 
‘*T think we had better count up.” He made a 
hasty calculation, and the result stood as follows: 


’ 


And 


George 
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Drees (Madge) .... 
Dress (Peter) 


Madge looked perfectly blank at the sum 
total, and could not help a little tremble in her 
voice as she said—‘‘ But you know, dear, we can 
not do without these things, can we ?” 

‘*No, darling, though it makes my grandfa- 
ther’s bequest melt away like snow under the sun.” 

At this moment a servant entered and said, 
some trunks and a small parcel had come for 
Mrs. Brooks. 

‘** For Mrs. Brooks ?’’ repeated Peter; ‘send 
them up.’ 

Two large trunks were brought into the room, 
and a package handed to Madge. 

** Why how heavy it is! What can it be—a 
bracelet? Yes, it feels like one, and from dear 
papa! He has forgiven us! he has forgiven us!” 
and she gave a little skip and crow of joy. 

Her color went and came, and she held the 
packet still sealed, a vague dread creeping 
through her joy. 

**Open it, darling,” said her husband. 

Madge did so with trembling fingers, and 
took out the keys of her trunks and her last let- 
ter unopened. 

The reaction and disappointment were so bitter 
that she burst into tears just as the servant had 
knocked, entered, and had handed a letter to 
Peter. 

‘** Never mind, darling,” he said, kissing her 
tenderly. ‘‘It is all the doings of that horrid old 
step-mother. Hallo! here is a letter from my 
uncle ; he couldn't hold out any longer. I told 
you he was a regular brick; we're all right, 
never you fear 

He broke the seal. Inclosed was his own 
appeal unopened, and a short pithy note from 
his uncle, stating that as his hopeful nephew 
had chosen to go and make a donkey of himself 
before he was twenty years old, he might run 
through his little property as fast as he pleased, 
and break his wife’s heart in the ek wi but 
he was not to expect any assistance by word or 
deed from, ete., ete. 

‘* What a thundering old flint!” 
Peter. ‘‘ What a deuce of a fix!” 

** Deuce ofa fix? There’s the eight hundred 
dollars dear, and we will be so very, very eco- 
nomical. I'll go and unpack my tranks; per- 
haps papa has put some money in them. 

She ran into the next room, radiant with this 
hope, just as the servant entered and handed an 
open envelope to Peter. 

It was a bill, and read thus: 


” 


ejaculated 


Bynoy Hovuss, Se 31, 1868. 
To rent of rooms No, — and No. —, one week . DO 
Meals in private parlor and attendance ‘* 
Gags, one wee 
Sundries, one week 


* They ignored the odd days in eleven of the months. 


as ow a .. enn ! Sesion ! —here 
nearly a hundred dollars for one week’s by 
exclaimed Peter, the picture of dism; ay, 

| had no idea it cost such a prodigious amount 
live! How could) we eat up thirty-five dollars 
in one week! We must be two regular ogres 
Thunder, this is a fix and no mistake.’ 

** My darling Peter, what are you saying 
those dreadful words about ? What is th 
ter?” cried Madge, running in from her t 
‘** What has happened to give you such a 
ble long face ?” and she put up her mouth; fo; 
kiss. 

* Only a cap sheaf,” answered Peter, giviy 
the kiss. ** Our letters are sent back, and he - 
is a bill for nearly a hundred dollars fo: 
week’s board.” 

**OQne hundred dollars? It’s perfec tly mon- 
strous! Let’s go somewhere else, dear: 
Saint Romnald or the Coleridge. I'm sure th 
can’t charge such wicked prices! We boarded 
at the Coleridge last winter. I don’t know wh, 
papa paid, but we had a great big parlor with 
the loveliest curtains, and such a splendid man- 
tle glass, and a perfectly elegant Wilton carpet 
and I remember papa said the charge was yer 
reasonable, considering.” ‘ 

‘Was it, darling? Then we will go an 
try.” 

They set off in high glee to get cheaper a 
commodations at Saint Romnald Hotel, put 
found upon inquiry, to their unspeakable aston- 
ishment, that the same style of rooms would cost 
them just double. 

This wouldn't do; the Coleridge was very lit- 
tle better; and our two children went back to 
the Byron, not knowing where else to go, and 
staid five weeks longer, to the tune of six hun- 
dred dollars more, counting incidental expenses; 
and then there was just two hundred left in the 
bank. 

They had had such a delightful time! Peter, 
still all lover, could not resist bringing home, 
once in a while, a basket of fragrant flowers to 
his darling, in whose lap he would gladly have 
poured all Tiffany’s treasures. They had given 
two little recherché dinners to friends of Peter's 
who had happened in town, and his friends had 
slapped him on the back and volubly envied him 
the possession of such an angel; and he loved 
her, if possible, a thousand times more than ever. 

3ut now another guest came: a scarcely- 

defined shadow of Care began to sit at the table 
unbidden. 

It was now the Ist of October. People were 
beginning to come into the city for winter-quar- 
ters. The proprietor of the hotel wished Peter 
to engage the rooms he occupied, at least until 
January—just such rooms, he said, were want- 
ed ‘‘ by the acre.” It was plain that they must 
leave. 

In the evening after this, as the poor boy 
looked at the beautiful, unconscious face of his 
wife, and thought how much curtains, chickens, 
and other bare necessaries cost, and how very lit- 
tle money was left, and how soon they might come 


a 


one 
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to utter destitution, he suddenly groaned aloud 


1 wrung his hands. 

‘¢ Darling, what is the matter?” cried Madge, 
ning to him and kissing him. ‘‘ Peter, what 
ie you utter that dreadful groan ?” 

‘We are beggars!” moaned Peter. 
“What? You don’t mean it! Can’t we 
get some more money somewhere ?” 

“Yes: we can beg, borrow, or steal.” 

“Qh, Peter !”—and the little hands went up 

n dismay ; two piteous eyes became dim with 
hig tears ;—then a soft arm went curling round 
his neck. ‘*We have each other, darling!” 
said her loving, pleading voice. ‘* We can work. 
| know how to crochet very well, and you write 
I’m sure somebody will 
Just think of 
I'll tell 
you what,’’she continued, suddenly brightening 
up, “ let’s go to housekeeping !—not in a whole 
house, you know, but in two rooms, like Mrs. 
Jones, mamma’s seamstress, did when she mar- 
ried the carpenter. That will be the very thing! 
['ll go to market, and cook. I know how to stir 
, pudding—I did it once for fun! Yes, I am 
certain I shall be a capital poor man’s wife, and 
we shall get on famously. What fun! Will 
you, dear ?” 
' Good little wife ! precious little soul! sly iit- 
tle woman! cheating him out of his heart-ache 
to hide it with her own. Ob, what an artful 
witch every good wife must learn to be! And 
so this extra-designing one got her husband to 
lo her bidding with tolerable philosophy ; for in 
two days the last hotel bill was paid, and our 
young couple settled in three small, plainly-fur- 
nished rooms, in the third story of a shabby 
house in a retired street—where, with a little 
cooking-stove, a large cookery-book, just one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and undiminished af- 
fection for each other, they began this new phase 
of their married life. 

Peter went vaguely about in search of employ- 
ment, and Madge did the marketing. Such fun 
The first day she sallied forth with 
a small basket on her arm—bonght a chicken, 
which she put in her basket; then went to a 
grocery-store which the butcher had recommend- 
ed, and asked for butter. She must taste it, of 
course, for Peter was very particular indeed 
about butter—so she told the grocer. 

‘**Yes, mum,” he said, ‘‘ I keeps the primest 
butter in market; and this is only thirty-eight 
cents.” 


ant 


run 


such heavenly poetry ! 
ive you loads of money for it. 
that sweet thing you wrote about me! 


as it was! 


“Thirty-eight cents, is it? Well, it is ex- 
cellent! You may send it home.” 

‘“* Send the tub, mum ?” 

Madge thought an instant, and decided that, 
as he was so kind as to offer, the tub might be a 
good thing to have in the house; so she said, 

“Oh, thank you! yes—send the tub, if you 
please ; and I want some macaroni—Peter is so 
fond of it.” 

“Yes, mum. How much, mum ?” 

**How much do you usually sell to private 
families ?” 


‘*The genteelerest customers allays takes a 
box, mum.” 

**Oh, do they ? Well, send it. If there is 
too much for once, you know—will it keep?” 

‘** Lor’ bless you, mum! keep a year,” said 
the grocer, shaking with inward laughter. » 

‘* Well, then, send the butter and macaroni 
with the bill;’’ and she gave her address, and 
went joyfully home. 

She busied herself making the little rooms look 
as inviting as she could; and just before Peter 
came home she had popped her chicken in the 
oven attached to the cooking-stove, and was 
clapping her tiny hands, and laughing, and de- 
claring to herself that, ‘‘after all, lace curtains 
and Wilton carpets were no great things.” 

When Peter came in he was followed up the 
stairs and into the room by a man with a large, 
heavy tub on his shoulder. He set this down, 
went out, and returned with a box about two 
feet square, marked ‘‘ Macaroni.” This he also 
set down, and taking a bill out of his hat hand- 
ed it to Peter. 

‘** What the deuce is this?’ he cried: ‘40 
pounds of butter, at 38 cents a pound, $15 20; 
and 30 pounds of macaroni, at 20 ents a pound, 
#6 00! Who told you to bring this here?” 

‘* Fifteen for butter!” exclaimed 
Madge. ‘‘ Why, the dreadful man told me it 
was only thirty-eight cents, and.I didn’t think 
there was more than two or three pounds.” 

‘* Forty pounds, ma’am, in the tub; forty times 
thirty-eight, fifteen twenty; all right, you see,” 
said the man. 

**Qh, Peter, what 
poor child. 


so nice; and there is such a lovely chicken cook- 


dollars 


shall I do?” sobbed the 


‘*T was going to have every thing 


ing in the oven!” 

** Never mind, darling ; we must pay for these 
things, I suppose; they will last the rest of our 
lives ; and we will have the chicken, if it is done, 
for I am as hungry as a hawk.” 

The bill was paid, and Madge dried her tears. 
Peter and she set the table together, and were 
soon screaming with laughter over their own 
awkwardness, as man and maid of all work. A 
loaf of bread was placed on one corner, and some 
of the butter on another. 
taken out of the oven. 
for one thing; and Peter, thrusting his fork on 
either side of the breast-bone, prepared to cut it. 
It was a momentous crisis. Madge’s eyes grew 
wide with expectant pride and happiness in the 
success of this her first step in the majestic sci- 
ence of cooking. The knife fell, and rattle, 
rattle, rattle, like small shot, went about half a 
pint of corn all over the dish ! 

Madge grew ghastly pale: nothing of this 
kind was ever in the chickens at her papa’s table. 
What sort of strange monster was it ? 

Peter gave one cut more, dropped his knife 
and fork, and fell back in his chair, the image 
of consternation and despair. Suddenly he dart- 
ed up, clapped his hands, and tore round the 
room, screaming with laughter. ‘* Oh, oh, hold 
me!” he cried. ‘‘I shall burst. She forgot to 


Then the chicken was 
It was brown enough, 
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take the insides out—the dear little innocent 
kitten! She has cooked insides, crop, and all. 
Ha! ha! Oh, what a brute I am!” 

With this sudden change of tune he ran to 
his wife, who sat, white and miserable, staring 
thrgngh fast-dropping tears at the unfortunate 
chicken. If she had bought it with the feathers 
on, it would have gone into the oven all the 
same, with undoubting faith that it would come 
out ready for the table ; and now to be so laugh- 
ed at, and to deserve it!—she was ready to die 
with distress. 

But after a while her husband comforted her 
with the axiom that accidents would occur in 
the best-regulated families; and then he went 
out and bought some oysters, and they had a 
nice time after all. Poor things! they were 
devoted to each other. Grim, gaunt Poverty 
had not planted herself quite yet on their hearth- 
stone, and Love bravely held his own. 

But the time did come. In vain had Peter 
tried to sell his poetry, and his wife’s crochet- 
work: the newspapers and fancy stores declined 
speculating in amateur performances. Then 
the poor fellow, unknown to his wife, had an- 
swered two advertisements, one of which direct- 
ed the anxious inquirer to send four postage- 
stamps, and receive in return an infallible re- 
ceipt for making a fortune—no capital required. 
Peter got liberal directions how to make waffles : 
pouring the mixture out of an oil-feeder, cook- 
ing, and afterward carrying them round for sale, 
kept hot on a portable stove. The other proved 
to be an invitation, if he was ‘‘small and spry,” 


to join a negro-minstrel band, in the capacity 
of female-dancer. 


It was now November, and Mr. Bolton had 
come to the city with his wife. Madam had 
kept the whip band over him in splendid style ; 
for he had not dared to write to his little Madge, 
and forgive her, as he longed to do. 

‘Wait a while,” said the superior power. 
‘* Master Brooks’s money will certainly last six 
months. After that, when it is gone, and they 
have felt the consequences of their disobedience, 
it will be time enough for forgiveness.” 

And so the poor old man, with his gray hair 
a shade whiter, and one or two additional fur- 
rows in his kind, weak face, put his hands in his 
pockets, and went brooding up and down the 
house like a heavy old ghost. 

He took rooms at the Coleridge, and the very 
next day went wandering, in an anxious, stupid 
way, all round the sidewalks of the Byron House, 


staring up at the windows, hoping to catch a} 
glimpse of the sweet face he loved so dearly. 


Not succeeding, he took courage, buttoned up 
his coat tight, and gave a desperate ring at the 
bell. 


** What? gone away?” he echoed after the | 


servant. ‘*Gone where?” 
** Don’t know, Sir.” 
** Don’t know, vou scoundrel! You do know. 
Tell me instantly, instantly, vou rascal !” 
**You better ask at the office,” said the man. 


The Office did not know either. They ha, 
been gone since the Ist of. October; anq the 
poor old chap went home with a big lump behir | 
his left vest pocket, and a smaller one jy his 
throat, which would not go away. 

Some weeks after this Mr. Bolton heard a Jad; 
who sat next him at dinner telling her neighboy 
on the other side of such an interesting voung 
person, who had applied at their Society for we rk 
‘* She could bring no references,” the lady con- 
tinued; ‘* but her sweet face and modest. trem. 
bling manner moved my pity, and I gave her 
some coarse sewing. She brought it back this 
morning, spotted here and there with tiny , 
dots of blood, which had come from her poor 

little pricked fingers. She is evidently not used 
to needle-work, for the stitches are seve n ways 
for Sunday, and by no means presentable; bu: 
I gave the poor thing more work, and shall wp. 
pick some of the first and sew it properly. She 
refused to tell me where she lived: but I am 
certain there are some romantic or sad circum- 
stances attached to her present destitution.” 

Mr. Bolton listened with his lips apart and a 
blanched face. He began counting on his fin- 
gers, ‘* September, October, November: not quite 
three months. No, no,” he thought, ‘*‘it can not 
be my darling! God forbid it! My wife said 
his money would last six months.” 

That same evening he met the lady in the 
hall. ‘* Madam,” he said, his voice trembling, 
“T heard you teliing at the dinner-table to-day 
about a poor young creature who was trying to 
earn bread. Give her this, and God bless you!” 
He put a fifty-dollar note in her hand, and al- 
most ran away. ‘The lady looked extremely 
astonished, then extremely thankful; for she had 
taken a singular interest in this case. 

But it was Madge who had come to this piti- 
ful pass!) Day after day had her husband rush- 
ed desperately out, determined to saw wood if he 
could do no better, while the weeping little wife 
sat alone brooding and brooding, thinking how 
to be beforehand with utter destitution. They 
owed for rent, and starvation with giant strides 
was close at hand. 

Then she bethought herself of applying to 
her landlady. She seemed kind-hearted in her 
rough way, and the hapless girl went down, 
timidly knocked at her door, and, when bidden 
to enter, told her wishes. 

**Can you do braiding on merino? I can git 
you lots of that.” 

‘* Not well, I am afraid,” answered Madge, 
|sadly. ‘*I would rather try some very plain 
sewing.” 

‘*Why, can't you do fine sewing?” said the 
woman, with a shade of contempt in her voice. 
‘*Tll pit my Jane agin any sewing-machine in 
| the world for nice even stitches. If you can’t 
sew well why don’t you get a machine? You 
| can’t help making nice work with that.” 
| She might as well have asked why she didn’t 
| leave this sorrowful world and fly up to the 
| moon on a broomstick. Madge simply said she 
| could not buy a sewing-machine ; whereupon the 
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a 
ood soul twisted her brows, and bit her thumb, 
and having thus refreshed her memory, said : 
« Well, I believe the ladies in Transfiguration 
Church gives out work to poor folks. You might 


vv there, and to-day is the day.” 
"poor little Madge thanked her; and lest her 
courage should fail, hurried on her bonnet and 
shawl and almost ran to the church, with what 
success you have already learned. 

M .anwhile Peter had got copying to do for a 
lawyer; and thus the two barely managed to 
| p the wolf from the door. More they could 
not do, except to love one another ; and this 
love melted, like electricity, the iron chains of 
despair as fast as the cruel links were forged, 
and kept their hearts from breaking. 

They began to look gaunt and hungry. They 
were wretchedly shabby in their dress, for the 
best of their wardrobe had gone, long since, to 
the pawnbroker’s. Yes, they had learned the 
way to that dreadful tomb, where, laid away like 
corpses, were myriad tokens of better days, and 
with them unutterable anguish. 

But they loved each other ; and in their wild- 
est misery they learned to trust in God; they 
learaed to kneel together and pray to him a 
sunrising and nightfall, and were thus nerved 
to endure the daily presence of the sword which 
hung over their heads, not knowing when its 
bare and glittering blade would fall. 

One day when Madge took back her work she 
looked so unusually wan, almost wild, that her 
kind friend, with delicate questioning, begged 
once more to know her history. It was the first 
time the Society had met after Mr. Bolton had 
given the fifty-dollar note, and Mrs. Easton was 
anxious to bestow it immediately; but at the 
first inquiry Madge’s trembling lips closed, after 
one little deep sob, and she froze into a white 
Statue, 

Then Mrs. Easton tried pretended harshness. 
“Your sewing is very badly done, Mrs. King” 
she had given this name) ; ‘ it is always spotted 
with blood. I can help you, perhaps, in a bet- 
ter way. [can assist you with money, and—” 

“Madame!” Up the blood rushed to her 
face, forth flashed a dart from her eyes, and 
trembling all over, she cried: ‘‘I do not want 
your money! I want work!” Then nature re- 
senting the fierce struggle with her pride gave 
way suddenly, and she sank down, fainting, on 
the floor, one hand pressed against her crushed 
and bleeding heart, which that offer of money 
had torn like a barbed arrow. 

Mrs. Easton hastened to call assistance and 
mloose the dress of the poor little creature. 
After a while a faint color came creeping back 
to her lips, and she made a feeble attempt to 
rise. But she was powerless, and she lay there 
fearing, hoping, that she should die; uttering 
half unconscious farewells to her husband, who 
would go back to bis uncle and be forgiven. 
She was quite broken down; and so her friend 
and another lady putting their arms tenderly 
round her raised her to her feet, and assisted 
her into Mrs..Easton’s own carriage at the door; 
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and Madge was forced to whisper her address, 
and glad to lie with her head on the other's kind 
breast until they arrived at her poor home. 

Then, when she had been gently laid upon 
her own bed, and Mrs. Easton had smoothed 
back her hair, and kissed her, Madge opened her 
heart, and, with stormy, scalding tears, told all 
her story, except her name, 

**Sixteen and nineteen! two mere children, 
and struggling for bread!” murmured Mrs. Kas- 
ton. ‘*‘ Something must be done, and instantly.” 
She looked round the room. It was as neat as 
hands could make it, but cold, dreary, for the 
small fire in the little stove made poor resistance 
against a gloomy December day. She did not 
dare to buy food and send it to Madge, whose 
resolute words, ‘* I want work!” still rang in her 
ears, and defied her to make a pensioner on 
charity of this young thing, at once so frail and 
indomitable. Suddenly a thought struck 
her, and affectionately patting Madge’s cheek, 
she said: ‘*Take courage, dear—take hope to 
your heart. The worst has passed. Since you 
will not take money for your bitter needs, I will 
send you that which will make money for you 
this evening, if I can. Good-by. Keep up a 
brave heart, better times are coming.” 

She called up the woman who let the rooms 
and saw her replenish the fire, and then went 
away; while Madge, still too weak to rise, lay, 
with closed eyes, wondering over her friend’s 
words, and soon after fell into a dreamless 
sleep. 

Toward evening it grew stormy. Peter had 
written and written all day, until the characters 
danced on the page, and his brain felt idiotic ; 
yet he had a thick roll of MSS. which must be 
copied that evening. Desolate and desperate, 
mortally tired, he fought his way against the 
sharp blinding sleet, which the sobbing gusts of 
wind drove into his face. Gaining his home, he 
paused a moment at his room-door to call into 
his haggard countenance a hopeful look, for these 
two loving hearts wore masks, when in each oth- 
er’s presence. Yes, they acted such white, white 
lies as God, in his mercy and compassion, will 
surely forgive. 

He opened the door; he glanced at the bed; 
a great shudder shook his frame, and a black 
veil seemed to come down over his eyes. She 
lay there so still, her face so white in such a 
deathlike hush. Was it sheet or shroud which 
covered her ? 

“Madge!” How strange his voice sounded, 
like a far-away hoarse whisper. Mastering -his 
awful terror with a strong effort he advanced to 
the bed ; leaned over, straining his eyes blinded 
with fear, and saw the gentle rise and fall of her 
quiet breathing. ‘* Thank God, it is not death 
but sleep!” he almost screamed. He broke 
down utterly; he flung himself on his knees at 
the foot of the bed, and buried his face in the 
clothes. Great sobs burst from his laboring, 
heaving breast; the veins in his temples stood 
out tense like cords; then a hot rain of tears 
poured from his eyes, and his cry was “ My lit- 


so 
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little wife! I thought 1 had | 





tle wife! my little, 
murdered her.” 

In vain Madge, who had started up in affright 
at his first exclamation, implored him to look at 
her; to speak to her; to stop those dreadful | 
tears. His passionate anguish would have way, 
and remorse was tugging at his heart-strings ; 


he had deliberately robbed his darling of every | 
his | 
selfish love confronted him, and, pointing at the | 
wan face and emaciated figure of his wife, held | 


earthly comfort—so it seemed now to him ; 


him to the rack and kept him there. 


| tasted tea, and going round to the 
| table to examine it. 


| Jones’s—mamma’s seamstress—and it y 


| ment an almost imperceptible tiny ‘ 
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a 


said Peter, getting | up trom his w 


darling,” 
MYVsterious 
**Don’t you see what jt 
It’s a sewing-machine.” 

**No, it isn’t, dear. 


is? 
I've seen one at Mrs, 


a8 not 
the least like this.” 


**T tell you it is,” insisted Peter. 
the wheel, and here's the place for the 
Listen.” 

He gently moved the treadle, 


* Here 8 

foot. 
and in a mo. 
‘tick, tick 


** Madge, Madge!” he said, in a tone of such | was heard, like the faint echo of a che: ry littl 


bitter sadness that it brought great wistful tears | cricket on the hearth. 
in her eyes—‘‘ I wonder you do not curse the day | small drawer : 


you ever saw my face. 
to your father and go my way alone. I will 
kneel to iim! I will kiss his feet!” he cried, 
frantically ; ‘‘but you shall no longer die by 
inches! I have been cruel! I am a wretch! 
O God! help me to save my darling, my little, 
little wife!” 

** You don’t love me, then; you want to send 
me away :” and her cheek grew livid, her breast 
heaved, and her woeful eyes grew more hollow 
and shadowy. 

** Oh, Madge, you know better! You know 
how wholly, entirely, my heart is yours. It is 


because I have loved you so selfishly, and stolen 
from you all the bloom, and light, and bliss of 
youth that I wish to save you. 
lying in that deathlike sleep ? 
haustion from overwork ?” 
‘*Why no, dear, nothing of the kind ;” 


Why were you 
Was it not ex- 


and 
with changing color she recounted the adven- 
tures of the morning, and the strange, hopeful 
language of her friend Mrs. Easton. 

Then she rose, and steadying herself so her 
husband should not see how weak she still was, 
hastened to make a cup of tea, for they both sad- 
ly needed this innocent cheer. If she had dared 
she would have brought out two tiny mutton 
chops, put away for the next day’s dinner; but 
there was ‘“‘ the next day” sitting on the chops, 
like a goblin keeping guard, and she shut the 
cupboard door with a sigh. 

They had just sat down to the tea and some 
dry toast; for the last of the tub of butter had 
heen eaten the day before. It had lasted three 
months, and had been a capital purchase after 
all; but to have any more of so great a luxury 
was not to be thought of. Madge had poured 
out one cup of tea, when some one knocked at 
the door. Being bidden to enter, a man came 
in with a small table on his shoulder. He set 


it down, went out, returned with a vast bundle, | 


set that down, said there was nothing to pay, 
and vanished. 

** Some amiable lunatic seems to have sent us 
a piece of furniture,” said Peter. 

**T haven't the slightest idea what it can mean, 
dear. 
such a strange ornament in the middle of it? I 
declare it looks like a big letter G. How fun- 
ny! What can that mean?” 

‘* Being sent to you, it stends for little goose, 


Let me take you back | looking little instruments, some needles 





What an odd little table, isn’t it, with | 


Then Peter opened 
in it were three or four strang 
g 


A 
Co 


y aud a 
pamphlet. He took the last out and turned 


over the leaves. ‘‘ Oh,” he said, ‘those odd. 
looking steel customers are hemmers, fellers. 
wrench, etc., are they? And here are 
jolly directions for using it. I tell vou what. 
Madge, it will be just next to nothing to turn 
out a dress with twenty-nine flounces. 
geous letter G!” 

But what was that foolish little Madge doing 
standing there so absorbed and silent ? 

Oh! was this blessed relief meant for he 
With a pale face and clasped hands she listened 
to her husband, her gaze fastened on the mag- 
ical letter which had power to bring such unut- 
terable comfort to their home—debts paid, suff 
cient food, bright fires. All at once Mrs. Eas- 
ton’s words—‘‘ J wi/l send you that which will 
make money for you’’—flashed into her mind. 
She understood! Her heart beat loud and fast, 
and then tide upon tide of rosy color overspread 
her face and neck, until, at last sinking slow) 
upon her knees, the big tears bursting from hi 
uplifted eyes, she sobbed out, ‘‘ Thank God! 
oh, thank God! it is for me! Now 
not starve!” 

The next instant she was raised and clasped 
in her husband’s arms, and these two poor lone- 
ly children had a good cry together. 

“You won't think now of sending me home, 
darling, will you?” murmured Madge, nestling 
close to his heart. ‘‘Here is myhome.” And 
she pressed her soft cheek against him—she was 
‘*just as high as his heart.” 

She got a tight hug for answer, and then they 


some 


Gor- 


we need 


| found out that they were very hungry, and the 


tga was stone cold. Madge flew round, and 
made more tea, although it was the very last 
drawing but one, declaring she didn’t care a fig 
for the extravagance; and then, getting more 
excited, she whipped the mutton-chops out of 


the cupboard in a trice, and broiled them with- 


out the slightest compunction about next day’s 


| dinner, and made toast, brown, crisp, and hot 


as fire, and said, laughing, ‘‘Oh, never mind 
the butter!” 

After tea Peter helped to wash the dishes, 
and the clever clumsy fellow broke a plate, and 
Madge laughed at it—yes, actually laughed, if 
you'll believe me—such a blithe little laugh !— 
and all because there stood in the room a small 
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. ornamented with the letter G. They had ‘*Lor’, ma’am! my Jane’s almost crazy with 
forgotten the bundle all this time; but now the work they want her to do for Christmas, 
opened it, and fouud a note inside. It She’s got all of a dozen children’s dresses to 
; braid, which it ain’t possible to do half. If you 
December 2% could help her, ma’am, of course you'd get the 


. Mrs. Krxe,—A kind old gentleman accident- | money for all you’d do. Is there a braider to 
tell a friend of your painful needs, and it 
sve me the money for you, which you re- 


ad thus: 


your machine 7” 
7s © . 5 ’ e.” caid re 
i oak therefore purchased and sent you the sew- . it, ome up and I'll see, ald Madg . 
In the drawer attached is every necessary The landlady only waited to run into her 
and a littie pamphlet of ‘simple and explicit’ room and bring out a bundle when the two as- 
With your superior mee me nae quick- cended the stairs. Madge hurried to the little 
be able to understand and use the machine e ie } : we : 
ately: so Teenie dozen fine white shirts drawer and tank out her book of directions 
oc ’ ; y ee M4 ; ' 
Society. You will please make a hem and three Yes, yes!” she said, joyfully, here it is! 
ks on each, for which we shall pay you seventy- | ‘The braid is passed through a hole in the foot 
sapiece. I shall take good care to keep you well | Yes J can do it, and thank you a tl 
i with work, and am your sincere friend, times!” , 
* Mary Easton.” “t P 5 , 
‘*Well, here’s a little merino dress, all 
, yery nearly got crying again over this stamped, and here is the braid; and that’s the 
. thankful grateful tears, and not trusting | machine, is it? which it’s an odd one any how,” 
If to speak, she handed it to her husband and | and off went the good soul, quite relieved. 
iown at the machine with the little book of In the afternoon, just before the sun set, Peter 
tions in her hand. It would almost go of | came in. She could hardly stop to give him 


will 


She adjusted her work, put her foot on | welcome with a kiss. Her dress was nearly 
treadle and began. Absorbed, fascinated, | done. 
ile, now flushed, her lips apart, her eyes ** Madge, do you know it is Christmas-eve ? 
ng like stars, she watched the white seam | asked Peter. 
g swiftly away. The letter G wasa magic- ‘Yes, darling” And a little fluttering sigh 
living thing to her, and its gentle little “‘ tick, | escaped her. 
k” was like the joyous song of the lark to her ‘* What an unkind, unforgiving, uncharitable 
vard-lifted, praying, grateful heart. old blunderbuss your father is!” 
One hour and a half, two, and the shirt was ‘*Hush, dear! Poor papa! I’m sure he'll 
xd; with a radiant, gladsome smile Madge be lonesome to-night. I wish—oh, how I wish 
vy it to her husband, who had been watch-| he could have forgiven me! I should be glad 
» work with almost breathless interest. and thankful to live here just as we do if pap: 
‘Oh, darling letter GG!” cried Madge. ‘*Sev- would forgive me and love me again.” a 
itv-five cents! It would have taken me three Fast-coming tears blinded her. She had to 
lays to have earned this much money with my | stop working and hide her pale face on her hus- 
srs; and here you sing a dear little song, and, band’s shoulder. They were so absorbed in each 
the seventy-five cents are mine!” other that they had not heard the door open. 
“Tt has brought back hope and life to my | They did not see standing there in the dusky 
larling,” said Peter; ‘‘and I say long life and | gloom, as if transfixed, an old man, with re- 


a 


appiness to the good old cove whose money | morse and grief convulsing every feature. His 
sht it. Bless his speetacles, wig, and whis- | lips moved, but no sound came from them; it 
kers! he is worth an army of such as your cruel | seemed as if this remorse and grief had swelled 
old father and my snarling old uncle.” in his throat and closed it. His eyes were strain- 
“Don’t say so. But really I think I ought | ed upon the wan, tear-stained face of the young 
to thank him.” girl. With a violent effort he raised his hands 
“Do you? Well, write a pretty little note, and pressed his head between them, as if to keep 
and tell him he’s a darling and you're another.” | his brain from bursting, and uttered a hollow 
“T shall do no such thing; I shall thank him groan. 
with all my heart for my letter G.” ‘* What's that ?” 
And so she did. With a piercing, sudden scream which rang 
Before two days were over she had finished | through the room, Madge was in his arms, cry- 
and taken to the Society rooms the dozen shirts, | ing, sobbing, langhing, with her lips against his 
and nine dollars were handed to her. She sat | cheek, and murmuring, ‘‘ Father, dear father! 
as one tranced, believing that she must be a | Thank God! thank God!” 
second Danae, with the golden shower falling **Oh, Madge, darling,’ he cried, ‘‘ forgive 
round her. me, try to forgive me! I know you do; but 
She gave her note to Mrs. Easton with a oh! say it, my little Madge, whom I have treat- 
blush and smile, and begged her to hand it to | ed so cruelly. And you, my son, you will not 
her kind unknown friend, and hurried home | refuse my hand? Oh! God bless you both and 
with a new supply of work. forgive me. She said I must wait six months; 
At the door she met her landlady. she said I must punish you for your disobedi- 
‘*Was it a sewing-machine, ma’am,” she in- | ence. But oh, my darling, will God ever for- 
quired, ‘‘ which came to you the other night?” give me for bringing you to this?” 


“ Yes,” answered Madge. He held her tight, and great scalding tears 
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fell from his eyes upon her face. His very heart 
was torn by the sight of that pale, patient face, 
so unlike his blooming, dimpled Madge. 

** Never mind, papa,” she said at last; ‘don’t 
be so grieved ; it is all right now; aad I would 
not have had it different. We have had a hard 
struggle, but it has taught us a precious lesson ; 
it has taught us to trust in and lean upon God, 
our Heavenly Father. But how did you find us 
out? Oh, I know; the note I wrote.” 

‘*Oh, my litthe Madge, when I handed that 
money to Mrs. Easton for the poor suffering 
creature, little did I dream it was for my own 
darling. As I sat down to dinner to-day Mrs. 
Easton handed me your precious note. Your 
handwriting! I jumped up with a loud ery, 
upsetting my chair, and rushed out of the room. 
I suppose they thought me mad. But I have 
you once more, my pet. You shall never leave 
me again. You and Peter must come away 
immediately. She shall give way. She shall 
forgive you. She ought to ask your forgive- 
ness. And we shall all be happy again.” 

They told him of all that had happened. 
They softened the bitterest part of the sad nar- 
rative, for his poor old heart was so grieved and 
remorseful. 

Then they made a little feast for him ; for he 
had lost his dinner in the mingled joy and an- 
guish of finding his child, and they two had ap- 
petites sharpened and quickened by their hap- 
piness. 
tale was neither made up nor silly; so do let 
my characters be flesh and blood, and eat when 
tiey are hungry, for patience’ sake ! 

So Peter ran out and bought a capital porter- 
house steak and some Philadelphia ale. It took 
all his money, but we won’t mention it; and 
when he returned he set the table, while Madge 
broiled, and turned, and tossed the steak in a 
manner to reflect undying honor on her skill 
as a cook; while her father first pulled the cor- 
ners of his mouth down to ery, then suddenly 
twitched them up to laugh, winking very hard 
between misery and amusement that his little 
girl should have been brought to such a pass. 

But oh! wasn’t it jolly? wasn’t it gorgeous? — 
these are Peter’s vulgar expressions, not mine. 
If I were permitted to paint the scene I should 
say: ‘‘ They sat down to partake of the refresh- 
ments, feeling as if all that was passing was but 
a bewildering, rapturous dream ; Madge with her 
heavenly blue eyes fixed upon her ‘venerable, 
but equally unexpected’ parent—her husband 
with his adoring eyes fixed upon her—and the 
kind old father burying his face every other 
minute in his fine cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. Their bliss was far too great to permit 
of eating, and the meal passed almost untasted.” 

Stuff! No suchthing! That beef-steak was 
the theme of universal admiration, and not an 
atom except the bone was left on the-dish. It 
was worth double the money it cost, let me tell 


I told you in the beginning that my | 
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you! and Christmas-eve and Merry Christe ; 
| were drank in the foaming ale, and every we 
was forgiven, and all the sad past was forgot ~ 
and a sweet, fresh look of joyous peace eae iat 

Madge’s eyes, and you would have thank, d ” 

stars if you could have seen it—that’s all. © 
They could not go away that night, th 


they had hard work to persuade Mr. Bol: 


wait. But very early the next morniy r, 
blessed Christmas morning, Peter went ad , 
awful place, the pawnbroker’s, and redeem, 
their wardrobe with some of the money w! 
Mr. Bolton had given to his darling. Then | 
came, little suspecting that the dainty silk dress 
| that Madge wore had just been brought from 
such a place. They would not tell him: fy it 
| would have renewed all his grief. 

| Then the good landlady was paid, and pre. 
| sented with such little articles of furniture as 
| they had bought; and a half sad, half happy 
| farewell look was taken of the poor, little rooms 
which had witnessed so much suffering, so muc 
trust in God, and so much happiness. 

** Peter can you carry it?” asked Madge. 

‘*Carry what, darling ?” 

‘* Why my precious letter G, dear. 

think I shall ever part with it ?” 
Yes, it went with them, and the step-mother, 
ashamed and sorry, made much of it, and hid 
her face over it to hide the grief she felt when 
she saw and heard what those two young things 
had suffered. And old Mr. Bolton just put his 
arms round Mrs. Easton’s neck, and hugged her 
as if she was a big doll, and he had got her in 
her stocking ; and, furthermore, thanked her for 
helping his darling by a present of a pair of 
bracelets twice as big as any manacles you ever 
| didn’t see; for I hope my reader never saw one 
| I never did. 
| Madge did not dream of relinquishing | 
| dearly-bought self-reliance, and becoming onc 
| more a useless fine lady. No indeed! She and 
| her letter G, both singing, made almost every 
|thing she wore, with no end of tucking and 
|hemming; and many of her dresses sprouted 
out in “ curly-cues and whirligigs” of the most 
intricate and beautiful patterns of braiding. Oh 
| yes! and better than this, many another letter G 
| made music in the wretched homes where, |iith- 
| erto, Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt” had been sobbed 
| out by fainting, starving souls. Madge picked 
| her father’s pocket with impunity for this pur- 
pose. With every gift of one his poor old heart 
| grew lighter. It seemed like expiation fo his 
unkindness to his darling, and soothed his bitter 
memory of her troubles. 

And when, nearly a year after, little babe 
Madge came, and lay nestling soft on her happy 
young mother’s breast, seeming like a tiny child- 
angel which had floated down to her out of heav- 

|en, the snow-white robes in which the wee thing 
| was tenderly wrapped owed their dainty grace to 
the letter G, 


Do you 
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A DEAD LOVE. 





H™ love, she said, in coldest tones, was dead; 
Her face seemed like a statue’s carved in stone; 
She took, with trembling fingers, from her hands 
The rings I gave, and laid them in my own. 
I might have spoken many bitter words, 
For bitter <houghts were struggling in my heart, 
But forcing back the angry flood, I said, 
“If it be so, ‘tis better that we part.” 


Does she remember? we had wandered where 
My lips first whispered love unto her ear; 
’Twas in October, and the maple’s leaf 
Wore the rich crimson of the later year. 
The golden reed upon the uplands glowed 
And through the fields the narrow pathway lined ; 
The painted sumac’s swaying branches waved 
Their fiery tassels in the Autumn wind. 


She gave me back my letters, and unclasped 
Upon her slender wrist the band of gold; 

And when her touch,met mine it seemed to freeze 
The blood within my veins, it was so cold. 

And few and cold the parting words we spoke, 
So different from the lingering farewells— 

The sweet ‘‘ good-by,” in which I seemed to hear 
A distant music as of marriage bells. 


Long years have passed since then; twin roses blush 
Beside the fragrant garden’s graveled walk ; 
The cream-white lily, with her heart aflame, 
Bends low upon her slender, tapering stalk— 
And still I keep the trinkets and the gems, 
As one might keep some relic of the dead, 
Shut close within a casket from all eyes, 
The hidden souvenirs of moments fled. 


I sometimes lift the lid and look within, 

And sometimes read my letters o’er again, 
Seeming like one who has a pleasant dream, 

And, waking, feels a dull, vague sense of pain— 
Such dreams as linger on the edge of night 

And vanish with the morning’s earliest beam, 
When, raising heavy eyelids to the light, 

We grieve to find it only was a dream. 


Yet though our love is dead, like some poor flower 
Which never more by garden-paths shall blow, 
I sometimes wonder if in other worlds 
Dead love a resurrection may not know— 
For often when alone, in silent mood 
And from the careless crowd I sit apart, 
Its ghost will come with sad and pallid face 
To haunt the vacant chambers of my heart. 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 169.—G 
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WHY I WROTE IT. 

| gps EDITORS,—A few weeks since 
IVE I sent you a story, and yesterday it came 
back to me with ‘‘compliments and many 
thanks.” Ah me! as if compliments and 
thanks, however numerous and however courte- 
ously expressed, could warm, and feed, and 
clothe baby and me. But I am not complain- 
ing. I didn’t tell you that the story was writ- 
ten with the view of obtaining food and clothing 
for myself and baby. I can not expect you to 
feel personal sympathy with every person who 
sends you a contribution. Still I have thought 
that if I should tell you the circumstances under 
which that story was written, you might think 
them worth publishing. 

In order to do that I must tell you some- 
thing of my own history : 

I am by birth a Tennesseean. My father 
married a penniless girl. He had no profes- 
sion, was unused to work, and possessed little 
idea of the value of money. Fabulous accounts 
of the beauty and productiveness of Texan lands 
were firing the imaginations of young and old. 
Leagues of fertile prairie land, rank with the 
finest pasturage, and needing only the plow- 
share to fit it for the culture of cotton and sugar, 
to be had for the asking, as it were! The very 
thought of vast bodies of unbroken land of 
which you can become master at a trifle is in- 
spiring. Among Southern planters there seems 
a kind of mania for fresh lands. No sooner do 
their plantations begin to speak of the reckless 
drains upon them than the planters begin to 
think of new lands. They are haunted by vis- 
ions of black loamy acres. Every poor red hill, 
with its dwarfish cotton-stalks, looking sickly 
and yellow, suggests by contrast valley-lands 
and plateaus where gigantic white pyramids 
stand in regal beauty, and where every acre 
cheerfully yields its bale. 

So it was that parties of emigrants were daily 
leaving the neighboring States for the new Re- 
public of Texas. My father attached himself 
to one of these emigrant companies, leaving his 
wife with the promise that she should join him 
as soon as possible. 

** Should I never come back,” he said, ‘‘ and 
you should be forced to ask advice and assist- 
ance, gotoJohn. He is cold and hard, I know, 
but he is just and reliable; he'll be honest with 
you.” 

My father’s plan was to invest the little money 
he had in horses and cattle, and engage in stock- 
raising. 

“Tt will cost me nothing to keep them,” he 


said to my mother. ‘‘I shall need only to put | 


my mark on them and turn them on the prairies, 
and in a few years I shall have a thousand head 
of cattle ready for market. Then as I have 
money to spare I shall invest it in Jand, and one 
of these days,” he added, with a teasing smile, 
‘we'll have a fortune for our boy.” 

Had my father lived—oh how many times 
have those words been wrung from me! How 


the might-have-been has haunted me! But he 
died without a chance to try his plans. He 
was attacked with inflammation of the ] 
which, from the absence of proper medica] ate 
tention and nursing, proved fatal. He died at 
a settler’s log-cabin, where his comrades had \ ft 
him, and was buried on the prairie. The boy 
for whom my poor father was to make a fortune 
was born after his death and proved to be only 
a girl. ; 

I shall endeavor to pass briefly over my child. 
hood, for I do not love to linger on it. ; t was 
not such a childhood as—please God—my child 
shall have. : 

One of my earliest remembrances is of being 
taken from my bed one autumn night, and con 
veyed by my colored nurse to my mother’s sick 
chamber. The scene which met me in that 
sick chamber rises at this moment as fresh as do 
the transactions of this morning, while months 
and years which followed are buried from memo- 
ry. A high mahogany bedstead, with its white 
muslin curtains looped back to the carved posts 
by broad, green ribbons ; the tall physician, with 
his white hair in curls on his shoulders: two 
neighboring women, Aunt Dinah with arms 
akimbo and head drooping, and the figure 
propped by pillows with haggard face and skele- 
ton hands, and vacant, staring eyes—-that is the 
tableau which memory has repeated a thou- 
sand times. My mother was dying. As her 
large sunken eyes rested on me and recollection 
slowly dawned a faint smile transfigured her 
face and she feebly held out her arms. I won- 
der that I did not shrink from her as from some- 
thing unearthly. How glad am I that I did 
not! The sweet memory is mine of having 
nestled with a child’s trust and love close to her 
dear bosom—of having passed my fingers ten- 
derly over her brown hair, and of seeing her 
smile at the loved caress. I remember some 
brooding words of love which have ever since 
lain soothingly on my heart, and then of being 


ungs, 


| taken from her and restored to my lonely bed. 


From the mention my father had made of his 
brother John, the latter seemed to consider him- 
self obliged to provide against my becoming a 
vagrant or the inmate of an orphan asylum. My 
father had given a correct summary of his broth- 
er’s character—hard and stern, but reliable and 
just—just but never generous; a man of strong 
and obstinate will, deliberate in forming an 
opinion, stubborn in clinging to it. He had, 
years before my birth, buried, in one summer, 
his wife and four children. His affliction—so 
said his old acquaintances—did not soften his 
character; his sternness settled into hardness. 

I have always believed that a place in my 
uncle’s heart was worth possessing—that there 
was strength and endurance in his affections 
when once secured, but I never felt that I had 
secured a place there. ‘I will do my duty to- 
ward my dead brother's child,” he seemed to 
say. I was provided with all necessaries, and 
my uncle paid my bills; but he never made me 
a present. No toy or book came to me at my 











birthday or on Christmas to tell me that I was 
lovingly remembered. Yet by no word or act 
or look of my uncle’s was I ever reminded of 
my dependence. Had I not learned it from 
others, I should never have known that he did 
any thing for me. 

My uncle placed me with his wife's sister, one 
of the few women whom he condescended to 
esteem. And now let me guide my pen care- 
fully, for "tis of the dead I write. Mrs. Patter- 
son—by this fictitious name I choose to desig- 
nate the woman with whom the greater portion 
of my childhood was passed—was the wife of a 
wealthy planter and resided on a plantation. I 
half suspect that I was unreasonable, for surely 
cleanliness and order are commendable; yet I 
hated the system, and precision, and cold ele 
gance of that establishment. A little dust or 
an occasional cobweb in the house—a weed or 
spray of grass on a flower-bed, a stray tendril or 
in lependent branch which dared to grow except 
after set rules, would have proved a relief. Mrs. 
Patterson never meant to be unkind; but my 
life with her was miserable. She was childless, 
and in that fact, since I became a mother, I 
have found the explanation of her failure and 
its excuse. ‘There is nothing like maternity to 
call out the good and beautiful in woman. She 
rarely comprehends a child’s nature and wants 
until she has studied them with a loving, death- 
less interest in her own darling. Spotless dress 
and apron; immaculate face and hands; hair 
smooth and braided ; two hours devoted to knit- 
ting, ditto to sewing, ditto to studying, ditto to 
walking in the garden; elegant meals taken 
with silver fork and napkin; slumbers taken be- 
tween snowy linen sheets. There is nothing, I 
allow, like hardship or misery in the picture. 
But take from childhood its dolls, and toys, 
and picture-books ; its fairy stories and nursery 
rhymes; its Santa Claus, and Christmases, and 
New Years, and birthdays, and—ah me !—what 
is the remainder worth? 

The result of Mrs. Patterson’s training and 
tuition was that I learned to knit and sew neat- 
ly—a knowledge scarcely worth, in these days of 
sewing-machines and stocking-looms, what its 
acquisition cost me. I acquired at an early age 
considerable facility in reading, writing, and 
spelling, and before I was nine years old could 
recite all the rules in Murray’s Grammar, and 
all the coarse print of Olney’s Geography. Had 
the time been devoted to learning the story of 
Mother Hubbard and her wonderful dog would 
it not have been better improved ? 

Then until my fifteenth year my education 
was sacrificed to save a debt. I do not think 
my uncle intended it so—there was nothing nig- 
gardly in the provision he made for me. I be- 
lieve he meant to deal kindly by his dead broth- 
er’s child, but he erred gravely. 

At fifteen I was sent to a boarding-school. 
My advantages here were not of the highest or- 
der, but they were fair. I made little advance 
in music or the languages, was above the aver- 
age in composition, and pre-eminent in mathe- 
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matics. If we had a difficult lesson I was called 
to enact the part of pioneer to the class, was the 
first to be sent to the board. If I confessed my 
inability to master a knotty point every member 
of the class was immediately set at ease; all 
took shelter behind my failure. If we had vis- 
itors I was called to the board, and the credit of 
the class thrown upon me; and at examinations 
the most difficult problems were somehow sure 
to come to me. 

This sounds like egoism, but surely it is little 
I claim ; a superiority over some twenty girls in 
a science where the female sex is proverbially 
weak. 3ut I mention this superiority becaus« 
it first drew to me the attention of one with 
whom my destiny must be forever linked. 

Charles B—— was reading medicine in the 
village where I was at school. After a publi 
examination in which I was conscious of having 
won honors, a gentleman asked my permission 
to present a friend, and soon after I found my- 
self conversing with Charles B . The ac- 
quaintance thus begun was prosecuted at rare 
intervals as opportunity offered, for we girls 
were subjected to the boarding-school espionage. 
So it came that in less than a year I was prom- 
ised in marriage to Charles B——. 

Then followed eighteen months of bliss, made 
up of stolen interviews, smuggled letters, and all 
those little nothings so dear to lovers. I don’t 
know how it was discovered, but at the end of 
these eighteen months my uncle was in posses- 
sion of all the facts of the case. I had never 
desired to conceal the matter from him; it was 
the vigilance of my boarding-school guardians I 
had wished to elude. I had never thought of 
my uncle’s caring any thing one way or the 
other about the matter. But it seems he did 
care about it, for he took measures, of what 
nature he would never condescend to inform me, 
to interrupt the engagement. This I set down, 
perhaps too hastily, as an unwarrantable inter- 


| ference with a most sacred right. We quar- 


reled ; I should say rather that I expressed my 
mind quite freely. Charles B went from 
the village without seeing me or sending me a 
line, leaving no clew as to his destination, ex- 
cept such as might be gathered from a vague 
rumor that he had gone to Florida. 

I was at just the age when such a disappoint- 
ment is a blow, a blow square in the face, for I 
loved Charles. I accepted a home kindly prof- 
fered me by a friend, and secluded myself from 
society and every thing of a cheerful nature. 
Soon my health began to fail, and the following 
summer my physician pronounced me in a de- 
cline, and advised a trip North. I awaited my 
uncle’s decision on this advice with deep anxiety, 
for I knew he hated every thing pertaining to 
the North with all the intensity of his strong 
nature. I shall never forget the feeling of re- 
freshing relief with which I received the an- 
nouncement that I was to spend a year in a 
Northern school. There was hope and promise 
in it. I believed that some opening would pre- 
sent itself by which I could achieve my inde- 
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pendence. At the South a woman can not 
teach or engage in any work without losing 
caste; but at the North work is acknowledged. 
There was inspiration in the thought. 
weeks later I was steaming up the turbid Missis- 
sippi. 

In a few days I had entered, in a Northern 
city, my last school year. My school duties 
were not heavy, leaving me a fair margin of un- 
appropriated time. This was spent in discuss- 
ing the ever-present question: What can I do? 
How can I earn a living ? 
an independence of my uncle ? 

Two avenues invited me. Ofcourse! thought 
of teaching, every educated woman seeking em- 
ployment thinks of it. But this could not be 


entered upon for a year, and, in the mean time, | 
I shrank, too, 


my dependence must continue. 
from applying for a teacher’s situation, as such a 
step would have compelled an explanation, and 
started troublesome questions and surmises. I 


Was aware that already my schoolmates won-| 


dered at the absence of style in my wardrobe— 
at my old-fashioned dresses; J knew they sus- 
pected me of a mean parsimony that I did not 
return some of their numerous kindnesses forced 
upon me in the way of suppers, fruits, rides, ete. 
Ah! those were days of heart-burnings, of im- 
patient longings. It was hard when I was called 
on for a contribution for some picnic or festival, 
or for a present to a teacher, to say that I could 
give nothing. They didn’t know that every 
penny I spent had to be taken from the hand of 
a man whom I sometimes feared that I hated. 


The other road to independence of which I | 


theught the oftener was the higher and more 
ambitious way which authors tread. I thought 
I should like my old friends and acquaintances, 
my uncle, and Charles to hear of me as famous. 
It would be pleasant to know that they were 
reading my articles, thinking and talking about 
me. I wrote some things which delighted me 
during the excitement and glow of writing and 
disgusted me two days after. 

After reminding myself a great many times 
that I must make a beginning, I one afternoon 
started to the publishing-house of a daily news- 
paper with a MS. in my dress-pocket which had 
been re-written and re-read more than once. It 
was a short article of a humorous character on a 
local topic with a fictitious signature attached. 
When I left the Seminary I felt brave enough 
for almost any enterprise, but my courage dimin- 
ished as my distance from the printing-office 
diminished, and by the time I had read the for- 
midable sign in gilt letters over the door, and 
had caught sight, through the window, of a tall, 
pale, literary-looking youth I had no more cour- 
age. So I walked on by the office. But when 
those formidable gilt letters, and that pale, lit- 
erary-looking youth were no longer in sight, I 
felt my courage rapidly reviving, and soon I had 
retraced my steps and was again at the door. 
On it was the word ‘‘ Push,” and by a desperate 
effort I obeyed the behest and found myself in 
the counting-room, face to face with the tall, 


A few | 


How can I achieve | 


pale youth. He stared at me, walked a few 
steps forward, and inquired by his looks my 
business. ? 

** Are you the editor?” I asked. 

He replied, waving me to a staircase, ‘No, | 
am not the editor; the editors’ rooms are on the 
next floor.” 

I made my way up a derk, worn, dirty stair- 
way, and came suddenly upon youth No. 2, who 
stood at a desk, pen in hand. 

‘**Can I see the editor?” I inquired of him. 

“Which editor do you wish to see ?” 

“‘T was puzzled by the question, for I was 
ignorant of the adjectives which distinguish the 
| members of an editorial corps. 

‘*The commercial editor?’’ he asked, sug. 
gestively. 

It did not take me long to arrive at the con. 
clusion that my article could have no bearing on 
the commerce of nations or cities, so I replied 
in the negative. 

‘*'The financial editor ?” he again suggested, 
trying his pen on his left thumb nail, prepara- 
tory to using it. 

I had no finances to arrange with any ed 
itor, that was certain, sc I again answered 
No. 

‘The local editor is in there,” he said, point- 
ing to a door, and then resuming his writing by 
way of dismissing me. 

The local editor! My article pertained to a 
city matter. Yes, it must be that I wanted to 
see the local editor. ‘‘ Thank you,” I said, and 
| moved to the door and rapped. 

A small man with sandy hair, and sandier 
whiskers, and very light eyes, answered my 
knock. The room he occupied was lighted by 
| a single window—the dirtiest and cobwebbiest I 

ever saw—and was a trifle larger than the very 
large bedstead which stood in my chamber at 
| the Seminary. There were a couple of chairs 
| and a writing-desk piled with newspapers in this 
editorial sanctum. 
| I was so embarrassed that a momentary diz- 
ziness and blindness came over me as I stood, 
| for the first time in my life, face to face with a 
| gentleman of the press. Could I have impro- 
| vised an excuse for my appearance there, my 
| real errand would never have been revealed to 
'him. But my wits seemed paralyzed, so I stam- 
mered out something about having written a 
short article which he could publish if he should 
consider it worthy a place in his columns, and I 
drew the MS. from my pocket, and placed it in 
| his hands. 
| ‘*Have a seat, ma'am?” he said, placing a 
| chair for n.., and proceeding to read the MS. 

My impulse was to snatch it from him, and 
run away and hide myself in my chamber. As 
he perused it I also read it from memory. I 
could judge from the direction of his eyes just 
what passage he was perusing, and my cheek 
tingled afresh at each well-remembered weak 
point. Alas, they all seemed weak points as I 
sat there! 

‘¢We shall be happy to give your article a 


’ 


” 
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Jace in our Saturday’s paper,” said the editor, 
when he had finished its perusal. 

How long it seemed before Saturday arrived! 
I wondered how long my article would be ; how 
it would look in print; and, above all, what peo- 
nle would say about it. Saturday at length ar- 
‘ive ij. I knew the paper never reached us ear- 
lier than three p.M., but at one o’clock I seated 
myself at the front window to watch for it, that I 
might have the first reading. It is needless to 
eay that time moved slowly, but after looking at 
the clock for the twentieth time, perhaps, I de- 
scried the news-boy with his bundle of papers 
strapped over his shoulders. I was across the 
veranda and at the gate in a moment. He 
handed me a paper damp from the press. I 
opened it, and ran my eye eagerly from article 
toarticle. In a conspicuous place I found my 
contribution, and with a beating heart I ran 
over it. It was not as long as I had expected 
to see it; there were some half dozen typograph- 
ical errors which spoiled some of my finest sen- 
tences; then there were several solecisms and 
two glaring grammatical errors—there they 
were, staring me impudently in the face, all 
yery plain now that they were irrevocably given 
to the public. I read my article again and 
again, and decided that the signature—which I 
give here as ‘‘ Fanny France,” choosing to with- 
hold my real nom de plume—looked well in print. 

At the head of the local column I fonnd a 
paragraph calling attention to a racy article from 
a new correspondent, ‘* Fanny France,” and in- 
viting farther contributions. 

The Principal of the Seminary, Dr. W——, 
entered as I was reading this notice for the third 
time. 

**Would you like to see the evening paper?” 
I asked, handing it to him. 

He sat down to reading, while I took up my 
knitting-work—a blue Sontag—purposing to as- 
certain if he read my article, and to mark the 
effect. I soon perceived that he was perusing 
it. At the second sentence his mouth began to 
twitch, then a quiet kind of a smile overspread 
his features. He finished it with a low langh, 
and inquired if [had read the article? And when 
I had answered with flushing cheek in spite of 
my efforts at composure, he said, ‘‘ Pretty well 
done, isn’t it? Pretty well done,” he contin- 
ued, dwelling on the words as he turned the pa- 
per. ‘*I wonder who Fanny France is!” 

That evening I heard the article read by one 
of the teachers to the girls and the other teach- 
ers as they sat around the study-table, and found 
some difficulty in appearing unmoved amidst 
their comments and criticisms, 

The next week I sent a second contribution 
to the paper through the Post-office, and the 
following Saturday had the satisfaction of see- 
ing it in print. By the time a third contriba- 
tion had appeared the school was alive with cu- 
riosity. A dozen times a day I had to evade 
the question, “‘ Who is Fanny France?” I was 
alternately amused and vexed, elated and de- 
pressed, flattered and discouraged by the opin- 


ions of my school friends and of outsiders, as re- 
ported #o me, or in my hearing. 
began to mail me letters left at the printing-of- 
fice for Fanny France, and to send me papers 
into which my articles were copied. 

One day on opening a paper I found an arti- 
cle headed ‘‘ Fanny France.” The editor said 
that he would state, in answer to the scores of 


Soon the editor 


letters of inquiry with which he was besieged, 
that Fanny France was a school-girl, a resident 
of the city. Of course this increased the people's 
interest—the school-girls’ particularly. With a 
whole school of girls on my track I could not 
long escape detection. Then cards and invita- 
tions and calls began to pour in upon me. I 
was pointed at, stared at, talked about, and writ- 
ten about. Requests for autographs, letters com- 
plimentary, condemnatory, and advisory clogged 
my port-folio. : 

But my purse was no heavier for the laurels 
I was winning, and my wardrobe seemed poor- 
er and more old-fashioned than ever, as I was 
brought in contact with the ton of thecity. And 
here I must acknowledge a temptation which 
beset me, but which I had strength enough to 
Had I yielded to it I snould not, I 
I felt that a small 
sum judiciously expended would enable me to 
appear like a new creature, and I was tempted 
to draw on my uncle for the money; I knew it 
would be promptly furnished without a word of 
inquiry. But after an hour’s contemplation of 
the advantage and pleasure which the money 
could procure, I invariably concluded to wear 
my old dresses rather than increase my indebt- 


combat. 
fear, be so ready to publish it. 


edness to him. 


I went into the library one day, and my bills 
for board and tuition were handed me. They 
came earlier than I had expected. I was dis- 
appointed; for I had half hoped that by some 
means I should of myself be able to meet them— 
that I would be spared the humiliation of send- 
ing them to the man who had occasioned me the 
deepest sorrow I had ever known. I crushed 
the papers in my hand, and went up to my room. 
I sat down by the window, and looked out upon 
the night. It was in the autumn, and a cold 
rain, mixed with sleet, was falling. I looked 
through the waving, leafless branches to the 
lamp-lights beyond, and there came over me 
such a homesick, lonely feeling as I shall never 
forget. Why was I separated hundreds of miles 
from kindred, and friends, and every thing I had 
known or cared for? Why were all those weary 
leagues dividing me from him who should have 
been my protector and support? Of course I 
wept — woman’s eyes are her heart’s safety- 
valves—and I found relief in the act. Then 
my thoughts began to form themselves into a 
purpose ; for my impatience at my dependence 
had grown with the hope of relief. I determ- 
ined to see Mr. J , the proprietor of the pa- 
per to which I had been centributing, frankly 
acquaint him with my situation, and ask of him 
employment and compensation. This resolu- 
tion taken, I retired, bat not to sleep. I went 
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over and over what I intended to say to Mr. | 
J——; but having thoroughly learned my les- 
son, doubts as to my ability to recite it when 
the moment of trial should arrive began to in- 
trude. I felt brave enough being there in the 
dark, but I knew myself too well not to have 
some fears that I should prove the veriest cow- 
ard at the moment when coolness and self-pos- 
session were necessary to a proper representa- 
tion of my circumstances. At the best I was 
afraid that I should make a lame story, for I 
was never a fluent speaker. Concluding that | 
my plea would be more effectually presented in 
writing, I wrote a letter, sealed and addressed it, 
and then went to sleep. 

The next morning, which was Saturday, I 
mailed my letter, expecting to hear from it in | 
the course of the following week. That even- 
ing I went to prayer-meeting. When I return- 
ed a card was handed me, and I was informed | 
that the gentleman awaited me in the parlor. 
With a rising heart I read the name to which 
my letter of the previous evening had been ad- 
dressed; he was giving it prompt attention. 

The result of my interview with him was an 
agreement on his part to pay me one hundred 
dollars per year for my contributions, the num- 
ber and length to be left to my choice. 

‘*Here are twenty-five dollars,” he said, as | 
he rose to take his departure, ‘‘ and remember, | 
you are to send us an article as it suits your con- 
venience. I am sorry I can’t offer you more for | 
your very acceptable articles, but a daily polit- 


ical paper can’t very well sustain a literary de- | 
partment.” 
Twenty-five dollars! 
take a breath; but a hundred dollars would not 
meet my tuition bills for the year, and there 


Here was a chance to 


was my. board, beside other expenses. I was | 
not yet independent, but my success was en- | 
couraging. 

My next step was to withdraw from the En- | 
glish department of the Seminary, and to pur- 
sue my English studies in my room without the | 
aid of a teacher; then I made arrangements 
with the French teacher to give her English les- 
sons in return for private tuition in French. By 
these retrenchmentsI should reduce my expenses 
some twenty-five dollars per term. Through 
my Latin recitations I continued my connec- 
tion with the Seminary. 

About this time our Principal spoke to me 
about taking charge of two classes, one in geom- 
etry, the other in spelling, for which it seemed 
no teacher in the Seminary could find time. 
Nothing was said by either of us in reference to 
compensation ; I thought that perhaps my Latin 
tuition would be given me for my services. I 
devoted an hour and a half each day to these 
two classes, besides attending to my own studies, 
I did all my own sewing—I was not able to put 
out any—ancd prepared a weekly article fer pub- 
lication. It will be seen that I had little time 
for farther literary efforts. 

So time passed, and the academic year drew 
to a close. I passed the examination, being 


| toward a present for our Principal's wife. 


the successful competitor for the COM) position 
prize, and was voteil a diploma. 
And now a serious disappointment awaite, 


me; my bill was presented. Nothing was a). 


| lowed me for my services in teaching the two 


classes before mentioned, and I was charged wit} 
English tuition. Ah! no eyes saw the bitte; 
tears which I shed over that little scrap of paper 
How I had worked to save that twenty dollars! 
and here I was unexpectedly called to pay it. J 
made several resolutions to speak of the mat. 
ter, but postponed the unpleasant subject from 
time to time, and finally abandoned it. Two 
years later the mistake was discovered and recti. 


| fied. 


And now the vacation had arrived, I had my 
diploma, and I determined to seek a situation as 
teacher. I naturally thought of the Seminary 
in which I had passed the year. After some 
negotiating, I was placed in charge of a depart- 


| ment of some twenty little girls from nine to 
| thirteen years of age, with the vague promise in 
| reference to compensation that they would do 
| as well for me as they could. 


I acknowledge 
that my effort in this department was not 
marked success. 

As a pecuniary speculation, an estimate may 
be formed of it from the following facts, pre- 
mising that my relation with Mr. J , the pub- 
lisher, remained unchanged: I purchased one 
spring dress for eight dollars; a bonnet for six 
dollars; a pair of gaiters for a dollar and a half; 
a pair of kid gloves for one dollar; gave three 
dollars to the missionary cause; and fifty cents 
I did 
not spend during the year another penny, yet 
when my account with the Seminary was closed 
I was four dollars and seventy-cight cents in its 
debt. 

Opportunities for teaching in other places of- 


a 


| fered, but I was chagrined at my failure in the 


Seminary, and anxious to vindicate myself. The 


| next year I had charge of the composition de- 


partment with a few classes in mathematics, at 
a fair salary. I think all acquainted with the 
facts will admit that my success in this second 
effort was unusual. The following year I held 
the same pleasant position with the same salary. 
For a third year it was at my disposal, but | 
chose a like situation in another city. 

During those years of labor and trial I had 
heard nothing from Charles. Time, the skillful, 
kindly physician had done much to soothe, but 
there were memories associated with him which 
haunted and saddened all the days. At times I 
feit a glad sense of freedom in being removed 
from the scenes of my disappointment, but oftener 
I was possessed by an unutterable yearning to 
revisit the places consecrated by my intercourse 


| with him, 


As to my uncle, I received from him during 
the first year of my absence an occasional letter 
on business. At the end of that time there 


| came a peremptory summons for my return South, 
| with a remittance to defray expenses. I returned 


the money with a declaration of my independ- 





ence, and the information of my purpose to en- 
gage in teaching. 

. My residence at the North had shown me how 
erroneous the opinions, and baseless the preju- 
dices of the Southern people are in reference to 
their Northern brethren, and my convictions I 
leavored in my letters to communicate to 
some of my Southern friends. As mildly and 
gently as possible— for I understood the depth 
of their prejudices and the bitterness of their 
hatred—I told them some truths, and endeav- 
ored to disabuse their minds of some errors. 

During the three years in which I was engaged 
in teaching numerous efforts of various charac- 
ters were made to procure my return to the 
South. In the mean time the rebellion was in- 
augurated at Sumter. We are none of us likely 
to forget the hurricane of denunciation from the 
loyal press and people which swept over the 
great North. It was purely sublime in its might 
and majesty so long as its fury was directed 
against the ambitious, informed politicians, with 
whom this fearful work originated. My heart 
gave its Amen and Amen. I said let them be 
Anathema maranatha. But after a time people 
and press began to indulge in a wholesale, indis- 
criminate denunciation of every thing pertaining 
to the South. It was Nazareth, and no good 
could come out of it. I frequently heard this 
said in so many words. Ah! I knew better. In 
answer to these things, honest faces, lives beau- 
tiful and noble, and characters fair as the morn- 
ing—the generous, the chivalrous, the brave, 
appealed to me to speak. There were times 
when it seemed that to keep silence was to be 
false to my absent friends. I used to remain 
silent until my heart was ready to burst with its 
scorn and indignation at the injustice and igno- 
rance which the speakers betrayed ; then I would 
pour out some vehement words of refutation or 
apology, and, when opportunity offered, seek re- 
lief in tears. Yet in my calm moments I could 
scarcely find it in my heart to censure the most 
violent. Theirs was but a most righteous indig- 
nation going beyond bounds. As far as I was 
personally concerned there was no abatement 
of the affectionate courtesy which every where 
met me, and assurances of sympathy were fre- 
quent and repeated. 

In the summer of 1862 I received intelligence 
that a party of Southern friends were in Canada 
just across the frontier, and desired a visit from 
me. As they sent the money to defray my ex- 
penses there was nothing to prevent my joining 
them, and I gladly did so. There was in the 
party a well-known Confederate official, whose 
name has figured in the papers. From the fact 
that all the party were wearing false names and 
hailing from Northern localities, and that my 
own arrival was registered under a fictitious 
name, and from various suspicious movements 
and remarks, I was persuaded that they were 
not in Canada simply to avoid the inconven- 
iences of war, or to escape the hardships of a 
beleaguered people. I have since learned, what 
I then suspected, that the gentlemen were on 
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business for the Southern Confederacy. One of 
them, with his wife, was en route for Europe, 
and offered to defray my expenses if I would ac- 
company them. This I declined, not wishing 
to incur so heavy a debt of obligation. 

Those of the party who contemplated a return 
to the South exerted their powers of persuasion 
to induce me to return with them. It was not 


without some effort that I resisted the pressure 
which was brought to bear upon me; many 


times, half ashamed of turning my back upon 
the South, almost persuaded that I was mean 
and false in so doing, I was on the eve of yield- 
ing—of casting my lot with the South, for bet- 
ter for worse. But however my heart vacil- 
lated my intellect was clear enough. I knew 
the right was not with the South. Yet I re- 
turned from my visit to my Southern friends 
homesick, my heart yearning over the South. | 
loved her—loved her in her pride and wicked- 
ness and suffering more, it seemed to me, than 
ever before. In my calm, unprejudiced mo- 
ments I wished for the triumph of the Northern 
cause. I know I did. Yet when the news came 
of a success of the Federal arms, and I heard 
the booming of cannon and the ringing of bells, 
saw the waving of flags, and witnessed the re- 
joicings of the multitudes, I thought of my people 
shamed, and defeated, and sorrowing, and then 
I doubted where my sympathies were. I knew 
not whether to rejoice or weep. But I must not 
linger here. 

Shortly after the visit to my friends above 
mentioned I received a letter from one of the 
number whose husband had been suddenly called 
to return South, stating that she had just learned 
that my uncle was sinking with consumption ; 
that he could not possibly live through another 
winter, and was in need of my care. Would I 
go to him? If so, meet her and husband on 
Monday afternoon at N——. 

I had but an hour in which to make my de- 
cision, for it was necessary if I accompanied 
them that I should take the next train. I saw 
a lonely old man dying with, perhaps, none to 
minister to him, and in a moment after reading 
the letter, even as I read it, my heart pro- 
nounced his forgiveness. I remembered how 


|he had through all the helpless years of my 


childhood provided for me, and perhaps, I ar- 
gued with myself, he consulted what he con- 
sidered my good in breaking my engagement 
with Charles. It did not take me many min- 
utes to decide that I would go to him. 

Some little matters were arranged, and short- 
ly after I was on my way to my old home 
How the journey was accomplished, by what 
means the obstacles in our way were surmount- 
ed, I might, could I speak with definiteness, 
consider myself in honor bound to preserve in 
secrecy. But these things are a profound mys- 
tery to me. After some strange movements, 
but without any annoying adventure, I found 
myself amidst familiar scenes. No, I recall 
that phrase. I should never have recognized 
the once familiar spots, they were so changed. 
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Englander by birth and education. His sto), 
had received universal credence in the place 
As I looked into this woman’s honest blue eves 
my heart sank. Not until that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed wil] th, 
masses of the Southern people be convinced, 
We have received at the North conflictiy. 
statements relative to the condition of the South. 
ern people, some accounts reporting an abun \. 


The country had been ravaged by two armies, 
wasted by fires and guerrillas, and scourged as 
by a sirocco. Twenty-three engagements, of 
more or less importance, had taken place within 
a circuit of twenty miles of the plantation where 
my childhood had been passed, and one not two 
miles removed. The country with its deserted 
plantations, its tenantless negro cabins falling 
to decay, its fenceless gardens and fields over- 
run with rank weeds, all proclaimed some un- ance of all necessaries, while others would } 
usual state of affairs. Go where I would I met us to believe that the people are on quarter ra. 
no young men, except an occasional soldier on tions. I can speak from observation of a sing] 
furlough. And the old men were organized locality as I found it in the autumn of 1869 
into Home Guards, with their drills and regular If the North, with its wealth and its numerons 
military duties. No young woman or child over laborers and artisans, its open ports and unre. 
six years was found who was not a member of | stricted commerce, feels the pressure of the iron 
some military company. hand of war, how must it be with a people whose 
I had heard much of the Union sentiment at fields and plantations are deserted, whose soil js 
the South. I found no evidence of its exist- invaded, and whose ports are blockaded? <A 
ence in this locality; an unmitigated hatred of | few cases of which I was cognizant may give 
Northerners, and a determination to endure all | some idea of the condition of affairs. 
things before surrender, was the universal senti- Mr. F , one of the wealthiest men in that 
ment. ‘Fighting to repel invasion,” ‘‘ Defend- | section of the State, whose property has been 
ing our hearth-stones,” was the language of ev- estimated at nearly two millions some twelve 
ery lip. years since, had a daughter born unto him. 
Our homes and our firesides! Nothing will Two hours after her birth he had two hundred 
rouse and fire a people like that cry. The! bottles of wine buried to be used at her mar- 
watchword of our flag and the Union are fire-| riage supper. Last spring he had it unearthed 
less in comparison. ‘There are multitudes who and sent every bottle of it to the hospitals for the 
comprehend nothing of the nature of our Gov- 


sick and wounded soldiers. During my stay at 
ernment, to whom the Union was but a sound-| the South I dined at this gentleman’s house by 


ing word, and the flag but a patchwork of bunt- invitation. We sat down to a dinner of chick- 
ing. But when leaders cry ‘‘Our homes are in| en, corn-dodgers, and sweet potatoes. No des- 
danger: the invader is upon us!” all understand | sert and no drink, except cold water. 
the call. When I was at boarding-school one of my 
If my heart had burned because of the igno- | classmates had become enamored of a black- 
rance and injustice of the Northern people con- | eyed, mustached clerk in a shoe-store. He had 
cerning the South, the ignorance and injustice a small, delicate hand, and wore the daintiest 
of Southerners toward the North was enough of boots—‘‘ the cunningest things in the world,” 
to make the very stones cry out. And in this, she used to say. On the contrary she wore 
mutual misunderstanding between the sections  gaiters number five; but once in five weeks she 
may, in my opinion, be found the cause of all | would purchase of her clerk a pair of number 
our troubles. The Southern people would nev-| one gaiters. Arrived at the Seminary, not be- 
er have sustained their leaders in the secession ing able to wear them, she would present them 
movement had they not been misled as to the to some girl who was fortunate in possessing a 
feeling of the North concerning them. A sin- | smaller foot. Yet this girl, who could afford to 
gle example will give some idea of the delusion | give away twenty-five dollars’ worth of gaiters 
prevalent among the people. per year for the sake of creating the impression 
I was conversing carefully and cautiously— in a single mind that she had a small foot, I 
for I knew that in their excited state an impru-| saw wearing a pair of shoes of her own manu- 
dent word would be like a spark on their fresh-| facture made of her brother's old coat, and put 
ly-ginned cotton—on the all-absorbing topic with | to soles cut from the legs of his cast-off boots. 
a company of intelligent ladies, when one of The last case I shall mention is that of a gen- 
them asserted that before Fort Sumter had, tleman, who, it was said with his little daughter, 
been fired upon the churches of New York, and | was living on a plantation with nothing to eat 
Mr. Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, had flaming | except ash-cakes, as the negroes call them. 
placards above the pulpits headed, ‘‘ Beauty and | These are made of Indian meal solely, and wet 
Booty,” containing a call for men to go South | into a dough with water. This is moulded int 
—that the officiating ministers took their texts a cake about the circumference of a tea-plate, a 
from the placards, and gave flaming harangues, | spot in the fire-place is cleared of ashes, on 
which, eliminated and reduced, meant that the which the little mound of dough is deposited, 
South was to be sacked and pillaged, and South- | its greatest elevation being some three inches. 
ern women given up to outrage. To my indig- This is then covered with warm ashes, coals are 
nant denial of this she replied that Mr. G—— | heaped on the top, and it is left to bake or roast 
was in New York at the time and saw and heard some forty minutes. It is then taken from it 
these things. The said Mr. G—— is a New bed, the ashes brushed off as thoroughly as pos- 
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sible, when it is well washed in clean hot water. 
The result is a cake of delicious flavor and sweet- 
ness, a piece of which, surreptitiously conveyed 
to me by some colored sympathizer, used to de- 
light my childish heart more than Mrs. Patter- 


son’s most delicate pastry. This man lost his | 


right arm in some engagement, and was dis- 
ch urged from the rebel service. During his ab- 
sence his slaves had run away en masse. There 
were over a thousand acres of land in his plant- 
ation, yet the only living he could afford was as 


above mentioned. The following anecdote is | 


told of this man. At seventeen he enlisted 
without the consent of his parent or guardian 


for the Mexican campaign. He wrote to his | 


mother, a wealthy widow, for money. She 
sent him three hundred dollars a few days pre- 
vious to his departure for the seat of war. In- 
dignant at the small amount, with childish im- 


patience and spitefulness he chewed up the | 


bills and spit them as far as his indignant lips 
and tongue could send the mass. 

I could multiply such cases as the above, but 
I must return to my story. 

I found that the story of my uncle’s illness 
was much exaggerated; indeed, that it was but 
little better than a ruse to procure my return. 
He had a cough, it is true; but I found him 
Captain of a company of Home Guards, and 
working day and night for ‘‘the Cause.” The 


rebellion seemed to have waked him from his | 


selfish repose. I was chagrined at the imposi- 
tion which had been practiced upon me; but I 


did not regret the opportunity of revisiting my | 


friends, and of ascertaining for myself, amidst 
the contradictory accounts, something of the 
feeling among the people. 


By one of those inexplicable coincidences | 


which transpire in almost every life, and which 


startle and awe, Charles B——, on furlough | 


from the rebel army, was visiting for the first 
time, since his unexplained departure, the home 
where I had first known him. I knew nothing 
of his presence in the place until I accidentally 
met him at the house of a friend. 1 pass over 
the manner of our meeting as well as other par- 
ticulars of this unexpected interview after a sep- 
aration covering five years. I was then made 
acquainted with the measures which my uncle 
had taken to separate two loving hearts. I was 
surprised at the revelation ; his course was such 
as I should never have anticipated from my 
knowledge of his character. 


When Charles asked me to marry him I did | 


not hesitate a moment. I was of age, there 
yas no one then to interpose. I remembered 
that he was a rebel; but I couldn’t make it 
cause any difference in my feeling for him. I 
listened to my heart alone, and that called for 
him. He wished to have our union consum- 
mated at the earliest practicable moment before 
my uncle should learn of his presence in the vil- 
lage. So the very next day I stood up with him, 
though he wore the rebel uniform, and prom- 
ised to love and honor him till death should us 
part. Thank God that I did so. 


| <A period of happiness for fifty days, despite 

my uncle's displeasure, followed our marriage ; 
and then, my husband’s furlough having expired, 
he bade me farewell and rejoined his regiment. 
Then came months of anxiety relieved by fre- 
quent letters breathing the deepest love to me, 
and for the South a zeal as unfaltering and as 
| unquestioning as that which animated Marion 
jand hismen. Of course [ read with avidity all 
| the war news that came within my reach ; North- 
| ern papers frequently fell into my hands, I had 
occasion to remark that in most engagements 
both sides claimed a victory more or less de- 
cided. 

One day the dispatches brought the tidings 
of a desperate battle having been fought, in 
which my husband’s regiment was engaged. I 
} was locked in my room all that day, with my 
| heart torn and divided in its desires. I did not 
| wish the Southern cause to triumph. I had no 
| question now as to where my sympathies lay. 
| But that day I could scarcely bear to think of 

my husband as among the defeated. In my 
hopeful nature it did not occur to me that any 
| thing worse than defeat could overtake him. 

After a few days of anxious waiting we had 
|some reliable intelligence in reference to the 
battle. I had gone out to the gate and stood 
| leaning on the fence, waiting for the news-boy. 
|I was thinking that when the Union should be 
| restored—as I had no doubt it would be some 
day—lI should persuade Charles to go North, 
or, if he should be forced to leave his country, 
I thought of Canada; that we would settle just 
across the lines, where I could sometimes see 
|my Northern friends. They would love him, 
| for he was noble; and he, cured of his errors 
and prejudices against the North, would love 
those who had honored and fostered his wife. 

My reverie was interrupted by the news-boy’s 

whistling “‘ Away down South in Dixie.” He 
| handed me a paper over the palings, and went 
jon. I remember looking after him, and think- 
| ing that he probably had a father or “ big broth- 
| er” in the army, whose old soldier-clothes he 
| was wearing; for his pants were very long in 
| the seat and very short in the legs, and both 
they and his coat were very baggy. Then I 
| opened the paper and turned, of course, to the 
telegrams. The Confederates had been driven 
from the field, leaving their slain and wounded 
}in the hands of the Federals. Then came that 
dark and hloody record, which the stranger can 
run over so carelessly, but which women who 
have loved ones in the ranks read with a fear- 
ful dread. I ran over it, thinking I might find 
a familiar name; it met me in my husband’s— 
** Killed.” 

I do not know just what I did and said when 
this thunder-bolt burst upon me. I should not 
write it here for the public eye could I recall 
every particular. Let the writers of fiction dis- 
play their skill at dissecting the human -heart 
and in analyzing a sorrow. I choose to be for- 
ever silent concerning those days of anguish. 
| I found numerous comforters, the burden of 
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ing Wilmington, North Carolina. The English 


whose condolence was that my husband had 
fallen in a holy cause. ‘‘ Miserable comforters | steamer, the G 
are ye all!” was the answer of my heart. One 
day my scorn burst forth. ‘‘It is not true!” I 
exclaimed, with passionate impatience. ‘It is 
not a holy cause to which he has been sacrificed. 
My husband was honest, but he was deceived. 
The South is duped, and will be brought to 
shame. Your leaders—” I checked myself, 
remembering too late that such language there 
was treason. 

From that time I was conscious of being the 
object of distrust, and felt a relentless espion- 
age pursuing and overshadowing me. My warm- 
est friends cut me to the heart with their cold- 
ness. If I went out it was to feel that the fin- 
ger of scorn was leveled at me, and that the which met me on every side; then, too, I was 
eyes of persecutors were upon me. There can | naturally anxious for the result of this new 
be nothing worse than the desolation J felt then. movement. The utmost cheerfulness and ap- 
I should have wished to die but for the sweet parent freedom from apprehension prevailed 
hope of solace and love which centred in my | among crew and passengers. If our captain 
unborn babe. In that was mycomfort. Icount-| had expected to get to sea without attracting 
ed the days which must elapse before the desired the attention of the blockaders he was doomed 
event, and each morning jealously deducted the to disappointment. We had scarcely got under 
past day. way when the heavy boom! boom! boom! of 

The time was at length accomplished, and a | the Federal guns smote to our hearts the pres- 
winsome, helpless baby lay in my bosom. I | ence of danger. 
had wished for a boy, whom I could call Char- ‘*No damage done yet; the firing is too 
lie; but they brought me instead a baby-girl, high; shots go over her masts,” were the words 
with dainty limbs and a noble head, and eyes which were soon passing from mouth to mouth. 
so like her father’s that I cried until I thought Even as they were on our lips the thunder of 
I should never cease crying. I teased them to | cannon was again in our ears, and the steamer 
let me keep the baby in my arms the first night, quivered from bow to stern. 
for I was not very sick; so, while all the others ‘* Three men are knocked down, the windlass 
slept, I waked and watched with my darling with | is broken, and the bulwarks are torn away!’ 
a deeper happiness in my heart than had ever was now the information which anxious men 
been there before. There was a love in my retailed. 
bosom which I knew to be deathless for my or-| Boom! boom! boom! The firing was thick 
phaned girl. I said then—oh! so honestly and | and fast; our steamer bellowed and shrieked 
so believingly—that I could never have a feel- | like some wounded monster, but moved straight 
ing of impatience, or anger, or weariness toward | onward, piling the waters right and left. Boom! 
my baby; that I should always be good for her boom! again, and a shot came whizzing direct- 
sake; that I would strive to eradicate every 


ly through the cabin, two feet above water-mark, 
thing from my nature that was not noble and | creating a commotion among crockery and chan- 


beautiful; that I would consecrate every hour deliers. I hugged my baby closer. It seemed 
of my life to her. As soon as I was able I as though wings had been lent our steamer, so 
should begin to bathe and dress her. No me-| arrow-like were her movements. ‘‘ We are 
nial hands should rob me of the sweet labor. | gaining on our pursuers; the distance between 
From me she should learn to walk and talk; | us is steadily widening; the shot fall far in our 
and when the time came there was a world of | wake!” was the welcome intelligence which 
happiness for me in the training of her mind | was being rapidly telegraphed from one to an- 
and character. I thought it all out that night , other; when suddenly the welkin rang with a 
as I lay there with my baby softly sleeping in | shout of triumph from our victorious steamer. 
my arms. That was, despite my loneliness and | We had successfully run the blockade! 
helplessness, the sweetest, happiest night Lever, We made the voyage from Wilmington to 
spent. Halifax in four days and twenty hours. As we 
I had received the necessary attention during | came in sight of the latter place the G 
my sickness, because a woman in child-birth is 
an appeal to every other woman. But when I | passengers. She rode gallantly into port, greeted 
grew convalescent I was conscious of the old | by the huzzas of the multitude that thronged the 
coldness, and I felt that I must get away from wharf. 
the stifling atmosphere. As before, the star of Eager for a re-union with my friends at an 
hope and promise hovered in the North. So, | early day, I took passage on the C- , Which 
when we were able, baby and I, I went to a friend | cleared for Boston. There were some English 
who had influence in high Government circles, | gentlemen and several Canadians on board, 
and through his assistance succeeded in reach- | among whom the American war, the acts of 





, was lying in port, and the 
rumor was prevalent that she was taking in , 
cargo preparatory to running the blockade, | 
consulted a tried Confederate official, and }, 
his advice and through his agency I found my- 
self a passenger on the G , a long, low, side. 
wheel steamer of great power. I found some 
thirty passengers on board, three of whom were 
bound for Europe, the others for the Northern 
States and Bermuda. It was currently believed 
on board that one of the three above mentioned 
was a courier bearing dispatches. The steamer 
had a cargo of 450 bales of cotton, several box. 
es of tobacco, and a few barrels of turpentine. 

I felt Jonely enough amidst the strange faces 








- ran 
up the Confederate flag amidst the shouts of the 




















the Administration, and kindred topics, were 
frequently discussed. Military arrests, the re- 
etrictions upon the press and upon the speech 
of the people, the excited feeling at the North, 
were dwelt upon at large. From these things 
doubts began to enter my mind as to the recep- 
tion I should meet from my Northern friends 
and acquaintances. What welcome could I 
expect from them when I was weeping behind 
my sable veil for a rebel? How did I dare go 
to those who had given their dear ones to crush 
the rebellion, while their graves were yet fresh, 
and ask them to countenance and aid the widow 
and child of a rebel? Would they believe me 
when I should tell them that my love for the old 
flag is stronger than ever, and that my prayers 
follow the Federal arms? And even if those 
who know me best should trust and sustain me, 
will not others be found ready with the cry of 
‘traitor’ and ‘*spy?” All the intolerant are 
not of the South. 

So the questionings and doubts grew until, to 
my lonely and dispirited heart, the world not 
only appeared cold and without’a friendly face, 
but arrest and imprisonment for myself and des- 
titution for my child seemed imminent. 

rhe nearer I approached my destination the 
more I doubted, and the greater was my shrink- 
ing from a meeting with my former friends; 
and when the cars stopped at ——, I stepped 
off, many miles short of my original destination. 
Estranged friends I did not wish again to en- 
I could not settle down in idleness. 
Economize as I would, my slender purse would 
soon beempty unless replenished. How could this 
be accomplished? My baby was at such an age 
that I could not go into the school-room even if 
I could have obtained a teacher’s situation in a 
strange place. I naturally thought of my pen. 
I was soon at work on a story—a very quiet, 
simple story about a young soldier avho died at 
Fortress Monroe. I wrote at odd moments while 
my baby slept, or as she lay on the bed looking 
at her little hands, and softly cooing her ad- 
miration of her dainty pink fingers. I used to 
watch the clock, and I don’t think I ever se- 
cured fifteen consecutive minutes for my writ- 
ing, except when baby slept, and she seldom in 
the day slept half an hour. Every few moments 
I was obliged to throw aside my pen—in the 
middle of a sentence, perhaps, and just as I was 
becoming engaged with my thought, and felt 
that I was expressing it with some felicity. 
There would be an interruption of an hour or 
two; and when I returned to my writing, cold 
and weary, I felt that all warmth and enthusiasm 
were gone. Often I had lost the word or illus- 
tration, and sometimes the thought itself had 
escaped me. 

But the story was at length completed. Then 
I borrowed a little carriage from a neighbor, 
and having tucked baby in it, she and I went to 
the post-office. When we arrived there she was 
asleep, so I left the carriage on the sidewalk 
while I ran in and got the MS. weighed. Twen- 
ty-three cents was the postage on it, and a very 


counter. 
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large sum it seemed, as I took it from my scanty 
purse. I hadn’t learned the new postal regula- 
tion concerning MSS. passing between publish- 
ers and authors. I mailed the story to the ed- 
itor of a Philadelphia magazine. 

Every few days I drew baby to the Post-office. 
It was ten days before I heard from my story. 
At the end of that time, as I inquired at the lit- 
tle square office-window, I saw the clerk, as he 
ran over the letters, pause at a huge document 
in a yellow envelope. My heart sank; I felt 
that my story had been returned. 

“Where are you expecting letters from ?” 
asked. 

‘*From Philadelphia,” I replied, remember- 
ing, with a lonely kind of feeling, that I had no 
correspondents elsewhere. He handed me the 
package; I put it in my dress-pocket and deft the 
office. 

‘* Little darling!” I murmured, as I stopped 
to tuck the shawls around baby before starting 
home with her; ‘‘ we must look somewhere else.” 

When I reached an obscure street I drew the 
carriage to one side, and taking the rejected MS. 
from my pocket, with a feeling of pity for the 
poor slighted thing, I broke the seal. I found 
a kind, courteous letter from the editor, which 
brought the quick tears to my eyes. The story 
was written with feeling and ability, he said; 
but, owing to the stringency of the times, he was 
restricted by the publishers in his purchase of 
MSS., and was compelled to return my story. 

Being ignorant, as I have said, of the new 
postal bill, and feeling that I could not afford to 
throw away postage-stamps, my next move was 
to address a letter to the editors of a New York 
paper, inquiring if they had room for new con- 
tributions, provided, of course, there was merit 
in them. Ina few days I received a printed re- 
ply, to the effect that they had all the matter on 
hand which they could possibly use (I do not 
believe they said through all time), and conclud- 
ing with, ‘* We herewith return your MS.”’"—not 
quite applicable in my case, it seemed to me, 
since I had sent no MS. 

A few days after I mailed the story to anoth- 
er Philadelphia magazine, with a note stating 
that the editor of so and so had been pleased to 
express a favorable opinion of the story. <A few 
days brought me a letter from some member of 
the editorial corps, acknowledging receipt ot 
MS., complaining of the deluge of contributions 
with which they were afflicted, and concluding 
with the question, ‘‘ Why did not Mr. —— ac- 
cept it?” By the next mail I sent stamps to 
pay return postage. 

Somewhat discouraged by these.repeated fail- 
ures, a few days of irresolution succeeded. Dur- 
ing this time I met with the statement that, ow- 
ing to the hard times, many of the best writers 
in America were out of employment. If this 


he 


was true, it was, I decided, most ridicylous for 
me, who had no name, perhaps deserved none, 
to expect success. It was folly for me to attempt 
to live by my pen: I had no gift, no talent; my 
vanity had led me astray. 


So I went to work 
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one day, and prepared a package for the flames. 
I put into it all my published articles, and all 
MSS. prepared for publication; all those de- 
lightful complimentary notices I had so careful- 
ly cut from the papers publishing or copying my 
articles; all the letters I had received encour- 
aging or commending my efforts—all so dear to 
me once. I had condemned them to be burned 
as a meet punishment for the deception they had 
so long practiced upon me; but their familiar, 
loved faces made such an appeal that I com- 
muted their punishment to imprisonment. So 
I deposited them at the very bottom of an old 
trunk, under books and boxes, etc. 

That night my baby was attacked with in- 
flammation of the brain. Then came weary 
days and nights of watching and agonizing sus- 
pense.. With medicines, and the doctor’s bill, 
and fuel, and lights, there was a fearful drain 
on my purse. Every few days I would steal off 
and count over its pitiful contents; for I thought 
I should probably lose my baby, and I could not 
endure that her little grave should be in the Pot- 
ters’ Field. 

But my baby was spared me, and I felt strong 
again for work. I began to think of asking for 
work at the shops, for something which I could 
do at home; for I would not listen to the sug- 
gestion of leaving my baby to the care of oth- 
ers. 

A few weeks since an old number of Harper’s 
Magazine fell into my hands, in which the ed- 
itor invited contributions, and promised to read 





and pronounce upon them. I somehow felt ep. 
couraged by the kindly tone to make anothe, 
effort. I resurrected my story, and re-read it, 
pen in hand, now dotting an 7 or crossing a ; 
and now making some change in the pune in, 
tion, or altering the structure of a sentenc 
The three introductory pages I rewrote: thoy 
were fictitious, and seemed cold and formal as 
I read them with a secret fear that the edito) 
might condemn the story before getting through 
with them. At the earliest opportunity I mail. 
ed the story to Harper’s Magazine. I stated jy 
the beginning that it was returned. 

I thought I would tell you why I wrote that 
story ; that I would like to have you know that 
I was writing that I might live, and that I might 
keep my baby with me. I fear that I have made 
my story too long, and that it teems with faults, 
But think how it has been written: a line at one 
time, a half-dozen lines at another. I have never 
been able to get off more than a half-page of MS. 
without an interruption. I have sometimes writ- 
ten with my baby on one knee, reaching for my 
pen and paper.’ I used to think that if I could 
dress her up, and lay her away on a shelf, as | 
used to do with my doll, for a single morning, so 
that I could give all my mind to my writing, 
that I might accomplish something worthy your 
acceptance. 

You may say that, cireumstanced as I am, I 
should not attempt the part of an author; that 
I should seek a livelihood by other means. What 
means? Iask beseechingly. What can I do? 














HOMCEOPATHY, 


MORE CHAPTERS 


IN ONE OR 


Cuarter I.—WASHINGTON. 


‘““FFVHANK Heaven, there’s no particular way 
to spell in Scotch!” So said Davie Tait, 
in writing from ‘‘ Auld chuckie Reekie,” Edin- 
boro’, to his douce wife in the ‘‘ kintra,” as he 
nearly foundered on the ugly snag of an English 
polysyllable. Thank Heaven, say I, that a chap- 
ter has no particular length. It may fill halfa 
volume, or it may consist of half a dozen lines. 
Nay, I remember that Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, in his “* What will he do with It?” has a 
chapter ( Book III., Chapter III.) which, title and 
all, contains only two words, viz.: 
“* Denowement. Poopie.” 

And who that has read Southey’s delightful 
** Doctor” can forget his famous one-word chap- 
ter, and that word, 

“* Ballibooribangiaorribo !” 

But an ingenious Yankee has excelled both 
Southey and Bulwer in both wit and ‘‘ brevity, 
which is the soul of wit.” 

While the annexation of Texas to the United 
States was still an open question a wealthy Ab- 
olitionist offered a handsome prize for the best 
essay, of moderate size, against annexation. 
Some wag, and I think it was my old friend 
Elizur Wright, then editor of the Boston Chrono- 





AND SEVERAL SUB-CHAPTERS. 
type newspaper, but better known in the literary 
republic as the translator of La Fontaine’s fa- 
bles, annouaced that the prize had been award- 
ed to an essay which consisted, as this article 
of mine is to consist, of two chapters, but which, 
very unlike this article of mine, was composed 
of but two words, viz. : 
Chapter I. 
Chapter II. 


Tex-as. 


Tax-es. 


T am resolved that my article on Homceopathy 
shall consist of two chapters—two doses would, 
perhaps, be the more appropriate term, consider- 
ing the nature of the subject; but what will be 
the length of either I will hazard no prophecy. 
One may be long—a sort of Allopathic dose— 
and the other short and sweet, like a Homco- 
pathic pellet; or, as Artemus Ward might say, 
vice versa, One thing, however, is fixed ‘‘as 
firm as Ailsa rock,” and that is, that my first 
chapter shall begin in Salem, proceed to Boston, 
and conclude in Washington. Like the parson 


who took for his text ‘‘ the flesh, the world, and 
the devil,” and informed his astonished audience 
that he should “dwell briefly in the flesh, pass 
rapidly over the world, and hasten as fast as he 
could to the devil,” I announce this threefold 
division of Chapter I. 
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4 eee 
In his witty way the poet Burns asserts of 
something true that it’s 
«As sure’s the deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin city.” 


That Washington resembles Dublin in at least 
one particular, I think that no expert, be he 
Homceopath or Allopath, will venture to deny. 

With this brief “doch an’ dorrach” I begin my 

narrative excursion, starting from 
SALEM. 

In Salem, then, and in the counting-room of 
that honest man, ‘‘ merchant prince,” and true 
Christian, the late Michael Shepard, let this his- 
tory commence. Mr. Shepard was largely en- 
gaged in East India commerce, particularly 
with that other ‘‘ merchant prince,” the Imaum 
of Muscat, royal in rank, and almost as royal in 
character as his Salem compeer. It was he who 
sent, through Mr. Shepard, to President Van 
Buren, certain Arabian horses of the highest no- 
bility of equine blood; and to Mr. Shepard him- 
self he was ever transmitting the pleasantest test- 
imonials of his regard—sometimes in the shape 
of Mocha coffee that my mouth waters over as I 
remember its rare flavor and sapor; sometimes 
in the form of dates so delicious that even ‘‘la- 
dies of uncertain age,” to whom all common 
dates are dreadful, might love to hear them 
named. In short, the Imaum, “ may his shad- 
ow never be less!” was a very clever fellow. | 

Prosperity did not harden Mr. Shepard’s heart. 
He always took a personal and affectionate in- 
terest in every officer who sailed his ships, and 
in every man whom those officers commanded. 
Those who served him faithfully served him 
long; the best the longest. Be he captain, with 
Caucasian fairness of complexion, or cook, with 
the burned skin of Ethiopia, Mr. Shepard watch- 
ed over his welfare with paternal vigilance, re- 
membering the far-off sailor, and not forgetting 
the dear ones whom he left behind. 

Among these objects of Mr. Shepard’s regard 
was an old negro, who had sailed for many years 
and many voyages in his employment as cook 
and steward. We will call him Cato; Scipio, 
Cesar, or Cato, it makes no difference which. 
I beg his pardon, with all my heart, for having 
forgotten his real name; and among the classic 
pseudonyms I have no choice : 

‘“*Tros, Tyriusve, nullo mihi diserimine habebo.” 
And so we will call this Ethiop Cato. 

Is it not odd that the old Greeks and Romans, 
from Homer to Ovid, should have fancied that 
the negro complexion was occasioned by that 
rash boy Phaeton’s driving the Chariot of the 
Sun too-near the Equinoctial, and thus roasting 
the natives into perpetual blackness ? 

“Sanguine tunc credunt in corpore summa vocato 

4Ethiopum populos nigrum traxisse colorem !" 

Let no hasty reader imagine from my seem- 
ingly vagrant course of narrative that I, like 
Phaeton, have lost my way, or can not guide 
the frisky steeds of my memory or imagination. 
I know the path and whither it leads, and will 
now return to the highway of my story. 

In an hour of weakness Cato was tempted to 
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smuggle, and attempted to smuggle homeward 
a bale of brilliant Madras handkerchiefs; and 
a baleful speculation did they prove to him. 
The custom-house officials at Salem were too 
vigilant for the success of Cato’s enterprise 
The handkerchiefs were seized, and so was he. 
Greatly to his surprise, Cato found himself 
raised to the dignity of defendant in the Dis- 
trict Court, and held to bail in the sum of six 
thousand dollars. Mr. Shepard and another 
Salem merchant became his sureties. 

My late lamented friend, Robert Rantoul, 
Jun., of Beverly, was then the United States 
District Attorney; a man whom I knew well 
and loved much, and whose sudden death I 
mourned with such tears as men seldom shed 
over any but their own flesh and blood; a man 
of rare natural endowments, and of acquisitions 
still more rare; one of the illustrious Essex 
County Turee—Choate, Cushing, Rantoul; 
and by no means the least of the three—brave, 
honest, true, and, like Bayard himself, “‘ sans 
peur, et sans reproche ;” and who was struck 
down in the midst of a brilliant career, at an 


| hour when the country seemed most to need 


his services, by one of those mysterious provi- 
dential dispensations which overwhelm all hearts 
with grief, set at naught all our philosophy, and 
subject our faith to the most trying ordeal. 

His career as a politician was successful; but 
although he was learned in the law, and, when 
he threw himself into a case, tried it with con- 
summate ability, he had not what is called a 
legal mind; and, as Judge Wilde, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Bench, once said of him to 
me, ** Although he tried a case well, he tried 
it like a layman, not like a lawyer.” His prac- 
tice, therefore, was never very large, and he 
owed his appointment as District Attorney to 
his political standing rather than to his position 
at the bar. His integrity was beyond question ; 
but a want of method sometimes involved him- 
self and others in perplexity and embarrassment. 

In Cato’s case Mr. Rantoul, beitg satisfied 
that it was the first, and would be the last of- 
fense, agreed to discharge the defendant on easy 
terms—the payment of costs and a penalty of 
three hundred dollars. The money was paid, 
a simple receipt given for it, and satisfaction 
of the claim ought to have been entered on the 


| records of the court. But this entry Mr. Ran- 


toul forgot to make, and the case stood open, 
and was continued from term to term, and year 
to year, until Mr. Rantoul’s death. 

A new District Attorney succeeded, longo in- 
terval/o, to Mr. Rantoul’s office and docket in 


the person of Benjamin F. Hallett, another re- 


markable man, of whom, as well as of Mr. Ran- 
toul, I have a hundred interesting reminiscences, 
which I will, God willing and editors consent- 
ing, embody some time in a chapter, or series 
of chapters, for Harper. 

Under Mr. Hallett’s administration the case 
of United States vs. Cato was reached and put 
upon the trial list, and one day called; but, 


| though the crier of the Court could, like Glen- 
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dower, ‘‘call spirits from the vasty deep,” yet in 
his case, as in that of the choleric Welshman, 
they ‘‘ would not come when he did call.” Cato 


was called, but as he happened at that moment | 


to be drinking a whisky toddy just under the lee 
of the island of Perim, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, he neither heard nor answered the call, 
and was thereupon defaulted. In due course 
of time the Bail, who had for years forgotten 
the suit, well knowing it had been adjusted, 


were astonished by a notice from the new Dis- | 


trict Attorney, informing them that they were 
liable to be sued for six thousand dollars. 


of this notice, came at once to 
BOSTON, 


and placed the matter in my hands for investi- | 


gation. 

I soon ascertained to my own satisfaction, 
and that of Mr. Hallett, that the money agreed 
upon had been paid to Mr. Rantoul, but that 
not a tittle of evidence existed to prove that Mr. 


Rantoul had accounted for it to the Govern- | 


ment. 

Under these circumstances, with my client’s 
approval, I offered to pay once more the sum of 
three hundred dollars to the United States, to- 
gether with costs to Mr. Hallett, to be taxed at 
fifty dollars, and have the satisfaction of judg- 
ment ‘‘entered of record.” Mr. Hallett, who 
was essentially a good-natured man, felt all the 
hardship of this case, and was inclined to ac- 
cept my proposition. But he hesitated to take 
the responsibility, and desired that I should first 


obtain the sanction of the Solicitor of the Treas- | 


ury at Washington, to whom he gave me a let- 
ter requesting the desired authority. 

The Solicitor was a young Western lawyer 
with whom I had no acquaintance. But the 
Attorney-General, Hon. Caleb Cushing of Mas- 
sachusetts (another of *‘the Essex Three”), was a 
gentleman whom I knew well. Mr. Shepard was 
also acquainted with Mr. Cushing, and fancied 
that, instead of writing to him or to the Solic- 
itor, it would be well for me to visit the Federal 
capital, and obtain a personal interview with 
those gentlemen; thus hastening the decision, 
and perhaps determining its character. I agreed 
to go at my earliest Jeisure; and to insure toler- 


erable quarters in that then crowded institution, 


“‘Chargebigh House,” I telegraphed the hotel 
clerk to secure me a comfortable apartment, and 
was promised one to my “entire satisfaction.” 
His rascality cost me a fever, but I have long 
since forgiven him. If, however, his own con- 
science forgives him without at least two bar- 
rels of penitential tears, it must be one of those 
consciences, ‘‘easy as old Tilly,” which smart 
under no affront, and take offense at no out- 
rage. It is said that a well-fattened porker may 
pass unharmed through a den of rattlesnakes, 
grunting with undisturbed serenity while a dozen 
of those crotaline monsters are striking their 
fangs, with idle rage, into the adipose matter 
with which he is armed ‘‘in panoply complete.” 
The conscience of that clerk, if it stung him not 


Mr. | 
Shepard, not at all comprehending the reason | 
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for his imposition on me, might safely vein 
| upon a similar excursion to Rattlesnake Hill, 
WV ASHINGTON. 

Ireached Washington late on Saturday night 

drove wearily to the ‘‘Chargehigh Hotel,” and 
was shown directly to my “reserved room” oy 
the second floor. The night was cold and bles. 
tering, the worst weather of the latter end of 
March. The room was small. No fire-place or 
stove offered its grateful welcome. The ono 
solitary window was wide open. I closed the 
| window, and being too tired and sleepy to make 
complaint that night, I went to bed. ” Be fore | 
slept, however, I again opened the window, nor 
did I dare to shut it again that night. I wil] 
not infect or incense my readers by dwelling on 
the annoyances of that long night of horrors 
Years afterward, when I read of the poison epi- 
demic that decimated the ‘‘ National,” I rec: | d 
the mephitic atmosphere of the cell I occupied 
that night in the ‘‘Chargehigh House.” _ 

I rose early, and rose with a full conscious- 
ness of poison and fever in every drop of blood 
in my veins. The hours dragged heavily along. 
I had no appetite, and breakfast disgusted me. 
My head ached. I had a sense of weariness 
and pain, “ Zerschlagenbeitsschmers,” as our 
German polyglots so well call it, in every joint 
and limb. At times my heart seemed too 
| for my breast, and the blood galloped through 
|my veins with pulsations that smote on my 
| brain like the footfalls of a squadron of horse at 
| full charge. 


iv 


| In this feverish condition I remembered that 
} 


my former friend and college classmate, the Rev. 
Stephen A. G. Collis (stat nominis umbra’’), was 
pastor of one of the metropolitan churches, and 
my heart warmed toward him with a return of 
| the old, boyish, college affection. I recollected 
him as one of the finest writers and declaimers 
|in the University. He had gained the reputa- 
| tion of a pulpit orator of uncommon merit. | 
| had often longed to hear-him preach; and so I 
| yielded to my wish. I ought to have sent for a 
| physician ; I went fora parson. I ought to have 
gone to bed; Iwentto church. HadI sent for 
|a doctor, it would have been Dr. Lyndesay, the 
| allopathic practitioner, whom I had known some 
fifteen years before as the partner of Dr. Sewall; 
and in that case this article on Homeeopathy 
| would never have been written, and I should 
have lost some of the pleasantest scenes of my 
life. 
The bell had nearly done tolling as I reached 
the church, and took my seat, under the sex- 
| ton’s pilotage, in the pastor’s pew. The Rev. 
| Stephen—‘*‘ Saint Stephen” we used to call him 
| at ‘old Brown”—Saint Stephen, as I sat down, 
| was occupied in arranging the lessons of the 
morning, and did not see me come in; nor in- 
deed did he once look up until I had had full 
| five minutes’ opportunity to study his honest and 
| pleasant face. I had not seen him for fifteen 
| years, and time and trial had written their touch- 
|ing records in many a line around the mouth 
| and eyes, had thinned the hair upon his temples, 
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and stolen the morning glow of youth from his 
cheeks. As I gazed on the countenance thus 
changed, yet still familiar, Saint Stephen looked 
up and cast his eyes slowly around upon the 
congregation. I watched the progress of his 
glance until it rested upon me. No sun-flash 
ever lit up a morning cloud with a sweeter ra- 
liance than that which now glorified the face 
f my friend. He sprang instantly to his feet, 
hurried down the pulpit stairs, and approaching 
1e with rapid steps, to the manifest astonish- 
ment of his entire congregation, seized me by 
both hands, and gave me a welcome as loud, 
hearty, and demonstrative as though we were 
standing by his own hearth. This greeting was 
very delightful, but somewhat embarrassing, and 
I felt considerably relieved when, at the end of 
some two minutes, during which time, as one 
of my country neighbors wsed to say, we had 
been ‘* the centre of a focus,” the enthusiasm of 
my friend subsided, and he returned to his pul- 

pit. 
My attention and the regards of the whole as- 
sembly were soon concentrated on the appropri- 
ate exercises of the morning service, every part 
of which was “beautiful exceedingly.” The 
sermon was rich with thought, brilliant with il- 
lustration, and full of tender pathos. Its subject 
was ‘‘the Baptism of our Lord.” ‘The preach- 
er, with exquisite grace, described «nd repro- 
duced the scene. The waters of Jordan flowed 
before our eves; we saw ten thousand men, wo- 
men, and children clustered on its banks beneath 
that glorious sky of Palestine, and underneath 
the shadows of tree and vine of Oriental strange- 
ness. We saw our Lord descending into the 
ry grave of baptism; and, as he rose with 





face from Jordan, the celestial dove flut- 
ed around his head, and a voice from heaven 
was heard declaring, ** This is my beloved Son !” 
How my blood thrilled as he closed this descrip- 
tion by the eloquent exclamation: ‘ Here, for 
the first time in the history of man, did God in 
each of the three persons of his Godhead make 
himself manifest to human sense—the Son in- 
carnate, the Holy Ghost resting visibly on his 
head, and the voice of the Father Almighty 
sounding aloud from the sky above !” 

After church Stephen and I again met and 
opened our hearts to each other; lived o’er the 
past, and were again young and joyous colle- 
gians. He found that I was ill, and insisted, 
with an earnestness that could not be resisted, 
on my coming at once, ‘* bag and baggage,” to 
his house. ‘* My wife,” said he, ‘‘ will be de- 
lighted to see you; she is a warm-hearted South- 
ern woman, and makes my friends her own.” 
I yielded, not unwillingly, to his hospitable en- 
treaties, and in another hour had transferred 
myself and ‘‘ traps” from the mephitie den of 
‘‘mine inn,” to a well warmed and spacious 
chamber in the admirably appointed establish- 
ment of my old friend. 

My reception there was most hearty and de- 
lightful. Husband, and wife, and three pretty 
children, and a demure young lady, a niece, 











from New England, ‘‘ Miss Lizzie,” seemed to 
emulate and outvie each other in their endeay- 
ors to make me feel at home. 

It is, at best, a sad and dismal thing to be 
sick away from one’s real home, and from the 
family who cherish his life and health as their 
own. But here, with Stephen and his loving 
circle of friends, the affliction was rendered as 
light as possible, and I felt, in the language of 
Scripture, that ‘‘my lines had fallen to me in 
pleasant places.” 

I struggled hard with my illness, and would 
not be sick; at least I would not succumb to my 
fever until I had called on the Attorney-General 
and put my business in such a train that all 
anxiety on that score should be removed from 
my feverish mind. Mr. Cushing I knew to be 
a business man in the best New England sense 
of the term; at his office early and late, devot- 
ing himself to its duties with an incumbent ap- 
plication and enthusiasm of industry which have 
always characterized this extraordinary man as 
scholar, lawyer, politician, judge, and states- 
man. ; 

I called at his office at 9 o'clock Monday 
morning and inquired for ‘*‘ General Cushing.” 
‘* Are you a member of Congress, Sir?” asked 
the door-keeper. ‘*No.” ‘Then you can not 
see him until after 12 o’clock,” replied the man. 
‘*T think I can,” said I, “as I have come from 
Massachusetts for that very purpose. Show him 
my card.” 

The next minute Mr. Cushing had me by the 
hand, and greeted me in such fashion that to 
this day my pulse quickens at the recollection. 
‘** My dear fellow’—those were his first and very 
words—‘‘ My dear fellow, you ought not to be 
here, you are in a raging fever; you ought to be 
in bed, and under a doctor’s care.” 

‘*T can not afford to be sick, General,” said 
I, ‘‘ until you know my errand here.” In less 
than three minutes I told him Mr. Shepard's 
story, and had this generous answer, ‘‘ Give me 
Mr. Hallett’s letter to the Solicitor; by 12 o'clock 
the whole thing shall be arranged; and do you 
go directly home to your excellent classmate’s ; 
go to bed, and send for a doctor. You shall 
hear from me this afternoon.” I obeyed him. 
He is a man to be obeyed always; but when, as 
in this case, his imperial eye was bright with 
kindness, and the sweet authority of friendly 
solicitude spoke in every tone, obedience was 
the pleasantest of duties. J obeyed him, and he 
kept his promise. He attended at once to my 
case, and within the specified time a note from 
him informed me that my business was all ar- 
ranged, and that I had only to “‘ get wedl as fast 
as possible,” 

I went to bed. My Southern hostess had 
spread the bed with linen sheets—fine, soft, and 
snowy. But Miss Lizzie, with shrewd sagacity, 
foreseeing that in my feverish state the touch of 
linen would produce ‘a chill”—one of those 
horrid premonitory typhoidal agues which are 
so near akin to death—interposed gently in my 
behalf, and substituted cotton. In that one lit- 
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tle act I recognized not merely a thoughtful and 
kindly character, but that instinctive clearness 
of perception and promptness of action which 
make the true Sister of Mercy or Charity—the 
native-born nurse, and genius of the sick cham- 
ber. 

And now came the question of a doctor. 
Mrs. Collis informed me that her own ‘ family | 
physician” would call within the hour, to see 
one of the children whose sickness, ‘‘ the mea- 
sles,” had kept the mother away from church 
the day before, and that she would send him in 
to me. 

He came; a tall young man, not polished and 
gentle, but rough and rather noisy; ‘‘ frosty but 
kindly.” He touched my pulse; ‘‘ fever, 120 
beats!” He looked at my tongue: ‘coat, over- 
coat, and shawl!” He then produced from a 
little pocket a little case, and from the little 
case some little bottles, six to a mouthful, filled 
with little pellets, ‘‘ grains of mustard seed,” in 
which I had then no ‘faith ;” Liliputian can- 
nister-shot ; and to my utter horror and dismay, 
I—I, an allopathic disciple, and believer in huge 
doses, in what good old Dr. Shattuck, of Boston, 
my family physician, used to call his ‘* wringers 
and twisters,” I found that I was now in the 
hands of a ‘‘ Homa@opatuic Doctor!” 

My pulse ran up at once to a hundred and 
thirty. But I resolved, heroically, to submit to 
fate for one day at least, to hide from the kind 
eyes of my kind entertainers all my distrust and 
skepticism, and make a twenty-four hours’ ex- 
periment with aconite of the forty millionth di- | 
lution. And the next day I renewed my reso- 
lution for another day’s experiment; and on the 
day following—extremely weak, and feeling as 
though I had been confined a month—my pulse, | 
however, indicating less than eighty. I forgot 
all about resolutions, pellets, homceopathy, ‘‘and | 
a’ that,” and only knew that I was getting well. | 

Now I defy mortal man, or ‘‘ the immortal | 
gods” of Olympus, to furnish one pleasure in 
this world, of a merely bodily and sensuous 
kind, that can, for a moment, compare with this 
—the delicious sense of getting well. 

I got well rapidly; and as rapidly became | 
acquainted with, and attached to, the several | 
members of this charming family. With Ste- | 
phen, or to him rather, I talked and read Shaks- 
peare, and opened to him, in that divine genius, 
a world of delight till then to him unknown. | 
With Mrs. Collis I discussed a hundred graceful, 
womanly topics, and heard her Southern chat 
on Southern themes, with now and then an} 
allusion to Miss Lizzie’s flirtations with a certain 
Doctor Weeden. With Miss Lizzie I talked 
Boston, of course, as she lived in the vicinity of | 
that “ hub of the universe”—the Delphic Ompha- | 
los, whence come all ‘‘ Boston notions,” and all | 
oracles worthy of credence ! 

And so passed several happy, convalescent | 
days. God bless the dear friends who helped | 
to make them so bright and happy! The first | 
of April found me sitting up. About noon that | 
day, after a noisy ringing of the door-bell, one | 


| 


of the servants came in ‘‘to tell Massa Nog| 
what a white lady—a lady—white lady—frop, 
Bob-bob-Boston have called to see Mass’ Noel!” 
Gracious, how my heart leaped to my mouth as 
the strange, glad thought, ‘‘my wife has come!” 
rushed intomy mind! ‘Is it my wife, Sallie?” 
asked I. 

‘Oh no, Mass’,” said the grinning gi; 
‘spect not—it’s very young lady from Bo.| 
Boston.” 

** Well, Sallie, whoever it is, show her in.” 
The lady approached with bonnet on and her 
veil down, the room obscure with a sort of ‘dim. 
religious light,” and my ears disturbed by 
strange movement of feet, and a queer sound of 
whisper and giggle, in the entry. The lady 


1, 


“ 


came in and sat down, and just as a hysteric, 
choked sort of laugh from outside suggested to 
my stupid soul th@idea of April 1, she lifted 
} 


her veil, and lo, Miss Lizzie herself! S|! 
‘* fooled” me completely. 

An hour afterward the bell rang furiously 
again, and the servant brought in to “ Miss 
Lizzie” a very large letter in a strange hand, 
whose contents made Lizzie both laugh and 
blush as she readthem. She read it more than 
once, and then handed the letter to me to read. 
I read it aloud, and with an emphasis and flu- 
ent facility that betrayed the authorship to quick- 
witted Lizzie. Here it is: 


ie hac 


DR. WEEDEN. 
The Doctor was a prudent man, 
Who ne'er forgot his coat, 
Who always his umbrella took, 
And muffled up his throat. 


The Doctor was methodical, 
A gentleman discreet, 

And over-shoes he always wore 
Upon his tender feet. 


He loved his patients like himself, 
And for their sakes took care 

On every cold and windy night 
His over-coat to wear. 


But Cupid shakes the calmest man, 
Breaks all his habits down, 
Unsettles the philosopher 
As surely as the clown. 


One flash from Lizzie’s laughing eyes 
Capsized good Doctor Weeden, 
Reduced to chaos his ideas, 
And almost spoilt his breeding. 


The Doctor is an altered man, 
His once pale face is flushed, 

His toilet now neglected is, 
And his dark curls unbruashed. 


He wanders off—I know not where, 
And stays—Heaven knows how long; 
A hundred funny things he says, 
And does some J deem wrong. 


One blust’ring night, not long ago, 
In spite of wind and rain, 

Kind Lizzie at the Doctor's called 
To see his sister Jane. 


She called, with cousin Ned, at eight, 
And lingered until ten ; 

Alas, for Lizzie’s saddened heart, 
He came not even then! 
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At ten o'clock she started up, 
And grasped her shawl to go, 
But on the door-step met a man! 

‘The Doctor ?”—LEven so. 


With hearty haste he clasped her hand, 
Escort her home he would, 

While cousin Edward lagged behind, 
As younger cousins should. 


Heedless of cold, of rain, of wind, 
The lovers stroll’d until eleven, 
Their shoes chstructed by the mud, 

But all their souls in heaven. 





At home at last! The door-bell rings, 
“Won't uncle Stephen scold ? 
, Just then poor Weeden shtook as if 


The night or he were cold. 
Opens the door—** Oh, naughty girl!” 
So does the impatient sp ech begiu: 
But uncle then the Doctor spies, 
And softly adds—* Come in!” 
Within the hell now Lizzie sees 
With strange surprise and 
That Weeden has nor cloak nor shawl 
Upon his shoulders bare. 






Her heart sinks—far below her belt: 
Her sweet eyes fill with tears; 

A while one word she can not speak, 
But sighs, and looks, and fears. 


“You careless man!" at last she crivs; 
And, casting off her shawl, 

Throws it around the stalwart form 
Of Doctor Weeden tall. 


Each end she tightened, and each fold 
Her gentle tonch caressed, 

While feelings very new and nice 
Warmed Weeden’s manly breast. 


With tender touch our Lizzie drew 
That shawl about his waist, 

And as the Doctor watched her mouth 
I vow he took one taste. 

But here the curtain drops, and I 
Must hasten to repose, 

And who wears now that sacred shawl 
My rhymes shall ne'er disclose. 





As I stopped reading, Lizzie exclaimed, ‘‘I 
don’t believe but what you wrote it yourself! 
But—how—did you—know he—kissed me?” 

** Ah, Lizzie, I didn’t know it until now!” 

A day, or two, or three, after this incident I 
was on my way to Boston, where I arrived with- 
out accident, having fully accomplished my er- 
rand at Washington, and became also far less 
fearful than before of the perils of Homeopathy. 


TOWARD SUNSET. 
HOSE of us who live in cities are hardly 
aware of the changes of the hours as they 
appear on the dial, and are noted by country 
people who live in close relations with sunshine. 
We can readily, indeed, tell what o'clock it is; 
and the clocks that look upon us, and anon 
speak to us from so many towers, imply that we 
have lost the primitive calendar of the hours, 
and need the cunning hand of art to make up 
for the loss. In the fields, under the open heav- 


ens, among the flowers, and trees, and birds, and 
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beasts, we find constant signals of the passing 
time; and an expert eye might perhaps tell the 
hour of the day, not only by the shadows cast 
by the sun, but by the sights and sounds of the 
landscape, from the aspect or fragrance of the 
flowers, or the note of birds and insects, or the 
turn of the cattle. Each hour has not only its 
external signs, but also its interior marks, and 
the mood of the life keeps step with the marel 
of the day. Morning is what it pretends to b« 
in the country, and not a sleepy appendage to 
the night, as it is apt to be with us in cities. It 
insists upon opening our eyes, and does not al- 
low us to hide behind brick walls, or forests of 
chimneys, or close curtains and shutters. It 
comes upon us in a blaze of glory, and encoun- 
ters no rivalry from gas-lights in the street or 
Its rays in themselves are highly 
stimulating, real arrows of Apollo, with points 
not rusted by city vapors, nor blunted by con- 
tact with city brick and stone. The morning 
light itself in the open country is the best of 
tonics, and braces the will to its work. Lal 
begins with its dawning, and continues with its 


or 





continuance, and closes with its closing. Sun- 
rise and sunset are the natural limits of the 
farmer’s day, and although city habits may urge 


| upon him the need of the ten-hour system with 


good reason, the result will probably be to de- 
duct the surplus time from the burning mid-day, 
and to keep the old system of beginning with 
sunrise and ending with sunset. 

The intellectual life in the country shares 
considerably in the influence of natural condi- 
tions. The student there more readily works 


| at his books and pen in the morning, and catch- 


es the habit of the early bird. Hard study h 
does cheerfully before his city friends are stir- 
ring; and continues at his task until the sun 
nears the meridian, and the heat in summer 


abates his vigor. As evening comes on his 


| mind is moved in a different vein, and tends t 


such reading and meditation as rather enter- 
tains than tasks the faculties, more fond of be- 
ing the guest than the host, or of yielding te 
genial companionship than providing for others’ 
nurture by painstaking care. Or, if he is moves 
to play the host, it is rather to such guests as 
bring their own welcome than to such as need 
any anxious attention. We there with him keep 
open house to the thoughts, fancies, and remem- 
brances that come to us of themselves, and easi- 
ly make themselves at home. ‘The sunset hour 
is especially fruitful in such companions, and it 
is not easy to face the pavilion whose gorgeous 
curtains are receiving the parting day without 
feeling our own hearts opening in fellowship to 
receive and entertain all friends, scenes, and vi- 
sions that have ever passed from our sight. 

The old religion made great account of this 
sunset hour, and the vespers of the ancien: 
church evidently belong to its pensive and sol- 
emn inspiration. The vesper hymn ought to be 
sung while the sun is sinking from sight; and 
the simple and beautiful prayer of the old En- 
glish Even Song, beginning, ‘*‘ Lighten our dark 
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ness, we beseech thee, O Lord, and by thy great 
mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of 
this night!” has great Nature herself for the in- 
toning priest at this mystic time. We, indeed, 
who live in cities may hardly be able to tell 
when it is sunset, fur we may be wholly in the 
shadow in our parlor or our pew, while the sun- 
light may be blazing upon the church-spire or 
the house-top. In fact, within the city walls the 
sun rises and sets to most people unannounced, 
and the day and the night fail to utter to our 
ears their most eloquent speech. We can, in- 
deed, make up for the loss by especial helps of 
art and companionship. We may have our 
witching twilight hour of charmed fellowship, 
and hardly miss the glow of the evening red in 
the sky, while faces are lit up with hallowed rec- 
ollections, and friendly eyes shine upon us with 
the light of other days; or we can rebel against 
our exile, and, like the Orientals, we can go to 
the house-top to muse or pray. He is a happy 
man whose house stands well not only with the 
social world, where no pests annoy, but also 
with the elements of nature, so as to give free 
play to the air and the light. Commend us to 
a position that allows the evening sunlight to 
pour into our window, and tell us its witching 
story of all that we have ever loved, whether lost 
or kept. We prize a good western exposure 
more than an eastern, because it is so full of po- 
etry, and because, moreover, we are more sure 
of being awake to its charms than to the charms 
of the morning ray. For a man to be sure of 
secing the sunset from his own home as long as 
he lives is happiness rare indeed, and ought to 
be a great element in his education and com- 
fort. The world in the city is so restless and 
troubled that we need constant soothing, and if 
we can not keep a chaplain or poet to cheer or 
calm us, we may thus keep the most practiced 
and efficient of comforters, who has been doing 
God’s blessed work since the first day closed in 
the bowers of Paradise. 

In the city it is not easy, however, to choose 
our prospect, and a poct or devotee may find 


himself fixed between inexorable walls that pre- | 


sent nothing more varied and animating than 
rows of windows or stacks of chimneys. In the 
country we may do very much what we choose 
with nature, and look to all quarters of the 
heavens as freely as the weather-cock that fol- 
lows the veering breezes to all points of the com- 
pass. I confess to having paid some attention 
to the points of the compass in the fitting up as 
well as the laying out of our little domain; and 
our pet Waldstcin makes me fancy sometimes 
that the whole globe is ours, and north, south, 
east, and west are waiting our bidding, and a 
few steps can transport us from the morning 
land to the evening land, or from the pole to 
the tropics. The last enlargement of our range 
of vision is given by clearing up a wild tangle 
of cat-brier and brush that shut in a charming 
little grove, which crowns a hillock that looks 
toward the setting sun. The work was thor- 
oughly done, the ground grubbed and graded 


to allow syeet honey-suckle and green grass to 
carpet the earth before covered with weeds. At 
the foot of the stately cedars the clematis oy 
virgin’s bower was freely planted, to furnish an 
awning fairer than the tent-maker can provide, 
A belt of evergreens—the Norway spruce, the 
Scotch fir, and Austrian pine—was set out t 

encircle the whole as a kind of rural Pantheon. 
A rustic seat is placed on the tuft of the hillock 
so as to face the west, and a winding path of 
some hundred yards connects this pleasant haunt 
with our cottage. I call the place Vesper Knoll, 
and the seat Vesper Seat. If there seems to be 
affectation or conceit in this arrangement, so 
let it be. We all have our hobbies, why should 
not I have mine? One man fancies horses, an. 
other dogs, another yachts, another tends most 
to wine, or cigars, or to some other or to all 
forms of dainty living; while the ladies are free 
to set their affections on all things below, from 
puppies in pantaloons to poodles in collars, from 
parrots in caps and curls to parrots in cages. I 
have a fancy for books and nature, and espe- 
cially for such combinations of the two as brings 
the life of literature into play with the life of 

nature. This pretty evening haunt does this; 
and all the Muses are generally to be found there 
about sunset, with their mystic mother Mnemo- 
syne, ready to soothe and cheer you so far as you 
are willing to open your heart to them at that 
witching hour. Come and see me sometime, 
and we will talk over this matter together under 
influences less prosy than my peor pen can be- 
stow. 

But why dwell on individual tastes and espe- 
cial instances? We all know very well that 
there is an evening tone that speaks in nature, 
human life, and in religion. The sounds of na- 
ture are then in a sympathetic, plaintive strain, 
and the minor key prevails in the notes of birds 
and insects. If there be music in colors, they 
may be said to speak the same language and 
sing the same songs with the sparrow, the whip- 
poorwill, and the nightingale. Some of the sun- 
set tints are glaring and gorgeous indeed, but 
the gentler and more pensive shadings prevail, 
and the violets and kindred hues, that are like 
the sweet tones of the soprano, are sure to lead 
on the coming night, and give their pensive ca- 
dence to the vesper hymn of nature, as chanted 
by the notes of her prismatic scale. The rays 
of the sun themselves seem to have a different 
quality from that which marks their morning 
glow. They are less stimulating and more sooth- 
ing, as if vacated of the electric force that sends 
them fresh at dawn from Apollo’s new-strung 
bow. We are not sure what the physical fact 
is, but to us the evening ray has a peculiarly 
soothing influence, and it seems to stir less the 
vital powers of plant and animal. It may be, 
indeed, that the change is in the objects acted 
upon, not in the agent, and that the weary earth, 
after yielding for the day to the call of her lord 
in the sky, no longer heeds the spur as in the 
morning, and the slanting solar beam abates its 
noonday directness, and falls upon tired and ex- 





hausted nature. ‘The sun himself is apparently 
never weary and never rests, yet his virtue comes 
jut variously as he is differently touched, and 


his evening quality to his subjects differs from 


that of the morning and the noon. 

The nervous system of animals and men, and 
perhaps of plants, if they have any, appears to 
have its evening mood. It is more sensitive 
and less active, more ready to be acted upon 
than to act, more prone to play than work, to 
muse than to reason. Some of the flowers evi- 
dently have their twilight sensibility, and send 
forth a rare fragrance that made Linnzxus call 
them melancholy flowers. The cattle are in a 
mild, genial temper, as the poet noted when he 
said : 

‘The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea.” 

We of human kind are in the tone of na- 
ture, and the more mystical functions of our be- 
ing come into play. Our senses, sensibilities, 
thoughts, and fancies seem to move of them- 
selves, and to be possessed by peculiar visitants. 
The night side opens upon us in harmony with 
the night side of nature. The eye has its vis- 
ions and the ear its voices without any straining 
of the powers of attention. The eye, if fixed on 
vacancy, is not vacant; ard the ear, though ar- 
rested by no engrossing sound, yet is in a hear- 
ing spirit; and the senses wait upon inward 
powers, ready to serve such spirits as may rise 
from the deep or come down from the heavens. 
The memory is wonderfully moved, and opens 
her great theatre of her own accord, lights her 
lamps, and passes before us her manifold scenes, 
and rehearses the life-drama, that she is always 
working upon and never finishing. She often 


shows us facts and faces that we had forgotten | 


and could never recall by any act of our own 
will. This spontaneous function of memory is 
too little appreciated in our usual estimate of 
this faculty, and we have absurdly given over 
to the routine of dunces and book-worms a pow- 
er that is full of inspiration, and capable of 
informing past and present with the light and 
humanity of God. A great artist is this very 
memory, and in a manner the mother of all 
arts, reproducing the materials and images of 
the past with new features, combinations, and 
powers, and not only re-collecting but remem- 
bering the rich treasures in her store-house. 
That action or passion of the mind, or both 
action and passion, that we call Meditation, 
opens itself to us most readily as the evening 
draws on, and we find ourselves thinking una- 
wares, and that unconscious movement of the 
mind from which the best thoughts spring ap- 
pears. If we have been thinking all day upon 
some perplexing subject or knotty problem, with- 
out making much progress, we may find, as we 
sit at sunset, without any effort of forced atten- 
tion, that the difficulty is cleared away at once, 
and the subject opens itself to us in full propor- 
tion and light. Especially in all subjects of 
higher interest, or such as call for the affections 
and fancy, and are capable of inspiration, is this 
mood of spontaneous meditation effective. Gen- 
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ius—which every soul has undoubtedly to some 
extent, and enables us all in some way to have 
inspirations, and to be possessed by superior 
powers—generally loves the sunset hour, and 
joins its wizard spell to the witchery of nature. 
Goethe, as quoted by Eckermann, spoke pro- 
foundly of this experience when he said, “‘ Every 
production of highest art, every significant it 
sight, every invention, every great thought, which 
bears fruits and has consequences, stands in 
no man's power, and is raised above all earthly 
might. Such things man has to regard as un- 
looked-for gifts from above, as pure children of 
God, which he is to receive and honor with grate- 
ful joy. In such cases man is to be considered 
as the instrument of a higher Providence—as a 
fitting vessel for the reception of divine influ- 
ence.” 

We believe that we all have something of this 
receptive power, that is open to Heaven's best 
gifts. Yet our habits of life and methods of 
culture make too little of it, and spur us on to 
too much mere will-work, as if we were forced 
to do every thing, or almost every thing, for 
ourselves, and as if God and Nature would do 
little or nothing for us. It may be that the hu- 
man will tends westward, and we who live on 
this side of the Atlantic lack the receptive spirit 
that so marks the Orientals, and that having all 
the world before us, a new country to make, we 
bear ourselves as if nothing were finished and to 
be enjoyed, and every thing were still to be done. 
The evening hour, fitly used, helps us correct 
this folly, and gives us something of the Orient- 
| al’s quiet contemplation and receptive sentiment. 
The sunset tells us that the day is done, and the 
solemn light of history looks upon as from its 
parting rays, and shows us an image of the great 
past in this one passing day as emphatically as 
if it were a thousand years. We find our im- 
patience checked, our feverish haste soothed, as 
we behold the earth sinking into her repose after 
toil; and nature, before so anxious and striving, 
is now peaceful, and moves retrospection instead 
of care. It is well to keep open soul to this tran- 
quil vision, and let it do as it will with us. We 
find then that we are prepared to receive that 
majestic guest, and that we are born of Him who 
made the universe, and our better acquaintance 
is constantly bringing out the closeness of the 
relation. All the senses, especially the master- 
senses, the eye and ear, unveil their curtains to 
welcome the visitation. The breeze, the ripple 
or dash of the waters, the insects, the birds, the 
cattle, the evening tones of home and village, 
the shadows of the earth, the colors of the sky, 
the light of the stars—all touch answering chords 
within us, and the harmony is greater the less 
we try to foree it, and the more we leave the 
}elements within and without to their own free 
communion. Each sense is a mystic under such 
inspiration, and even the palate and the nostrils 
rise into priestly dignity, as some stray fragrance 
of a flower seems a delicious dream, and each 
sip of the cheering cup or taste of luscious fruit 
| interprets the dogma of transubstantiation, and 
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tells us that it is not wholly absurd to believe 
that matter may rise into spirit, or spirit may 
descend into matter. 

We are yet to learn how great a grace and 
indeed a virtue is geniality, or openness to all 
good influences and true fellowship, and that 
life would not be nearly as poor and hard as it 
is if we would only take the gifts that God and 
Nature are so ready to give us. If we were more 
genial we must be not only more cheerful and 
calm, but also more earnest and original; and 
nothing more saddens and impoverishes us than 
the idea that we must be always exhausting our- 
selves, and never filling up—always on the go, 
and never in perfect rest. We are nearly all 
overworked, and what we call our pleasure is 
often our hardest work, and keeps us forever on 
the drive. Society goes with a rush as much as 
business, and tongues and plates clatter at night 
after the clink of dollars and the din of ham- 
mers cease with the going down of the sun. 
As soon as day ends we try to quarrel with God’s 
law, and force night into an unnatural day at 
our presumptuous bidding, reversing instead of 
perfeeting the true economy of the hours. We 
will not quarrel with art for trying to seize and 
continue the spell of nature, and prolong the 
witchery of twilight by music and conversation, 
paintings and the drama, and the other devices 
that refresh the genial soul, and entertain with- 
out exhausting the waiting intellect, sensibility, 
and fancy. The longer we live in the great city 
the more are we convinced that art is one of the 
most rational and healthful of influences among 
us, and is doing much to carry out the work of 
nature, and save us from the follies of artificial 
society. An evening hour or two in a picture-gal- 
lery or at the opera prolongs the charm of sun- 
set, and deepens its delight without of necessity 
destroying its tranquillity. There is something 
in all true art that is in the evening tone, and 
suggests the finished day, and knocks at the door 
of the genial soul. Each picture or song is, in 
its way, a rounded whole, and asks to be taken 
into our hospitality as a ready guest to soothe 
and cheer, not to fret and fever us. The work 
of art is of itself something done already, and 
even a picture of sunrise or the morning chorus 
of the hunters is a finished composition, and thus 
bears with it something of the expression of the 
parting day. But society, as it generally pre- 
vails, is unfinished, restless, striving, uncomfort- 
able, and adds the glare and hurry of the morn- 
ing to the borrowed vexations, the chills and 
heats, the crowds and blaze of the artificial 
evening. We would give more for an hour at 
sunset with a friend or two, under genial sky, 
than for all the midnight magnificence of our 
crowded and heated drawing-rooms. It is one 
of the growing charms of our city life that we 
are not forced to go far from home to enjoy this 
solace, and nature is now opening her Eden in 
the very midst of our rising homes. Our great 
Park is reclaiming the very hour by many most 
of all neglected; and the jeweled clasp that 
binds the mantle of night upon the bosom of 
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day, that sunset hour which is so often lost at 
the dinner-table or in the after-dinner nap, is 
becoming a favorite hour with multitudes to rey. 
el in the charms of our public gardens, groves. 
and waters. Art, too, is helping out the spell, 
and combining her voices and visions with th, 
concerts and galleries of nature. God crown 
the union until the whole city enjoys the de- 
light, and pleasure rises into refinement, and 
society becomes a school of education! 

We remarked lately in an essay in these pages 
that the Christian church has reversed the orde; 
of the natural year, and made the autumn and 
winter of nature the spring and summer of th 
soul, beginning her spring-time at Advent, which 
generally opens with December, and fixing the 
two great festivals of Christmas and Easter at 
seasons when among us the earth withholds her 
bloom. We do not quarrel at this arrangement, 
and are glad to have the inward life genial as 
the outward world is cold and dreary. TI 
heart, too, enjoys the contrast, and the Christ- 
mas carol and Yule-tide log meet the craving for 
social joy and godly mirth when snow and ices 
bind the landscape. It is wise to follow the 
same principle in the order of the day, and not 
reverse, but rather interpret and complete the 
meaning of the hours by a just method. Night 
is the winter of the day in its darkness and cold- 
ness, and we need therefore to do what we can 
to cheer it into a summer of the soul, instead 
of yielding passively to its humors. Probably, 
if left to ourselves, we would go to sleep soon 
after sundown with the beasts and birds; and 
not so much our individual inclinations as the 
habits of society keep us awake, and secure to 
us our round of pleasures and occupations. 
What we ought to seek in the round of the day, 
as of the year, is such adaptations as carry out 
instead of annulling the Jaws of God and na- 
ture. In winter we wisely follow the reaction 
of the heart from the chill of nature, and try to 
make life genial and spiritual without vainly 
forcing the season into an unnatural summer; 
so we should make the evening social and 
thoughtful, without.trying to bring back the 
cares and worry and glare of the day. The 
true evening tone of life is a matter that we are 
to study as never before—to make it genial with- 
out dissipation, intellectual without straining, 
refining without affectation, and devout without 
pretension. 

It would be well if our higher education as 
well as our social accomplishments paid more 
regard to what may be called the evening tone 
of thought and fellowship. Surely as a people 
we greatly need geniality ; and as we put away 
convivial excesses we ought to cherish the con- 
vivial virtues, and have hearty companionship 
without relying upon the decanter or the beer- 
mug. Our leading men ought to help us, and 
we ought to help them, live more at ease and 
on terms of greater social simplicity, and look 
upon communion as quite as essential as origin- 
ality. We ought to be willing to come together 
more quietly and happily, without demanding 
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the zest of some great excitement or the nove ty 
of some great demonstration, whether of num- 
In our homes, schools, conven- 





bers or talent. 
‘hurches, we should have calm fellowship, 





tions, « 
allow an hour at least for quiet communion, as 
under the setting sun or the evening star, and 


‘t insist upon being forever under the spur of 
some popular agitation or impassioned appeal, 

even original thought. We exhaust ourselves 
and our leaders by the constant demand for ex- 
citement, and err as much as if we insisted that 
the sun should never set, and life should always 
be in the noonday blaze. 

If we have a brilliant man we insist upon his 
always shining, without remembering that his 
lamp must rest and be filled that it may duly 

hine, and that even genius keeps its origins al 
force only by due fellowship with other minds ; 
om l geniality i is the receptive side of originality, 


n 


a] 





1e mother heart of that masculine head. We 
a the day always to continue, the flower al- 
ways,.to bloom, the vine always to bear. In 


fact, there is something tragic in the possession 
f genius, as of beauty, and they who worship it 
cruelly insist upon having its light and joy al- | 
ways. Few brilliant men live long and bear 
constant fruit, partly, perhaps, because such rare 
gifts are too costly and exhaustive to last long, 
but frequently because they are not allowed to 
rest and lie fallow. In no one respect is the 
prevailing error more conspicuously shown than 
in our church methods. We generally exhaust 
r kill our best preachers by insisting that they | 


shall shine always and be one perpetual day. 
We Ayo them to shine not a few oma in the 

—_ every week, if not every day; and not 
once, but twice or three times the same d: uy we 


exact of them the r 
inal thought and composition. 


rare and costly fruits of orig- 


first principles of mental economy; and they 
minister as part of the fixed social and spiritual 
capital upon which they and their children are 
to live and make a figure in this world and in 
the next. 
rs die young, or are driven from the pulpit 
1opeless invalids before the time when men of 
other professions have matured their gifts and 
fame. The 
the exhausting nature of original thinking and 
composition, and in the incessant call for brill- 
iancy and fire, and the refusal of ample quiet 
and communion. 

The whole country has lately rung with the 
name of one of our most gifted orators and 
writers, who died before completing his fortieth 
year. We will not undertake to fathom the se- 
cret purpose of Divine Providence in removing 
from the world so soon a mind so rare and a 
temper so genial and fascinating. But it seems 
to us rather a marvel that he lived so long than 
that he lives no longer. We hear of monthly, 
and even perpetual roses, and ever-bearing ber- 
ries, that keep their promise for a few years 
during the summer-time ; but who has heard 
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| ed especial effort, 


modifications suited to our own age 


Our people do | 
this, not meaning any harm, but ignorant of the | 
| like. 
often quietly set down the original gifts of their 


The result is that our ablest preach- | 


secret of this appalling fact lies in | 


cism. 
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of a vine or tree in perpetus al bloom, or fruitage 
without respite? As well ask thé vine or apple 
to put forth fresh leaves and fruit forever, as ex- 
pect the human brain to be forever originating 
thought. Starr King died from the effect of 
disease upon a constitution overwrought by tl 





re 
work of original composition and exciting ut- 
terance. In his case this may have been, and 
probably was, well, for the especial need demar 

and the pen and voice call for 
heroes and martyrs as well as the sword. H 
evidently was aware the excessive demands 
made upon his strength in the pulpit, and in the 
arrangements for his new church in Califor 
uinst the prevailing 


of 


nia 
he expressly guarded a y er- 
ror of making the preacher’s brain the principal 
and almost the sole fountain of light and life, 
and he introduced an order of devotional service 
that secures communion, instead of de] 

always upon originality. He read wis¢ 
lesson of the evening hour far away on th: it had 

cific shore, and instituted a form of vespers very 
much upon the idea of the ancient churel h 





re nding y 





, Wi ith 
and coun- 
try. The progress of a similar service among 
our people so generally is one of the noteworthy 
signs of the and it is a remarkable fact 
that its calming influence is more craved by the 
popular taste than the old sensation preaching ; 
and crowds throng to church to hear the old 
hymn and chants and scriptures, more comfort- 
ed by the brief exhortation or exposition than 
by the usual elaborate and lengthy sermon. 
Without going into any ecclesiastie antiqui- 
ties, it might interest readers to know the 
per and usage of the ancient church as to th 
evening hours, and have a glimpse of the forms 
of devotion and treasures of literature that have 
gathered around the vesper service. The tone 
of the service is eminently affectionate and home- 
The Magnificat, or Hymn of Mary of 
Nazareth, is the favorite melody that has been 
sung for ages immemorial, even in Protestant 
England, as evening comes on and the length- 
ening shadows move thoughts of home on earth 
or heavenward. As the cultus of the Virgin 
Mother grew into the creed of Christendom tl 
Catholic vespers were more given to Mar solaeey, 
and probably most of the hymns of this class 
were inspired by the romance of this season 
It is hard to believe that this belief has prompt- 
ed so much of the lyrical literature of Catholi- 
The modern reader is astounded in look- 
ing over the grand collection of Latin hymns is- 
sued in Germany to find that so many of thet 
are in honor of Mary. Of the three Seta s 
of hymns, the second is wholly filled with lyrics 
of this class, and is lar; ger than the first volume, 
that is devoted to the hymns in praise of God 
and his angels. If there is sad superstition in 
this, there is also something of our better na- 
ture; and we will not wholly scorn the human 
heart for seeking refuge from a hard and monk- 
ish theology at the feet of that lovely vision of 
faith, the Blessed Mother, who was thought to 
be first of God’s creatures and Queen of Heaven. 


times ; 


tem- 
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Even our great iconoclast, Theodore Parker, 
does not escape this tendency to run for shelter 
to a divine Mother's arms; and he constantly 
preached of and prayed to the mother God, 
whom he regarded as coeternal and coessential 
with the Eternal Father. To him God was 
both Mother and Father; and his life would have 
been longer, and his ministry more edifying, if 
he had held more of his service in the motherly 
key, and spared the public much of his self-will 
and antagonism. He had a kind heart in pri- 
vate relations; but his ministry was not always 
kind, but struck rudely at the Mother Church, 
and mother faith and love of the greater part 
even of tolerant Christians. His voice some- 
times, indeed, calls us home to God, but deals 
more with battle-cries than household words. | 
His divine Mother is presented more as an idea | 
than as a power, and he had little love for the | 
great house, the Church Universal, where ma- | 
ternal love for ages has nursed her children and | 
guarded them from harm, and to which she calls | 
all poor prodigals back as to their native home. | 
He held no evening service generally, and his | 
morning utterances were more frequently a war- | 
ery than a homily, and not even his devout pray- 
er could always secure the hearer’s edification. 
The gentler spirit was in him, and few felt more 
than he the spell of the evening, or could have 
given in his better hours a richer book of ves- 
per meditations to the world. He felt the ma- 
ternal pulses in the heart of nature and human- 
ity, and undoubtedly a considerable part of his 
evident worry and dissatisfaction with himself 
came from the conviction that he was often at 
sword’s-points with himself; and his sharp in- | 
vective belied the tenderness of his affections, 
and his hand brandished the sword and his head | 
planned the campaign, while the dove of peace 
was nestling in his heart. 

The day must come when such unquiet spir- 
its find rest, and cease to make us restless. Why 
should not the large humanity, and bold con- 
victions, and progressive faith of our advanced 
thinkers conquer for us and for them a peace, 
and give us peaceful evening contemplations | 
after their day of toil, and storm, and strife is 
over? They ought to help us to a home affec- 
tion deeper and broader than that which seeks 
the family hearth-stone ; they ought to make us 
feel at home with the master-minds of our race, 
or domesticate us in the great family of human- | 
kind. They should help us, as the day wanes 
and the night comes, to see in majestic vision | 
the great day’s work of the children of God | 
through continuous ages, and hear the ascrip- | 
tion that rises from them all as they salute each 
other before the eternal throne. Something of 
this great brotherhood we are already feeling, l 
and at twilight not only do the faces of lost kin- 
dred and friends come back to us, but the forms 
of the great thinkers, heroes, and saints, who 
have made us all brothers, come to mind, and 
we are no longer alone, but with the great fam- 
ily that the Eternal Father has been gathering 
together throughout the ages. Every book, pic- 
ture, wall, garden, uvuse, church, then, has a 
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monumental character, and opens to us the 
things that have been, and makes the mighty 
past smile upon us and speak to us as a familiar 
friend. Looking out from our quiet vesper seat. 
I see the spire on the western hills, and the stones 
in the grave-yard near looming up in the even- 
ing shadows, and with the setting sun come 
thoughts of home that do not end with earthly 
habitations, nor merely dream of some bower 
of bliss within those gorgeous curtains that veil 
that pavilion of gold that seems to welcome the 
vanishing day. It is good at such times to muse 
and chat, as mind and tongue will have it, and 
we have taken you, kind reader, into our confi- 
dence, and seated you by our side. 
ing, and then good-night! 


Good-eys n- 


NORTHWARD. 

TNDER the high, unclonded sun 

) That makes the ship and shadow one, 
I sail away as from the fort 
Booms sullenly the noonday gun. 


The odorous airs blow thin and fine, 
The sparkling waves like emeralds shine, 
The lustre of the coral reefs 

Gleams whitely through the tepid brine. 


And glitters o’er the liquid miles 
The jeweled ring of verdant isles, 
Where generous Nature hold her cot 
Of ripened bloom and sunny smiles. 


rt 


Encinctured by the faithful seas 
Inviolate gardens load the breeze, 
Where flaunt, like giant warders’ plumes, 
The pennants of the cocoa-trees. 


Enthroned in light and bathed in balm, 
In lonely majesty the Palm 

Blesses the isles with waving hands 
High Priest of the eternal Calm. 


Yet northward with an equal mind 
I steer my course, and leave behind 
The rapture of the Southern skies, 
The wooing of the Southern wind. 


For here o’er Nature’s wanton bloom 
Falls far and near the shade of gloom, 
Cast from the hovering vulture-wings 
Of one dark thought of woe and doom. 


I know that in the snow-white pines 
The brave Norse fire of freedom shines, 
And fain for this I leave the land 
Where endless summer pranks the vines. 


Oh strong, free North, so wise and brave! 
Oh South, too lovely for a slave! 

Why read ye not the changeless truth— 
The free can conquer but to save ? 


May God upon these shining sands 
Send Love and Victory clasping hands, 
And Freedom’s banners wave in peace 
Forever o’er the rescued lands! 


And here in that triumphant hour 
Shall yielding Beauty wed with Power; 
And blushing earth and smiling sea 
In dalliance deck the bridal bower. 








THE POOR WHITE 


THE “POOR WHITES” OF THE SOUTH. 


JROFESSOR CAIRNES, of Dublin, in his 
very valuable and generally accurate work 
on the ** Slave Power,” says : 


‘In the Southern States no less than five millions of 
human beings are how said to exist in a condition little 
removed from savage life, eking out a wretched subsist- 
ence by hunting, by fishing, by hiring themselves out for 
occasional jobs, and by plunder. Combining the restless- 
ness and contempt for regular industry peculiar to the 
savage, with the vices of the prolétaire of civilized com- 
munities, these people make up a class at once degraded 
and dangerous; and constantly reinforced, as they are, by 
all that is idle, worthless, and lawless among the popula- 
tion of the neighboring States, form an inexhaustible pre- 
serve of ruffianism, ready at hand for all the worst pur- 
poses of Southern ambition. ...Such are the‘ mean whites’ 
or ‘white trash’....This class comprises, as I have said, 
five millions of human beings—about seven-tenths of the 
whole white population of the South.” 






This opinion of Professor Cairnes is no doubt 
shared by a large portion of the people of the 
Northern States and of England. But it is a 
great error. Having read of, or seen, the wretch- 
ed specimens of humanity who loiter about the 
railway stations, or hover around the large plant- 
ations on the great Southern thoroughfares, they 
have inferred that they represent ‘‘ seven-tenths 
of the whole white population” of the South! 
The idea is preposterous, for, if it were true, 
one half of the Southern people would be pau- 
pers, while no community could support that 
proportion of non-producers. But it is not true. 
The great mass of ‘‘ poor whites” are superior 
(and I say this with due deliberation, and after 
sixteen years’ acquaintance with them) to any 
other class of uncultivated men, save our North- 
ern farmers, on the globe. 

The eight millions of Southern whites may be 
divided into three general classes : 

First, The ruling class, which includes the 
planters, and the higher grades of professional 
men, and numbers about one million. Second, 
The middle or laboring class, which includes the 
small traders, mechanics, farmers, and farm and 
other laborers, and numbers about six and a 
half millions; and, third, The mean white class, 
which includes all who are appropriately called 
‘poor trash,” who glean a sorry subsistence 
from hunting, fishing, and poaching on the 
grounds of the planters. This class numbers 
about half a million, and to it only does Pro- 
fessor Cairnes’s description apply. 

The two latter classes are of very marked and 
decidedly opposite characteristics. One labors ; 
is industrious, hardy, enterprising; a law-abid- 
ing and useful citizen: the other does not labor ; 
is thieving, vicious, law-breaking, and of ‘*mo 
sort of account” to his family or to society. 

The mean whites do combine ‘ the restless- 
ness and contempt for regular industry peculiar 
to the savage, with the vices of the prolétaire of 
civilized communities.” Their houses are often 
the pole wigwams of the Indian, shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, with merely a hole at the top to let 
the smoke out and the rain in; but generally 
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they are small huts of rough logs, through the 
crevices of which the wind in winter whistles a 
most melancholy tune. The one room of these 
huts is floored with nothing but the ground— 
hardened with mauls, and hollowed at the cen- 
tre, as if to hold the rain that comes in at the 
roof—and it is furnished with a few rickety 
chairs, a pine log—hewn smooth on the upper 
side, and made to serve as a sofa—a cracked 
skillet, a dirty frying-pan, an old-fashioned rifle, 
two or three sleepy dogs, and a baker’s dozen 
of half-clad children, with skins and hair colored 
like a tallow-candle dipped in tobacco-juice. In 
one corner there may be a mud oven, half crum- 
bled back to its original earth, and in the oth- 
ers, two or three low beds, with corn-shuck mat- 
tresses and tattered furnishings. The charac- 
ter of the inmates is suited to their surround- 
ings. They are given to whisky-drinking, snuff- 
.dipping, clay-eating, and all manner of social 
vices. 

The costume of these people is of the most 
meagre and mean description. ‘The women go 
with bare heads and feet, and their only gar- 
ment is a coarse cottonade gown, falling straight 
from the neck to just below the knees. The 
men wear slouched hats, and linsey trowsers, 
and hunting shirts, so begrimed with filth, and 
so torn and patched in a thousand places, that 
scarcely a vestige of the original material is left 
visible to the naked eye. Many of them—owing, 
no doubt, to their custom of intermarrying—are 
deformed and apparently idiotic, and they all 
have stunted, ague-distorted frames, dull, heavy 

| eyes, saffron-hued skins, small, bullet-shaped 
heads, and coarse, wiry hair, which looks like 
|oakum shreds bound into mops and dyed with 
lampblack. 

They answer, in their general characteristics, 
| to the ‘*scum” of our Northern cities, and to the 
| vile denizens of the back slums of London and 

other large European towns ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether there is any where a class of 
| whites quite so degraded and so utterly useless 
as they are. Every where but in the Slave 
States the poor man labors, produces something 
toward the support of himself and of others, 
but the ‘*mean white” of the South does not 
know how to labor; he produces nothing ; he is 
a fungous growth on the body of society, absorb- 
ing the life and strength of the other parts. 

As I have said, the laboring poor whites are a 
very different people. They comprise fully three- 
fourths of the free population of the South. 
The census shows that on the first of June, 1860, 
there were in the fourteen Slave States, exclu- 
sive of Delaware, 1,359,655 white males engaged 
in agricultural and other outdoor employments. 
Of this number, 901,102 are classed as ‘‘ farm- 
ers”—men who till their own land: 230,146 are 
classed as “ farm-laborers’—men who till the 
land of others: and 228,407 are classed as 
‘*]aborers”—men engaged in outdoor work oth- 
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er than the tillage of land. The “farmers” are 
not to be confounded with the planters—men 
who work large tracts of land and large bodies 
of slaves, but do not work themselves—for the 
census takes distinct account of the latter. They 
number only 85,558, but—such has been the 
working of the peculiar institution—they own 
nearly three-fourths of the negroes and landed 
property of the South. These one million three 
hundred and odd thousand laboring white men 
represent a population of about six millions; | 
and if we add to them the four hundred thou- 
sand represented by the planters, and the one 
million represented by men in trade, manufac- 
tures, and the professions, there can hardly re- 
main, in a total population of less than eight 
millions, ‘* five millions of human being who eke 
out a wretched subsistence by hunting, by fish- 
ing, by hiring themselves out for occasional jobs, 
ind by plunder.” Half a million—the number 
I have stated—is vastly nearer the truth. 

Little is known at the North of this large farm- 
ing population, for the reason that they live re- 
mote from the great thoroughfares, and have been 
seldom seen by travelers. They are settled gen- 
erally in the ‘‘up-country” and ‘backwoods,’ 
and there lead industrious and plodding lives. 
From them have sprung such men as Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Andrew Jolinson, Parson Brownlow, 
President Lincoln, and nearly all the represent- 
ative men of the Slave States. In fact they are 
the bone and sinew of the South, the strength 
of its armies, the men who are now so patiently 
fighting and enduring in the cause of Secession ; 
and they will be, when the Union is restored, the 
ruling class, the real political South of the fu- 
ture 

To illustrate the habits and characteristics of 
the farmer class of ‘‘ poor whites’’—(this name 
is a misnomer, for a man can hardly be called 
** poor” who owns his own house and farm, and 
enjoys all the necessaries and many of the lux- | 
uries of life)—I will introduce to the reader one 
of its representative men, whom I met at his 
home in Tennessee, about thirteen years ago, 
and again encountered at Murfreesboro, in the | 
month of May, 1863; and I will let him ‘‘ speak 
for himself,” in his vernacular dialect, as I may 
thereby give a more currect idea of the peculiar. | 
ities of his class than by a more general descrip- | 
tion. | 

Late in November, 1850, while journeying on | 
horseback from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, I was overtaken by a storm one 
day, just at nightfall, and forced to ask shelter 


at a small farm-house near the little town of 


Richmond, in Bedford County, Tennessee. The 
house stood in a small clearing a short distance 
from the highway, and was one story high, of 
hewn logs nicely chinked and whitewashed, with | 
a projecting roof, a broad, open piazza, and an 
enormous brick chimney-stack protruding at ei- | 
ther gable. As I rode up to it the farmer came | 
out tomeet me. He was dressed in homespun, | 


| half of the building, 





and had a wiry, athletic frame; a dark, sun- 
browned complexion; an open, manly face; and 
a frank, cordial manner that won my c nfidence 
inamoment. He bade me “good evenin’” gs 
I approached him, and returning his salutation, 
I asked him for shelter for myself and horse, 

** Sartin, Stranger,” he replied ; “Tl nuver 
turned away one 0’ ‘God’ s images yit, ef they 
wus a Yankee—an’ some o’ them is dreffi 
likenesses, ye mought bet a pile on thet.” 

““Why do you think I am a Yankee?” | 
asked, smiling. 

“*I sees it all over ye. But come, alight; 
ye’s welcome ter all I hes, an’ ef ye kin spin a 
yarn or tell a lie ony bigger’n I kin, I'll "bow a 
Yankee ar smarter’n a Tennesseean—an’ I nuy- 
er know’d one as war yit.” 

Dismounting, I requested him to give my 
horse some oats, remarking that I made free 
with him, because I expected to pay for what I 
had. 

**Pay!” he exclaimed; ‘‘nuver ye tork uy 
pay, Stranger, ‘tween two sich men as ye an’ me 
is, or yell make me fight another duel. It’s 
agin my principles, but I fit one onst, an’ it 
mought be ye wouldn't loike ter hev me fit an- 
other.” 

‘Not with me, I assure you. I'd take free 
quarters with you for a month rather than fight 


11 pore 


a duel.” 


**Yer a sensible man; fur I shud, fur shore, 
sarve ye jest as I done Clingman—thet famous 
North Car'lina chap. P’raps ye nuver 
how I fit him ?” 

** No, I never did.” 

** Wall, I'll tell ye on it. But yere, Jake” 
(to a stout, cheerful negro, who just then ap- 
peared at the corner of the house )—“‘ yere, Jake, 
tuck the gen’leman’s nag, rub him down, an’ guy 
him some oats, an’ mind, doan’t ye guy no par- 
son’s measure wuth the oats.” 

‘*Nuver you far, Massa. Jake’ll gub it ter 
’im chock-heapin’—loike you gub’s ebery ting, 
Massa,” rejoined the negro, bounding nimbly 
into the saddle, and riding off to the barn-yard. 

The farmer then turned and led the way into 
the house. At the door of the sitting-room we 
were met by his wife—a comely, dark-eyed wo- 
man of about thirty, neatly clad in a calico 
gown, and a spotless lace cap perching cozily 
on the back of her head. 

‘* Sally,” said my host, as we entered the room, 
‘‘yere’r a stranger; so tuck him in; guv him 
fritters an’ apple-jack fur supper, fur he’m a 


yered 


| Yankee, an’ thar’s no tellin’ but ye mought 


save the kentry ef ye made him fall in love wuth 
ye.” 

The good woman laughed, gave me a cordial 
greeting, asked me to a seat by the fire, and went 
about preparing supper. As I seated myself 
with her husband by the broad hearth-stone I 
glanced around the apartment. It occupied one 
and had a most cozy and 
comfortable appearance. On the floor was a 
tidy rag carpet, and the plastered walls were 
‘covered with a modest paper, and ornamented 
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with a half dozen neatly-framed engravings. A 
gilded looking-glass, festooned with sprigs of 
evergreen, hung between the front windows, and 
nposite to it stood a huge piece of mahogany, 
alf a side-board, half a bureau, which in its 
lay had graced some statelier mansion. A doz- 
“rustic arm-chairs, covered with untanned 
jeer-skin, a small stand in the corner piled high 
, such books as the Bible, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
rogress,” and ‘‘ Doddridge’s Expositor,” and 
a large pine table, on which my hostess was ar- 
ring the tea-things, completed the furniture 
»room. A little boy of five and a little girl 
en were helping the good-wife set the tea- 
table, and through an open door at the rear I 
saw an older child, with her mother’s dark-brown 
hair and her father’s expressive features, busily 
frving the fritters over the kitchen fire. 

“After asking me where I ‘‘ come from,” where 
I “mought be moseyin’ ter,” and other similar 
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questions, my host said: 
‘So ye nuver yered how I fit Clingman— 
t big Whig chap over thar ter North Car'li- 





“No,” I replied, ‘‘I never did, but I would 
like to, for I know Clingman.” 

‘Wall, ye sees, it war jest afore the last ‘lec- 
tion, when ye put in ole Zack fur President. 
The Whigs they had a big barbacue down ter 
Richmond, an’ Clingman an’ a hull lot uv ’em 
went inter speechifying ter kill. Wall, in the 
coorse uv Clingman’s speech he said thet Cass, 
our canderdate, wus a nigger-trader down thar 
ter Newbern way, an’ wus in jail fur passin’ 
counterfit money, an’ ef we ‘lected him, we'd 
hev ter bail him out ter ’naugerate him. Now, 
I couldn’t stand thet, no how, so I telled Cling- 
man he lied loike blazes. Wall, he stopped 
rt ter onst, an’ axed me fur my redress.” 

‘* Address,” said his wife, pausing in her 
work, and looking pleasantly at me. 

“Thet’s so, Sally,” replied the farmer. “ Stran- 
ger, Sally hes all the larnin’ uv the fambly. She's 
a quality ’ooman—she is! Wall, I guv Cling- 
man my name, an’ whar I hung out, an’, shore 
‘nuff, jest arter dark, a feller rid up yere wuth a 
challunge, all writ out in Clingman’s own hand 
—an’ ye knows he’s a right smart scholard, an’ 
a durned clever feller ter boot, ef he ar a Whig. 
I couldn’t read the thing—I hain’t got no fur- 
der nur prent yit—so I guv it ter Sally. Sally 
she screeched out when she seed whot it war 
‘bout, but I telled har ter stand up, an’ die loike 
a man, an’ so she sot down, an’ ’cepted the chal- 
lunge. Now, ye knows, the challunged ‘un al- 
lers hes the chise o’ weapons, so I said I'd hey 
swords, mounted.” 

‘Then you are familiar with sword practice?” 
I remarked. 

**Furmilye wuth it! I nuver seed more’n 
one sword in all my borned days, an’ thet war 
so durned rusty a ox-team couldn't dror it. It 
hung over dad’s front door when I war a young 
‘an. Dad said he fit wuth it ter Cowpens, but 
I know’d he didr’t, ‘ease he couldn’t ha’ been 
more’n two y'ar old at thet writin’. 
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‘*Wall, I said swords, mounted, at sun-up 
the next mornin’, over agin my rar pinery. 
Now, I hes a drefful smart ox-brute thet Ise a 
raised up fur my privat’ ridin’, The brute he 
doan’t loike a spur, an’ when ye puts one inter 
‘im, he'll pitch, head-foremose, inter the fust 
thing he comes ter, be it man or beast. Wall, 
in the mornin’ I tuck out the cow-horn (ye'd 
think Gabriel war a soundin’ the last trump 
when I blows it), cut a right smart stick fur a 
sword, put it inter a yaller bag thet lucked loike 
a scabbard, got out the ox-brute, tied a red rag 
ter his horns, put on him my wife’s best kiverlet 
—Sally hed it « 
colors nur Joseph's coat, but red an’ yaller dom- 
inates. Wall, I put on the kiverlet fur a sad- 
dle, an’ moseyed off ter the ducling ground. 
‘“¢Clingman, he war thar, wuth two second 


rin we got morried; it hes more 








ys 
a doctor, an’ a hull ’pothecary store uv cuttin’ 
instruments, all waitin’ an’ ready ter make 
mince-meat uv my carcass. Soon as he seed 
how I war ’coutered, he up an’ ‘jected ter fight- 
in’, but I counted out the terms uv the duel— 
swords, mounted—an’ I telled him ef he didn't 
stand an’ fight loike a man Id post him all 
over the State o’ North Car'lina fur a coward. 
Wall, finarly he’cluded ter do it. So, we tuck 
our stands, the seconds they guy the word, 
Clingman he put spurs inter his hoss, an’ I 
put spurs inter mine, an’, Stranger, ye’d better 
b'lieve when my ox moseyed down onter his 
mar, wuth horn a blowin’, an’ kiverlet a flyin’, 
the mar she piked out quicker’n a whirlygust 
chasin’ a streak o’ lightnin’, an’ she nuver helt 
up till she got clean inter North Car'lina. I’se 
allers telled Sally sense thet thet kiverlet ar the 
flag I means ter live under, ter sleep under, an’ 
ter die under.”* 

When I had somewhat recovered from the 
immoderate fit of laughter which expressed my 
appreciation of the farmer’s story, his comely 
wife said to me: 

‘*Fotch up yer cheer, Stranger. We hain't 
nothin’ ’cept common doin’s, but we's ‘nuff o’ 
them.” 

And there was ‘‘’nuff o’ them.” The table 
was loaded down with bacon, venison, wild- 
fowl, hominy, corn-pone, fritters, tea, cider, and 
apple-jack, all heaped upon it in promiscuous 
confusion. I had ridden far, and eaten nothing 
since the morning, but I might have relished 
the viands had my appetite been much daintier 
than it was. 

A desultory conversation followed till the close 
of the meal. When it was over, again seating 
myself with the farmer before the blazing light- 
wood fire, while his wife and elder daughter 
went about clearing away the tea-things, I said 
to him: 

‘*Now I want to ask you how you live, what 
you raise, how many negroes you have—all 
about yourself, for I’ve already fallen in love 
with you and your wife.” 

**Fall’n in love wuth me! ha! ha!” echoed 


* Subsequent inquiry satisfied me that the farmer's ac- 
| count of this singular duel was substantially true. 
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the farmer. ‘Stranger, J nuver fell in love 
wuth nary man ’cept Sally, but I fell inter it so 
deep wuth she thet I’se willin’ all creation shud 
love har jest loike I does—an’ they wud, ef they 
only know’d har so wall as me.” 

“T have no doubt of it. Does she do all her 
own housework ?” 

‘* Uvery thing—she an’ the little gal. She 
woan’t hey no lazy nigger wimmin round. 
They make more wuck nur they does.” 

“Do yer wife wuck, Stranger?” asked the 
lady. ‘They say wimmin all wucks ter the 
North.” 

‘* Nearly all do—except my wife. She don’t, 
because I have none. But I intend to have one. 
[ shall probably wait till your husband breaks 
his neck, and then pop the question to you.” 

**Wall, I reckon I'd hev ye, fur I’se sort 0’ 
tuck ter ye. ‘Pears loike ye Northern gentle- 
men hain’t stuck up, an’ doan’t ’count tharselfs 
no better nur wuckin’ folk, like the ’ristocracts 
does round yere.” 

“The heart, not the wealth or the intellect, 
Madam, makes the true aristocracy,” I replied, 
gravely. 

“'Thet’s whot our parson sez; an’ in heaven, 
he sez, them as gits the highest hes hearts jest 


loike little childerin’—thet loves uvery thing, ' 


an’ uvery body, an’ hain’t no larnin’ at all. Ef 
thet’s so, Bible’ll be one on the biggest on ’em, 
fur he’s got nigh ter no larnin’—he kin only jest 

‘make out ter spell—an’ his heart ar big nuff ter 
holt all o’ creation.” 

‘** Doan’t ye say thet, Sally,” said the farmer 
looking at his wife with a tender light in his 
eyes, and a beautiful smile on his rough feat- 
ures: **The Lord moughtn’t be uv yer ’pin- 
ion.” 

‘*Yas, He ar, fur He knows ye jest loike I 
does.” 

The farmer made no reply, and a short si- 
lene followed. I broke it by saying: 

**Come, Bible, if that is your name, answer 
my questions—tell me all about yourself.” 

*Thet hain’t my name, Stranger, though it’r 
whot I goes by. Ye sees my name ar Smith, 
an’ dad chrisund me Jehoshaphat*—ter ’stin- 
guish me frum the t’other Smiths, but, some- 
how, it got shortened ter Bible, an’ it’r been Bi- 
ble unter this day. 
war twenty-one, for the ole ‘un he said he’d a 
fotched me up when I war a young ’un, an’ he 
war bound ter git his pay out o’ me agin I war 
grow’d, an’ he done it. 

“Wall, the day I war uv age dad axed me 
out ter the barn, an’ totin’ out a mule-brute as 


hed been in the fambly uver sense Adam warn’t | 


no higher’n lettle Sally, he sez ter me, sez he: 
‘Thar, Bible, thar’s my last wull an’ testamunt ; 
tuck it, an’ gwo an’ seek yer fortun’.’ 
nary chise, so I tuck the mule-brute an’ moseyed 
out ter seek my fortun’. I squatted down right 
squar onter this dead’nin’, hired my nig Jake 





* Ilis name according to the army rolls is Witiiam J. 
Situ. 
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I wuck’d ‘long uv dad till I | 


I hadn’t | 


(I owns him now), an’ me, an’ Jake, an’ 
mule-brute went ter wuck loike blazes—aj } 
the mule-brute—he war too tarnal lazy 
wuck; he war so lazy I hed ter git my ox te 
holp him dror his last breath. Wall, Jake an’ 
me added acre ter acre, an’ mule-brute ter mule. 
brute, as the Scriptur’ sez, till finarly I got ter 
be right wall forehanded. Then, one day, I sez 
ter Jake: ‘Jake,’ sez I, ‘ye’s got a wife. an’ ve 
knows whot durmestic furlicity is—ter be sho 
ye hes ter keep it seven mile away; but whot’s 
thet when I guvs ye Saturday arternoons an’ 
Sundays all ter yerself. Now J hain’t nary fur. 
licity at all. Whot shill I do?’ : 

***Git a wife, Massa,’ sez Jake; ‘git a wife, 
Massa. Saddle de mar, Massa, an’ gwo out on 
a ’splorin’ expedition. Jake’ll luck arter de 
fixin’s while you’m away.’ 

** Now thet nig ar allers right; he’s got a head 
longer’n the moral law; so I saddled the 
an’ sallied out arter Sally. I hed ter scour nig) 
*bout all o’ creation, an’ it tuck me four hull 
months ter do it, but—I found har. Soon as | 
sot eyes on har I know’d it war she, an’ I telled 
har so; but she say, ‘Ye must ax Par.’ (Sally 
hes book-breedin’, ye sees, so she sez par in- 
stead o’ dad, which ar’ the nat’ral way.) Wall, 
I axed ‘ par;’ he’s one on yer quality folk, been 
ter Congress, an’ only missed bein’ Guv'ner by 
—not gittin’ the nomurnation. I axed him, 
an’ he shuck his head; but I guv him jest a 
week ter think on it, an’ moseyed out ter git 
ready agin the weddin’. I know’d he'd come 
round, an’ he done it. SoIsez ter Sally: ‘Sally,’ 
sez I, ‘ we'll be morried ter-morrer.’ 

***'Ter-morrer!’ screeched Sally, holtin’ up 
har hands an’ openin’ har eyes; ‘why, I hain't 
aready. I hain’t no cloes!’ 

***Cloes!’ sez I; ‘nuver mind yer cloes; I 
| doan’t morry ye fur them.’ 
|  ‘* So Sally she consented, an’ I piked ont fur 
}@ parson. Now thar warn’t none nigher'n over 
a branch, an’ it so happin’d it rained loike blazes 
thet night, an’ toted off all the bridges; so when 
the parson an’ me got down ter the run jest arter 
noon the next day—we wus ter a been morried 
at ‘levin—thar warn’t no way 0’ crossin’; but 
thar war Sally, on the t’other side uv the run, in 
har sun-bunnet an’ a big umbrell’, onpatiently 
waitin’ fur us. Thar warn’t no other how, so 
I sez ter the parson: ‘ Parson,’ sez I, ‘ say over 
the Prayer-book—Sally’s got the hull uv it by 
heart agin this time—we'll be morried ter onst 
| right yere.’ So the parson he said over the 
Prayer-book, Sally she made the ‘sponses—all 
*bout the *beyin’ an’ so on—an’ we’s been man 
an’ wife uver sense; an’ Stranger, I doan’t keer 
| whar the t’other ’ooman ar’, thar hain’t nary one 
| livin’ quite up ter Sally.” 

‘* An’ does ye b’lieve thet story, Stranger?” 
asked Sally, who, having finished clearing away 
| the tea-things, had, with the older daughter and 
| the younger children, taken a seat near me in 
| the chimney-corner. 

“T can’t say that I do. 
| replied. 


nar 


Not altogether,” I 























“I’m glad on it; fur we wus morried in a 
nouse, loike Christun people—we wus.” 

‘Js Jake your only slave ?” I asked the farm- 
er after a while. 

‘«‘ Yas,” he’r my only ’un, but he’s as good as 
ony two ye uver know’d on. Ye sees, 1 raises 
nigh on ter no craps ‘cept mule-brutes an’ horn- 
ed critters, an’ them, ye knows, browse in the 
woods, and doan’t make much wuck.” 

If space allowed I would tell the reader more 
of this farmer’s family ; how every thing about 
the house and outbuildings was the model of neat- 
ness; how the comely housewife strove, with 
grace and cheerfulness, to do honor to a stran- 
ger guest; how tidily she kept her handsome 
brood, all clad in homespun of her own weaving, 
and her own making; how the younger children 
climbed their father’s knee, pulled his beard, 
and laughed at his stories, as if they had never 
heard them before ; how nimbly the elder daugh- 
ter sprang to do her mother’s bidding, how she 
fetched the apples from the loft, and the apple- 
jack from the pantry, and, between times, help- 
ed to lull the sleepy little ones to sleep, or to 
keep them, wakeful, out of mischief; how when 
we parted for the night, Sally read a chapter 
from the big Bible, and then, all kneeling down, 
made such a prayer as the Good All-Father loves 
to hear; how when I bade them ‘ good-by” in 
the morning all had to kiss me, from the mo- 
ther to the youngest; and how Bible, giving me 
a parting grasp of the hand, said as I mounted 
to ride away, 

‘Come out an’ settle yere, Stranger; we'll 
send ye ter Congress—the man as hes cheek 
enuff ter kiss a man’s wife afore his vury face 
kin git ony office in this part o’ the kentry !” 

For nearly thirteen years I saw nothing of 
my Tennessee friend ; but one day, last spring, 
as I alighted from the cars at Murfreesboro, a 
heavy hand was laid on my shoulder, and a 
strangely familiar voice accosted me with, 

“I know’d it wus ye. I know’d ye the min- 
nit I sot eyes on ye.” 

Turning on the speaker I saw a spare, square- 
ly-built, loose-jointed man, above six feet high, 


with a strongly-marked face, a long, grizzly | 


beard, and silvery black hair hanging loosely 
over his shoulders likea woman's. He wore an 
officer’s undress coat, and the boots of the cav- 
alry service, but the rest of his costume was of 
the common ‘‘butternut” homespun. Taking 
his extended hand, and trying hard to recall his 
features, I said to him: 

“T know your voice, but I don’t remember 
your face.” 

**Doan’t remember me! me, Bible —Bible 
Smith! Why I'd a know’d ye ef yer face hed 
been blacker’n yer Whig principles.” 

The name brought him to my remembrance 
Again grasping his hand, and shaking it this 
time with a right good-will, I exclaimed : 

‘I’m delighted to see you, Bible; and to see 
you here—true to the old flag.” 

**Ye mought hey know’d thet.” 
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He accompanied me to my lodgings, and 
there, seated on the piazza after dinner, told 
me the story of his life since we parted. As it 
illustrates traits of character which are common 
to all of his class, I will give it, in part, to the 
reader. 

The world had gone well with him till the 
breaking out of the rebellion. That event 
found him the owner of fifteen likely negroes, a 
fine plantation of nine hundred and thirty acres, 
and a comfortable framed dwelling and out- 
buildings. His elder daughter had married a 
young farmer of the district, and his younger— 
little Sally, whom I remembered as a rosy- 
cheeked, meck-eyed wee thing of only seven 
years—had grown up a woman. 

In the spring of 1861, when there were no 
Union troops south of the Ohio, and the seces- 
sion fever was raging furiously all over his 
county, he organized one hundred and six of 
his neighbors into a company of Home Guards, 
and was elected their captain. They were 
pledged to resist all attacks on the person or 
property of any of their number, and met fre- 
quently in the woods in the vicinity of their 
homes. This organization secured Bible safety 
and free expression of opinion till long after 
Tennessee went out of the Union. In fact, he 
felt so secure that, in 1862—a year after the 
State seceded—under the protection of his band 
of Home Guards he inaugurated and carried 
through a celebration of the Fourth of July at 
Richmond, Tennessee, under the very guns of a 
rebel regiment then forming in the town. 

An act of so much temerity naturally attract- 
ed the attention of the Confederateeauthorities, 

| and not long afterward he was roused from his 
bed one morning before daybreak by three hun- 
dred armed men, who told him that he was a 
prisoner, and that all his property was confis- 
cated to the Government. They at once en- 
forced the ‘* confiscation act;” ‘‘and this,” he 
said, taking from his wallet a piece of soiled 
paper, *‘ar’ whot I hed ter ’tribute ter the ding- 
nation consarn. It’r Sally’s own handwrite, an’ 
I knows ye loikes har, so, ye kin hev it, fur it'll 
nuver be uv no manner uv account ter me.” 

The schedule is now before me, and I copy it 
verbatim: ‘14 men and wimmin”’ | Jake eluded 
the soldiers and escaped to the woods], ‘* 1600 

| barrils corn, 130 sheeps, 700 bushls wheat, 440 
barley, 100 rye, 27 mules, 5 cow-brutes, 105 
head hogs, 17 horses and mars, and all they cud 
tote beside.” 

|  ‘* Wall, they tied me, hand an’ fat,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘an’ toted me off ter the Military Com- 

| mission sittin’ ter Chattanooga. I know’d whot 
thet meant—a short prayer, a long rope, an’ a 
break-down danced on the top o’ nothin’. Bet- 
ter men nur me hed gone thet way ter the King 
dom—sevin on ’em wuthin a month—but I de- 
tarmined I wouldn't go ef I could holp it; not 
| thet I ‘jected ter the journey, only ter goin’ afore 
uv Sally. Ye sees, I hedn’t been nigh so good 
|a man as I'd orter be, an’ I reckoned Sally— 
who, ye knows, ar the best ’ooman thet uver 
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lived—I reckoned she, ef she got thar a leetle 
afore o’ me, could sort o’ put in a good word | 
wuth the Lord, an‘ git Him ter shot His eyes 
ter a heap o’ my doin’s; an’ sides, I know’d I | 
should feel a mighty strange loike up thar with- 
out har. Wall, I detarmined not ter go, so thet | 
night, as we war camped out on the ground, I 
slid the coil, stole a nag, an’ moseyed off. How- | 
sumuver, I hedn’t got more’n a hun’red rods 
‘fore the durned Secesh yered me, an’ the bul- | 
lets fell round me thicker'n tar in January. 
They hit the hoss, winged me a trifle, an’ in| 
less nur ten minnits, hed me tighter’n uver. | 
They swore a streak uv blue brimstun’, an’ said 
they'd string me up ter onst, but I telled ‘em 
they wouldn't, ’case I know'd I war a gwine ter | 
live ter holp do thet ar’ same turn fur Jeff Davis. | 
Wall, I s\pose my impudence hed suthin’ ter do 
wuth it, fur they didn’t hang me—ye mought | 
know thet, fur, ye sees, I hes a good neck fur | 
stretchin’ yit. 

‘Wall, we got ter Chattanooga jest arter | 
noon. The Commission they hed too many on | 
hand thet day ter tend ter my case, an’ the jail | 
wus chock-heapin’, so they put me inter a tent | 
under guard uv a hull Georgy regiment. Wall, | 
I didn’t know whot ter do, but thinkin’ the Lord | 
did, I kneeled down an’ prayed right smart. I 
telled Him I hedn’t no face ter meet Him afore 
I'd a done suthin’ fur the kentry, an’ thet Sally’s 
heart would be clean broke ef I went afore har, 
but, howsumuver, I said, He know’d best, an’ 
ef it war His will, I hed jest nothin’ ter say agin | 
it. Thet’s all I said, but I said it over an’ over, 
a heap o’ times, an’ it war right dark when I| 
got off uv my knees. The Lord yered me, thet’s 
sartin, ’case I hedn’t more’n got up fore a dirty | 
gray-back, drunker’n a member uv Congress, | 
staggered inter the tent. I reckon he thort he 
war ter home, fur he drapped down onter the | 
ground an’ went ter sleep wuthout so much as| 
axin’ ef I wus willin’. 

‘*Then it come inter my head, all ter onst, | 
whot ter do. Ye sees, the critters hed tied me 
hand an’ fut an’ teddered me wuth a coil ter 
one 0’ the tent-stakes, so I couldn’t move only | 
jest so fur; but the Lord He made the drunken | 
feller lop down jest inside uv reachin’. Wall, | 
when I war shore he war dead asleep, I rolled | 
over thar, drawed out the bowie-knife in his 
belt wuth my teeth an’ sawed off my wristlets 
in notime. Ye kin reckon it didn’t take long | 
ter undo the ’tother coils, an’ ter ‘propriate his 
weapons, tie ‘im hand an’ fut loike I war, strip 
off his coat, put mine onter ‘im, swap hats, an’ 
pull the one I guv him down onter his eyes loike 
as ef he nuver wanted ter see the sun agin. 
When I'd a done thet, I stopped ter breathe, 
an’ luckin’ up I seed a light a comin’. I 'spi- 
cioned it war ter ’xamine arter me, so I slunk 
down inter a crack o’ the tent jest aside the 
door. They wus a leftenant an’ three privits 
makin’ the rounds, an’ the light showed me 
nigh onter a army uv sentinels all about thar. 
Thet warn’t no way encouragin’, but sez I ter 
myself: ‘ Bible,’ sez I, ‘be cool an’ outdacious 
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| prisoners loike I war, when I thort I'd bert: 





an’ ye'll git out o’ this yit ;’ so when the leftep. 
ant luck’d in, an’ sayin’, ‘All right,’ put ont 
agin, I riz up an’ jined the fellers as wus a fo}. 
lerin’ on him. I kept in the shadder, an’ they 
s’posin’ I war one on ’em, tuck no kind uy not 

uv me. We'd luck’d arter three or four 


pore 
j 





a moseyin’, so I drapped ahind an’ arter a while 
dodged out beyont the second line o’ picket 


I'd got nigh onter a patch uv woods half a mile 


| off, when all ter onst a feller sprung up from a 


clump uv bushes, yelled ‘ Halt!’ an’ pinted his 
musket stret at me. I mought hev eended ‘im. 
but I reckoned others wus nigh, an’ sides, I nuver 
takes humin life ef I kin holp it; so I sez ter 
‘im: ‘Why, Lord bless me, cumrad’, I didn’t 
seed ye.’ ‘I s'’pose ye didn't. Whot is ye 
doin’ yere?’ sez he. ‘Only pursuin’ a jug o° 
blue ruin I’se out thar hid under a log,’ sez I. 
‘Ye knows it’r agin rule ter tote it inside, but a 
feller must licker.’ ‘Wall, licker up ter-mor- 
rer,’ sez he. ‘We’s got ’ticklar orders ter let 
no ’un out ter-night.’ ‘ Blast the orders,’ sez I. 
*Ye'd loike a swig yerself.’ ‘ Wall, I would, 


sez he. ‘Wull ye go snacks?’ ‘Yas,’ sez I; 
‘an’ guv ye chock-heapin’ measure, fur I must 


hev some o’ thet afore mornin’.’ Thet brung 
him, an’ I piked off for the ruin. (It warn't 
thar, ye knows—I nuver totch the dingnation 
stuff.) Ye'd better b’lieve the grass didn't grow 
under my feet when onst I got inter the woods. 
I plumbed my coorse by the stars an’ made ten 
right smart miles in no time. 

‘I'd got ter be right wall tuckered out by 
thet time. SoI put fur a piece uv timber, lay 
down under a tree, an’ went ter sleep. I must 
hev slept mighty sound till ‘long ’bout mornin’, 
when I woke up. Then I luck’d all round an’ 
seed nuthin’, but I yered—not a mile off—the 
hounds a bayin’ away loike a young thunder- 
gust. I luck’d at the ’volver I'd stole from the 
soger, seed it war all right, an’ then clumb a 
tree. "Bout so quick as it takes ter tell it the 
hounds—two ’mazin’ fine critters, wuth a hun- 
‘red an’ fifty apiece—wus on me. I run my 
eye ‘long the pistol-barr’l an’ let drive. It tuck 
jest two shots ter kill em. I know’d the Se- 
cesh wus a follerin’ the dogs, so ye'd better 
b’lieve I made purty tall racin’ time till I got 
ter the eend uv the timber. 

“ Jest at night I run agin some darkeys, who 
guy me suthin ter eat, an’ nothin’ more happin’d 
‘fore the next night, when I come in sight o’ 
home. I got ter the edge uv the woods, on the 
hill jest ahind uv my barn, "bout a hour by sun; 
but I darn’t go down, fur, ye knows, the house 
stood in a clarin’, an’ some uv the varmunts 
mought be a watchin’ fur me. I lay thar till it 
war thick dark, an’ then I crept ter the rar 
door. I listened; an’ whot d'ye s’pose I yered ? 
Sally a prayin’—an’ prayin’ fur me, so ’arnest 
an’ so tender loike, thet I sot down on the door- 
step an’ cried loike a child—I did. 

‘* She telled the Lord how much I war to har; 
how she'd a loved me uver sense she'd a fust seed 
me; how ‘fore har father, or mother, or even 











the chillen, she loved me; how she'd tried ter 
make me love Him; how she know’d thet, way 
down in my heart, I did love Him, though I 
didn’t say so, "case men doan’t speak out ’bout 
sech things loike wimmin does. An’ she telled 
Him how she hed tried ter do His will; tried 
ter be one on His raal chillen; an’ she telled 
Him He hed promised not ter lay onter His chil- 
jn no more’n they could b’ar, an’ she couldn't 
b'ar ter hev me hung up as ef I war a traitor: 
thet she could part wuth me if it war best; thet 
she could see me die, an’ not weep a tear, ef I 
could only die loike a man, wuth a musket in 
my hand, a doin’ suthin’ for my kentry. Then 
she prayed Him ter send me back ter har fur 
jest one day, so she mought ax me once more 
ter love Him—an’ she know’d I would love Him 
ef she axed me agin—an’ she said ef He’d only 
do thet, she’d—much as she loved me—she’d 
send me away, an’ guv me all up ter Him an’ 
the kentry fur uver! 

“TI couldn’t stand no more, soI opened the 
door, drapped onter my knees, tuck har inter 
arms, lay my head on har shoulder, an’ 
ed out: ‘The Lord hes yered ye, Sally! I 
wull love Him! I wull be worthy of sech love 
as ye’s guv'n me, Sally!’” 

He paused for a moment, and covered his 
fuce with his hands. When he spoke again there 
was a softness and tenderness in his tone that I 
never heard in the voice of but one other man. 

‘‘Sense thet minnit this. yerth hes been an- 
other yerth ter me; an’ though I’se lost uvery 
thin’, though I hes no home, though night arter 
night I sleeps out in the cold an’ the wet, a scout- 
in’, though my wife an’ chillen is scattered, 
though nigh uvery day I’se in danger uv the 
gallus, though I’se been roped ter a tree ter die 
loike a dog, though a thousand bullets hes yelled 
death in my yeres, though I’se seed my only boy 
shot down afore my vury 2yes, an’ I not able ter 
speak ter him, ter guv him a mossel uv comfort, 
or ter yere his last word, I’se hed suthin allers 
yere (laying his hand on his heart) thet hes helt 
me up, an’ made me luck death in the face as ef 
I loved it. An’ ef ye hain’t got thet, no matter 
whot else ye’s got, no matter whot money, or 
larnin’, or friends, ye’s pore—porer nur I ar!” 

I made no reply, and after a short silence he 
resumed his story. 

** Jake—thet war my boy—ye remember him, 
ye hed him on yer knee—he war eighteen an’ a 
man grow’d then: wall, Jake an’ me made up 
our minds ter pike fur the Union lines ter onst. 
Sally war all night a cookin’ fur us, an’ we a 
gittin’ the arms an’ fixin’s a ready—we hed lots 
0’ them b’longin’ ter the Guards, hid away in a 
panel uy the wall—an’ the next day, meanin’ 
ter start jest arter sunset, we laid down fur 
some sleepin’. Nigh onter dark, Black Jake, 
who war a watchin’, come rushin’ inter the house, 
sayin’ the Secesh was a comin’. Thar wus only 











twenty on ’em, he said, an’ one wus drunk an’; 


didn’t count fur nuthin’, so we detarmined ter 
meet ’em. We tuck our stands nigh the door, 
each on us men—Black Jake, the boy, an’ me 
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—wuth a Derringer in his pocket, two ‘volvers 
in his belt, an’ a bowie-knife in the breast 
his waiscoat, an’ the wimmin wuth a ‘volver in 
each hand, an’ waited fur ’em. Half a dozen 
on ’em went round ter the r’ar, an’ the rest come 
at the front door, yellin’ out: 





but we reckons yer husban’ are yere, an’ we must 
sarch the house. We hes orders ter take Lim.’ 

“*T opened the door stret off, an’ steppin’ 
Jown onter the piazzer—Black Jake an’ the boy 
ter my back, an’ the wimmin’ ter the winder—I 
sez ter ’em, 

“*¢ Wall, I’se yere. Take me ef ye kin!’ 

** They was fourteen on ‘em, uvery man wuth 
a musket, but they darn’t lifta leg! They w 
cowards. It’r nuthin’ but a good cause tl 
guvs a man courage—makes him Juck death in 
the face as ef he loved it. 

‘* Wall, they begun ter parley. ‘We doan’t 
want ter shed no blood,’ said the leftenant; ‘bat 
we’s orders ter take ye, Mister Smith, an’ ye'd 
better go wuth us, peaceable loike.’ 

** «7 sha’n’t go wuth ye peaceable loike, nur 
no other how,’ sez I; ‘fur ye’s a pack o’ howl- 





in’ thieves an’ traitors as no decent man ‘ud 


seed in company uv. Ye disgraces the green 
yerth ye walks on, an’ ef ye doan’t git off uv m) 
sheer uv it, in less nur no time, I'll send ye— 
though it’r agin my principles ter take humin 
life—whar ye'll git yer desarts, sartin.’ 

‘*Then the leftenant he begun ter parle: 
agin, but I pinted my ’volver at him, an’ telled 
him he’d better be a moseyin’ sudden. Sayin’ 
he’d ’port ter his cunnel, he done it. 

‘We know’d a hun’red on ’em ‘ud be thar in 
no time, so, soon as they was out o’ sight, tl 
boy an’ me, leavin’ Black Jake ter luck arter t 
wimmin, struck a stret line fur the timber. We 
hedn’t got more’n four mile—ter the top uv the 
tall summit ter the r’ar uv Richmond—afore, 
luckin’ back, we seed my house an’ barns all a 
blazin’!' The Heaven defyin’ villuns hed come 
back—shot Jake down in cold blood, druv my 
wife an’ darter out o’ doors, an’ burnt all I hed 
ter the ground! We seed the fire, but 1 
knowin’ whot else hed happin’d, an’ not be 
able ter do nothin,’ we piked on inter the woods. 

“We traviled all thet night through the 
timber, an’ jest at sundown uv the next d 
come ter a clarin’s We wus mighty tired, but 
*twouldn’t do ter sleep thar, fur the trees wus 
nigh a rod asunder; so we luck’d round, an’ on 
t’other side uv the road, not half a mile off, seed 
‘bout a acre uv laurel bush—ye knows whot them 
is, some on ‘em so thick a dog karn’t git throug 
‘em. Jake war tireder nur I war, an’ he said ter 
me, ‘Dad,’ sez he, ‘let us git under kiver ter 
onst. I feels loike I couldn’t stand up no 
longer.’ It wus fool-hardy loike, fur the sun 
warn’t clar down, but I couldn’t b’ar ter see the 
boy so, an’, agin my judgment, we went down 
the road ter the laurels. We lay thar till morn- 
in’, an’ slep’ so sound thet I reckon ef forty 
yerthquakes hed shuck the yerth they wouldn't 
hey woked us. Soon as sun-up Jake riz an’ 
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went ter the edge uv the thicket ter rekonnoitter. | 


He hedn’t stood thar five minnits—right in plain 
sight, an’ not more’n two hun'red rods frum me 
—afore I yered a shot, an’ seed the pore boy 
throw up his arms an’ fall ter the ground. In 
less nur no time fifty Secesh wus on him. I 
war springin’ up ter go ter him, when suthin’ 
tuck me by the shoulder, helt me back, an’ said 
ter me, ‘Ye karn’t do nothin’ fur him. Leave 
‘im ter the Lord. Save yerself fur the kentry.’ 
It went agin natur’, but it ‘peared the Lord’s 
voice, so I crouched down agin ’mong the bushes. 
I nuver know’d whot it war thet saved me till 
nigh a y’ar arterwuds. Then I tuck thet leften- 
ant pris’ner—I could hev shot him, but I guv 
him his life ter repent in, an’ he done it: he’sa 
decent man now, b’longin’ ter Cunnel Johnson’s 
rigiment. Wall, I tuck him, an’ he said ter 
me, ‘I wus aside uy thet pore boy when he war 
dyin’. He turned his eyes onter me jest as he 
war goin’, an’ he said, ‘‘ Ye karn’t kotch him! 
Ile’s out o’ the bush! Ha! ha!”’ He said 
thet, and died. ‘Ter save me, died wuth a lie 
on his lips! Does ye b'lieve the Lord laid thet 
agin him ?” 

**No, no! 
action.” 

‘It "pears so ter me, but it war loike the boy. 
He war allers furgettin’ himself, an’ thinkin’ uv 
other folk. He war all—all the pride uv my 
life—him an’ Sally—but it pleased the Lord ter 
tuck him afore me—but only fur a time—only 
fur a time—’fore long I shill hey him agin—agin 
—up thar—up thar!” 

His emotion choked his utterance for a while. 
When he resumed, he said, 

** At the eend uv a fortni't, trav’lin’ by night 
an’ sleepin’ by day, an’ livin’ on the darkeys 
when my fixin’s guv out, I got inter the Union 
lines *bove Nashville.” 

‘* And what became of your wife and daugh- 
ter?” I asked. 

“Lettle Sally went ter har sister. My wife 
walked eighty mile ter har father’s. He’s one 
on yer quality folk, an’ a durned old Secesh, 
but he’s got humin natur’ in him, an’ Sally’s 
safe thar. I’se seed har twice ter his house. 
The old ‘un he’s know’d ont’t, but he hain’t 
nuver said a word.” 

Bible’s intimate knowledge of the country, 
and acquaintance with the loyal men of the dis- 
trict, induced General Rosecrans to make him a 
scout, and he has performed more actual serv- 
ice to the Union cause than a regiment of men 
in the ranks. Hiding in the woods, or secret- 
ing himself in the houses of his friends by day, 
he sallies forth by night, and, penctrating far 
into the rebel lines, frequently gathers informa- 
tion of great importance to our army. Often 
days without food, sleeping out in the cold and 
the rain, hunted down with blood-hounds, be- 
trayed by pretended friends, waylaid by whole 
regiments, the mark for a thousand rifles, and 
with the gallows ever before him, he goes on in 
his perilous work with a single-hearted devotion 
to his country, and an earnest, child-like reli- 


I am sure not. It was a noble 
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ance on God, that would do houor to the best 
names in history. His scouting adven 
would fill a volume, and read more like a ro. 
mance of the Middle Ages than a matter-of-fact 
history of the present time. 
one, mostly in his own words, 
On one occasion, when about five miles out. 
side of our lines, he came, late at night, upon a 
party of officers making merry at the house of g 
wealthy Secessionist. Riding coolly up to the 
mounted orderly on guard before the doorway. 
he pinioned his arms, thrust a handkerchief into 
his mouth, and led him quietly out of hearing, 
Then bidding him dismount, and tying him to a 
tree, he interrogated his prisoner, and learned 
that the party consisted of nine officers; that 
their arms were piled in the hall, and that on] 
one of them, a surgeon, had a revolver. 
Fastening his horse in ‘‘the timber,” and 
creeping up to the house, he then reconnoitred 
the kitchen premises. The old man—a stout, 
stalwart negro of about fifty—sat dozing in the 
corner, and his wife, a young mulatto woman, 
was cooking wild-fow] over the fire. Opening 
the door, and placing his finger on his lips to 
enjoin silence, Bible beckoned to the woman. 
She came to him, and, looking her full in the 
eye for a moment, he said to her; ‘‘I kin trust 
ye. Wud ye an’ yer old ’un loike ter git out o’ 
the claws uv these durned Secesh ?” 
‘*Yas, yas, Massa,” she replied, ‘‘ we wud. 
We’s Union! We'd loike ter git ’way, Massa!” 
Then awakening her husband, Bible said to 


turae 
tures 


I will narrate but 


him: ‘Uncle, wud ye risk yer life fur yer 
freedom ?” 
‘Ef dar’s a chance, Massa, a right smart 


chance. Dis dark’y tinks a heap ob his life, he 
does, Massa. It ’m ’bout all hem got, but I 
loikes a chance, Massa, a right smart chance.” 

Bible soon convinced the negro that he would 
have a ‘‘right smart chance,” and he consented 
to make the hazardous strike for his freedom. 
Entering the house, he returned in a few mo- 
ments to the scout, confirming the sentinel’s re- 
port: the weapons were reposing quietly in the 
hall, near the doorway, and the officers, very 
much the worse for liquor, were carousing with 
his master in the dining-room. Selecting two 
of the best horses from the stables, Bible di- 
rected the yellow woman to lead them into the 
road, and to bring his own from where it was 
fastened in the woods. Then, with his sooty 
ally, he entered the mansion. Removing the 
arms from the hall, he walked boldly into the 
dining-room. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, pointing his pistols— 
one in each hand—at the rebel officers, ‘‘ ye is 
my pris’ners. Surrender yer shootin’ irons, or 
ye’s dade men.” 

‘* Who are you?” exclaimed one of them, as 
they all sprang to their feet. 

‘*Cunnel Smith, uv the Fust Tennessee Nig- 
ger Regiment—one old black man an’ a yaller 
*ooman,” coolly replied the scout. 

**Go to ,” shouted the surgeon, quickly 
drawing his revolver, and discharging it direct- 
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ly at Bible’s face. The ball grazed the scout’s North Carolina would have heard the axe of 
h .d, cut off a lock of hair just above his ear, master and man falling with alternate strokes 
and lodged in the wall at his back. The report in the depths of the evergreen forest, or he would 
was still sounding through the apartment when have seen the two “‘ camped out” together in the 
, surgeon uttered a wild cry, sprang a few same tent or pine-pole cabin, drinking from the 
et into the air, and fell lifeless to the floor! same gourd—the darkey always after his master 
The negro had shot him. —eating from the same rude table, and sharing 
‘Come, gentlemen, none o’ thet,” said Bible, | the same bed—the cabin floor—in common. So, 
as coolly as if nothing had happened, ‘‘ guv me | too, in Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Western 
the shootin’ iron, and surrender.” Virginia, and Middle and Upper Georgia, Alaba- 
Without more hesitation the colonel handed ma, and Mississippi, he would have seen the 
he scout the fallen man’s pistol, and then they | white and the black plowing side by side, or, 
all, followed by the scout and the negro, marched | bared to the waist, swinging the old-fashioned 
quietly out of the front door. The mulatto wo- | scythe, in good-natured rivalry as to which could 
man, holding the horses, was standing in the cut the broadest swath of yellow wheat or wav- 
highway. ing timothy, or tote the biggest bundle of corn 
“Hitch the nags, my purty gal,” said the|to the evening husking-bee. And when the 
scout, ‘an’ git a coil. An’ ye, gentlemen, sot | evening had come he would have found them 
down, an’ say nothin’—’cept it mought be yer | gathered in the old log-barn, husking, and sing- 
prayers ; but them, I reckon, ye hain’t larned ing, and shouting, and dancing in company, to 
vit.” the tune of “ Ole Virginny,” or ‘* Rose, Rose, 
The negress soon returned with the rope, and | de coal brack Rose,” played by “ old Unele 
while Bible and her husband covered them with | Ned,” who ‘‘had no wool on de top ob his 
their revolvers, she tied the arms of the prison- | head,” but whose skinny fingers, with handy 
ers. When this was done, the scout affixed a | blow, cou/d rap the music out of ** de ole banjo.” 
long rope to the waist of the officer on either sible had got ‘‘ no furder nur prent yit,” and 
flank of the column, and, taking one in his own | fully one half of his class never get so far as 
hand, and giving the other to the negro, cried | that, though the more wealthy, like the father 
out: |of Sally, sometimes give their children what 
“Sogers uv the Fust Tengessee! Mount!” | might be called ‘‘a fair common-school educa- 
The regiment bounded into the saddle, and | tion.” 
in that plight—the planter and the eight cap-| The reason of this is, there are no schools for 
tive officers marching on before, the self-ap- | the common people at the South. Ina village, 
pointed ‘*cunnel” and his chief officer bringing | ten or twenty miles distant, there may be a pre- 
up the rear, and the rest of his command—the | tentious ‘‘ Female College,” or ‘Institute of 
yellow woman—a-stradd/e of a horse between | Learning for Young Men,” where ‘‘ a little La- 
them, they entered the Union lines. | tin and less Greek” is dispensed to the young 
I could fill this article with Bible’s scouting | idea at the rate of four or five hundred dollars 
adventures, but it is my purpose to say only | per annum, but these prices place their “‘ stores 
enough of him to give an idea of his character. | of knowledge” far above the reach of the hard- 
If I have outlined that distinctly the reader has | toiling farmer. Only in Tennessee, so far as I 
perceived that he is brave, simple-hearted, out- | know, are there any free schools, and the scanty 
spoken, hospitable, enterprising, industrious, loy- | State allowance which formerly supported them 
alto liberty, earnest in his convictions—though | was dealt out with a most parsimonious hand. 
ignorantly confounding names with things 
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a | How much light those institutions gave the peo- 
good husband and father, with a talent for brag- ple may be guessed at from the fact that any 
ging, and that quiet humor which flavors charac- | one was qualified to instruct in them who could 
ter as Worcester sauce flavors a good dinner. In| ‘‘ read, write, and do sums in addition.” 
all these particulars he is a representative of his But the fact that a large proportion of the 
class; and his stories and conversation illustrate | Southern farmers have no ‘‘ book-larnin’” is no 
that disposition to magnify every thing—even | evidence against their intelligence. At the North 
himself—and that intensity of nature which leads | if a man has not been to school he knows no- 
the Southerner to do nothing by halves; to throw | thing. The South is more like Greece and 
his whole soul into every thing he undertakes; | Rome, where one might be really educated and 
to be, like Jeremiah’s figs, “if good, very good ; | yet not know how to read and write. Reading 
if bad, not fit to feed the pigs.” |and writing at the South is considered some- 
At the outset of Bible’s career he had but one | thing like playing on the piano at the North— 
slave—poor Jake, who was “faithful unto death” | an accomplishment rather than a necessary. 
—and the farmers of his class seldom own more | The men of this class, of the better order, how- 
than one, and generally they have none at all. | ever (as in the case of Bible Smith and the fa- 
In rare instances, however, the more industri- | ther of Thomas Jefferson), almost always marry 
ous acquire five or ten; but whether they have | above them, so that not unfrequently the wife 
many or few they work side by side with them | reads while the husband can not ; of course the 
in the fields, and treat them very much as the | children have the advantage of the mother’s ed- 
Northern farmer treats his hired workmen. ucation, and, therefore, the class is constantly 


Before the war the traveler in the interior of | rising. They have also a sort of innate faculty 
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for culture and gentlemanliness, and this makes 
a little ‘‘ book-breedin’” go a long ways. 

But as the Southern farmer can not read, he 
is forced to derive his knowledge of current 
events and political affairs from his wealthier 
neighbor who can read, and who is sure to be a 
slave-owner. At a political barbecue, or a court- 
day gathering, he may hear, once or twice in 
the year, the two sides of every national ques- 
tion but the, to him, all-important one of slav- 
ery. If that subject is at all touched upon on 
such occasions, it is shown to be of divine origin 
—dating back to the time when Ham first cast 
a black shadow across his looking-glass, and 
only to end when the skins of his descendants 
no longer wear mourning for their forefather’s 
sin. ‘Thus instructed, is it strange the Southern 
farmer deems slavery altogether lovelier than 
freedom? What does he know of real free- 
dom? What does he know of what it has done 
for the poor man at the North? Nothing. He 
never saw a Northern man in all his life, ex- 
cept, it may be, a Yankee peddler. If the South- 
ern workingman knew what freedom is; if he 
knew how it has built a free school at every 
Northern cross-road ; how the Northern laborer 
is comparatively rich, while he is wretchedly 
poor; how the Northern farmer has a comfort- 
able house for himself and outbuildings for his 
cattle, while he lodges in a mud-chinked hovel, 
and stables his cows in the woods; how the 
Northern farmer is respected and honored be- 
cause he labors, while he is looked down upon 
and despised for doing the same thing; if he 
knew all this, would he not crush slavery and 
end the rebellion in a day? Hewould. And 
slavery will not be effectually crushed, or the 
rebellion ended, until he does know it. We 
may overrun the South, we may makc its fields 
a desolation, and its cities heaps of ruin, but 
until we reach the reason and the hearts of 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 20th of April.—The 
proceedings in Congress have not possessed 
special interest. Much of the time has been spent 
in debate concerning the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and the measures proper to be employed 
in suppressing the rebellion. On April 8th the Sen- 


| cruelty, or accidental causes. 
ate passed a bill prohibiting gold-gambling, and de- 


ate passed the joint resolution amending the Con- | 


stitution, as follows: ‘‘ Arr. XIIL. Sec. 1. Neither 


| propriation bill, with an amendment restoring the 


slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- | 


ishment for crime, of which the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 


States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.— | 


Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
Article by appropriate legislation.” This must be 


passed by the House, signed by the President, and | 


ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, when it will become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. On April 12th Mr. Sumner introduced a bill | 


|a volcano, whose red-hot lava may at any hy 


es 
these men, we shall stand ever on thee Crater of 





again burst forth and deluge the land w ith tins 
and fire! 

But how—while every able-bodied Souther 
man is in the army—can we reach these people ' 
By fighting them with a sword i In one hand a 
a Union newspaper in the other—by givi; 
them ideas as well as bullets. By scatter; 
loyal publications broadcast over the conq: 
districts, and by starting a free press wherey 
we hold a foot of Southern soil. If the me 
are away in the army, the women will be a; 
home, and will read these things, and that wil] 
be enough. If we convert them, 
saved. Woman, in this century, is every whey 
that ‘‘power behind the throne” which is mig] 
ier than the throne itself, and the Southern wo- 
men have been, and are, the mainspring of this 
rebellion. Every dollar thus planted in th 
South would spring up a man, in tattered | 
and ragged butternuts, it might be, but stil] 
a man, hardy, earnest, brave—who for what bh 
thought was right would march straight vy 
the cannon’s mouth, and meet death ‘as if 
loved it.” 

I have failed of my purpose in writing this 
article if I have not shown that the great body 
of “poor Southern whites” are an honest, in- 
dustrious, enterprising, brave, and liberty-] 
ing people, who need only to know the tru 
issues of this contest to become the firm friends 
and supporters of the Union. Henceforth they 
must be the real South. We must enlighten 
and elevate them. Only in that way can we y 
root the despotic power of the aristocracy, and 
plant in the South a loyal element which will 
make it one with the North in interest and i 
feeling. Only in that way can we secure last- 
ing peace, and freedom, and Union, to our dis- 
tracted country. 


the country js 
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On the 16th the Sen- 
signed especially to put an end to time-sales, under 
a penalty of $1000 for each offense. This action 
was induced by the course of speculators in forcing 
gold to the enormous figure of 190, and depressing 
Government securities.—Other general bills passed 
by the Senate were the following: The Naval Ap- 
Naval Academy to Annapolis, Maryland ; to carry 
into effect the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the final settlement of the claims 
of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company; giving the Revolutionary soldiers an 
additional bounty of 100; to provide a temporary 
government for the Territory of Montana, with a 
section allowing all persons, of whatever color, to 
vote, to which the House subsequently disagreed. 
—On April 4 the House unanimously adopted the 








to establish a Bureau of Freedmen, with a commis- | following resolution: ‘* Resolved, That the Congress 
sioner and clerks, the bureau to guard the interests | of the United States are unwilling by silence to 
of freedmen against loss or failure from cupidity, | leave the nations of the world under the impression 
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that they are indifferent spectators of the deplorable 
events now transpiring in the republic of Mexico; 
Therefore they think it fit to declare that it does 
not accord with the people of the United States to 
acknowledge a Monarchical Government erected on 
the ruins of any Republican Government in Ameri- 
ca under the auspices of any European Power.” On 
the 8th, in the course of debate, Alexander Long, a 
representative in Congress from the Second Districi 
of Ohio, declared himself in favor of recognizing the 
independent nationality of the Confederates, avow- 
ing other sentiments regarded as offensive to the 
} yyal sentiment of the country. On the 9th, Speak- 
er Colfax offered a resolution for the expulsion of 
Mr. Long. This led to a debate extending over 
five days, during which the greatest excitement 
I revailed. Finally, on the 14th, the resolution was 
modified so as to declare Mr. Long “‘an unworthy 
member of the House,” and in that form was pass- 
ed: 80 to 70. During the debate Mr. Harris, of 
Maryland, expressed approval of Mr. Long’s senti- 
ments, and was also censured by a vote of 92 to 18. 
Mr. Fernando Wood, during the same debate, said 
that he agreed perfectly with Mr. Long, that he 
would prefer recognition as an alternative rather 
than that the people of the South should be subju- 
gated and exterminated.—Among the bills passed 
by the House are the following: to establish an 
ocean mail-steamship line between the United States 
and Brazil; to establish a postal money-order sys- 
tem: te authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge over the falls of the Ohio, near Louisville, 
Kentucky. The National Bank act, after mature 
consideration, was also passed. The bill confines 
the entire notes for circulation issued under this act 
to $300,000,000 ; every association may charge on 
any loan or discount seven per cent. interest ; and no 
association shall have a less capital than $100,000, 
nor less than $200,000 if in a city of more than 50,000 
inhabitants. 

Military operations have continued with some 
activity during the month. The Red River Cam- 
paign has not been attended with entire success, 
On the 26th of March a fight took place at Cane 
River, thirty miles above Alexandria, where the 
armies of Generals Banks and Smith united, between 
some of General Smith’s forces, consisting of 6000 
infantry and one brigade of cavalry, and General 
Dick Taylor's Confederate army, estimated at 12,000, 
posted in an advantageous position. The fight last- 
ed three hours, when the enemy gave way, with a 
loss of 200 in killed ang wounded and 500 prisoners. 
The Federal loss was 18 killed and 60 wounded. 
General Smith at once pushed forward in pursuit. 
Meanwhile Confederate deserters have come into 
our lines in large numbers, and within a fortnight 
after our occupation of Alexandria 900 negroes en- 
tered the place and claimed the protection of the 
Federal flag. Some five hundred citizens have 
taken the oath under the Amnesty proclamation, and 
on the 4th of April a large Union meeting was held, at 
which strong anti-slavery sentiments were avowed. 
On the 6th of April the army left Grand Ecore, a 
point sixty miles above Alexandria, the cavalry in 
the advance. On the &th, after driving the enemy 
two days, the cavalry were confronted by an over- 
whelming Confederate Force at Pleasant Hill, fifty 
miles cast of Shreveport, and a large body of in- 
fantry hurrying forward a stubborn battle ensued, 
resulting in the defeat of our entire force, the cav- 
alry being seized with panic and sweeping the in- 
fantry with them from the field. Finally, however, 
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the Nineteenth Army Corps, with 7000 men, came 
up, and succeeded in checking the enemy, enabling; 
all our trains except those of the cavalry to escape. 
Our total loss was from 1200 to 1500; that of the 
enemy was over 1500. General Stone, of General 
Banks’s staff, had direction of the battle. On the 
9th General A. J. Smith, with the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, again engaged the enemy, and defeated 
them, capturing 2000 prisoners and 20 cannon. The 





Confederate Generals Morton and Parsons were 
killed. After the first day’s fight General Banks, 
being short of rations, sent word to Admiral Porter 
to return with the fleet, which had advanced to 
within eighty miles of Shreveport, and was prepar- 
ing to’blow up the steamer at New-Falls City which 
the Confederates had sunk in the Channel. On 
the way down the fleet was attacked by large num- 
bers of the enc my on both sides of the river, who 
attempted to capture the transports. A fight en- 
sued between the gun-boats and Confederates, in 
which the latter were repulsed, with 500 or 600 
killed and a large number wounded, while none on 
the gun-boats were injured. General Greene, com- 
manding the enemy in this action, had his head 
blown off by a shell. 

In Texas there have been some movements of 
importance. Indianola was evacuated on the 13th 
of March, the troops taking the land route and cross- 
ing the bayous by pontoon ferries. In doing so 34 
men were drowned by the swamping of boats. Sub- 
sequently to this evacuation a force of 4000 Fed- 
eral cavalry oce upied Eagle Pass, 400 miles above 
Brownsville, and the outlet of a Confederate high- 
way, by which cotton and other articles have been 
run into Mexico. About the same time Corpus 
Christi, at the mouth of Nueces Bay, was reoccu- 
pied by our troops, who captured 1000 Confederates 
stationed at that point, together with immense 
quantities of cotton. The movements in the Red 
River, in connection with those of General Steele, 
who has advanced beyond Arkadelphia, in South- 
western Arkansas, with a force of 30,000 men, must 
have an important bearing not only on the Confed- 
erate occupation of Texas, but on the entire situa- 
tion in the Trans-Mississippi Department. The en- 
emy will find it impossible long to hold out against 
the heavy columns moving against them. General 
Steele, in his advance, fought two considerable en- 
gagements with the enemy, in both of which they 
were defeated with loss. 

Active preparations for the opening of the cam- 
paign are still going on in the Army of the Potomac. 
The Eleventh and Twelfth Corps have been consol- 
idated under the title of the Twentieth Corps, and 
Major-General Hooker assigned to the command ; 
Major-General Howard has taken command of the 
Fourth, relieving General Gordon Granger; and 
General Slocum is to report to General Sherman. 
On the &th of April an order was issued by General 
Grant ordering all civilians, sutlers, and their em- 
ployés to the rear, with all property for which there 
was no transportation. By the same order furloughs 
were stopped. During the month Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Grant visited Fortress Monroe, Annapolis, and 
other points, and by personal observation informed 
himself of the condition of the several departments. 
General William F. Smith has been assigned to 
General Butler's department, and will direct mili- 
tary movements on the Peninsula, which will prob- 
ably be made simultaneously with the advance of 
the Army of the Potomac, which has been largely 
reinforced for the spring campaign. 
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On the 26th of March a small Federal force 
marched from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, to Mount Elba 
and Longview, on the Washita River, destroying 
at the latter place several pontoon bridges, a train 
of thirty-five wagons loaded with camp and garrison 
equipments, ammunition, stores, etc., and capturing 
320 prisoners. On the 30th the same force engaged 
1200 Confederates at Monticello, routing them, and 
capturing a large quantity of small-arms, many 
wagons, and over 300 horses and mules. Our loss 
was but fifteen, and that of the enemy over one 
hundred. The Confederates are still roving about 
some parts of Kentucky and Western Tennessee. 
On the 15th of April the Confederate General Bu- 
ford appeared before Columbus, Kentucky, and de- 
manded the surrender of Fort Halleck, giving five 
hours for the removal of women and children, and 
promising protection to white soldiers (in case of 
surrender), but none to colored troops found in arms. 
Just at that time a steamer arrived from New Or- 
leans with 3000 veterans, on their way home on 
furlough. These were landed with a battery, and 
fighting immediately commenced, Colonel Laurence, 
the Union commander, refusing to listen to the sum- 
mons to surrender. Subsequently the enemy re- 
tired, but threatened for some days to renew the 
attack. 

On the 12th of April the Confederate General For- 
rest appeared before Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi 
River, some seventy miles above Memphis, and sent 
a flag of truce demanding its surrender. This, as 
was a second demand, was refused by Major Booth, 
the Federal commander, when a vigorous attack was 
made by the Confederates, which resulted in the 
surrender of the fort, after several hours’ fighting. 
Major Booth was killed, together with several other 
officers. Upon taking possession of the fort, which 
had only a garrison of 600, the Confederates com- 
menced an indiscriminate butchery, not only of the 
soldiers—black and white—but of the women and 
children, killing in all some 400 persons, mutilating 
the dead, cruelly bayoneting the wounded on the 
field, and shooting some of them in the hospitals. 
The negroes, against whom the Confederates cherish 
a deep animosity, were treated with particular indig- 
nity. Five were buried alive. Six guns were cap- 
tured by the Confederates and carried off, including 
two 10-pounder Parrots and two 12-pounder how- 
itzers. A large amount of stores was destroyed or 
carried away. In other parts of the field operations 
have been without importance. Both sides appear 
to be preparing for the grand struggle of the sum- 
mer, in which the vital question of the time is to be 
finally decided. 

The spring elections in Connecticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, Missouri, New Jersey, and other States, show 
heavy Union gains. In Maryland and Louisiana 
the elections for delegates to State Constitutional 
Conventions were carried by the friends of uncon- 
ditional emancipation ; and in both States slavery 
will soon be abolished by constitutional amend- 
ments. The Louisiana Convention met in New 
Orleans on the 6th of April. 

EUROPE. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question remains with- 
out material change. Hostilities have been con- 
tinued during the month, but without any definite 
result. The siege of Dippel has been persisted in 
by the Prussians, who have, however, been several 
times repulsed—once in a grand assault all along 
the line. Their progress toward the reduction of 
the place amounted, at the latest dates, merely to 
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the opening of the first siege parallel. It was cai) 
an effort would be made to flank the position. T),,. 
town of Sonderburg has been bombarded and I 


artly 
destroyed by the Prussians. . 


In the siege of Frede. 
ricia the Austrians, failing to accomplish any satis. 
factory results, for a time suspended active opera- 
tions, but were preparing at the close of Marc} t 
renew them. The strength of the Prussian ary, at 
Diippel, at the last accounts, was 40,000 men: ‘t} 
Austro-Prussian corps, which has invested Frederj. 
cia, consisted of 16,000 men; and about 8000 were 
in the northern part of Jutland. The repulses sus. 
tained by the Germans at Dippel and Fredericia ar; 
represented to have given fresh encouragement ¢ 
the Danes, who display the most robust contidence 
in their cause and themselves. The King main. 
tains his original resolute attitude, declaring that, 
while he desires peace, he will never submit to hu- 
miliation. The negotiations for a Conference in 
London were still going on, but doubts are enter. 
tained whether any solution of the complication 
will be reached. All the Powers, however, will 
probably participate. At the close of the Norwe- 
gian Storthing the King, in his speech, said that 
Sweden, jointly with the other Powers, would en- 
deavor to obtain peace, but, at the same time, was 
prepared to render assistance to Denmark against 
an overpowering force. 

The Poland troubles continue, and several 
gagements between the insurgents and the Rus 
have taken place. The Polish peasants have issue 
a manifesto against the Czar. The paper contains 
a programme of organization for the raising of a 
peasant army of a million of men, from the ages of 
sixteen to sixty, who are to assault Warsaw and 
the other Polish cities held by the Russians. 

Hungary is also excited by renewed revolution- 
ary agitation. A military organization is said to be 
forming on the basis of a former regimental list of 
the National Guards. 

Garibaldi has arrived in England, and been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

In the English House of Lords, on the Sth of 
April. the Marquis of Clanricarde moved for the 


correspondence with the Confederate States in ref- 
erence to the removal of the British consuls from 
Southern ports and the enlistment of English sub- 
jects in the rebel army. Earl Russell agreed to 
the motion, the words ‘‘ so-called” being inserted 
before ‘‘ Confederate States,” lest it should be im- 
agined that Parliament had recognized the Confed- 
eracy. The Heuse of Lordsghas decided against the 
crown in the Alerandra case, and the vessel would 
be restored to her owners. Mr. Stansfeld, M.?., 
has resigned his seat in the British Cabinet, in con- 
sequence of the French official repetition of his com- 
plicity with Mazzini and Grecco in the conspiracy 
against Napoleon’s life. Lord Palmerston, speak- 
ing on the subject, said that the ‘ personal” and 
‘dynastic safety” of Napoleon were essential to the 
best interests of Europe. 
JAPAN. 

A new Embassy from Japan has arrived at Suez. 
The embassy will visit Paris, and apologize to the 
Emperor for the misdeeds of the Tycoon; and will 
then proceed to London, Vienna, and also to Switz- 
erland. It is noteworthy that while European 
Powers are constantly involved in difficulties of 
some sort with the Japanese, the American Govern- 
ment, without any sacrifice of principle or interest, 
maintains perfectly peaceful relations. During the 
present year Mr. Pruyn, the United States Minis- 
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ter, has negotiate d a treaty with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment which considerably enlarges the facilities 
for commerce between the two countries. It was 
signed at Yeddo on the 28th of January, and pro- 
vides that the articles used in the preparation and 
pac king of teas shall be free of duty ; that the fol- 
lowing articles shall be admitted at the reduced duty 
of five per cent: Machines and machinery, drugs 
and medicines [except opium], iron, in pigs or bars ; 
sheet-iron and iron wire, tin plate, white sugars, in 
loaves or crushed; glass and glass-ware, clocks and 
watches, watch-chains, wines, malted and spirituous 
liquors ; and that the citizens of the United States 
importing or exporting goods shall always pay the 
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Journal of th » Discove ry of the Source of the Nile, 
by Joux Hanninc SrPeKE. We have already 
spoken at length of this the latest and one of the 
most valuable of the contributions which have with- 
in ten years been made to our knowledye of the 
African continent. We refer to the work here 
mainly for the purpose of giving a brief outline of 
the results of modern explorations in Africa. Barth, 
starting in 1849 from Tunis, after some preliminary 
travels in the northern portion, struck due south- 
ward, passing through the northern desert, and 
reaching the fertile region around Lake Tsad and 
the country drained by the Niger. Southward he 
went to about the latitude of ten degrees north of 
the equator, westward to Timbuctoo in about longi- 
tude five degrees west of Greenwich. The region 
over which his researches extend is about thirty de- 
grees from east to west, and the same number north 
and south, embracing one-third of the territory of 
the continent. Though written in a somewhat hard 
and dry manner, his three large voiumes abound 
with minute information as to the geography, pro- 
duetions, ethnology, and history of what, for the 
want of a better term, may be styled the civilized 
part of Africa. It will probably be long before any 
notable additions will be made to his work, which 
for the present is the great store-house of material 
for our knowledge of that portion of Central Africa 
down to about four degrees north of the equator. 
Livingstone, about the same time, after a long resi- 
dence in the great southern desert, set out on his 
great expedition across the continent. He describes 
mainly the central portion lying between the par- 
allels of ten and twenty degrees south latitude; 
though his inquiries extended to within four de- 
grees of the equator. The inhabitants of the region 
described by Livingstone differ widely from those 
with whom Barth came in contact. 

Between the region traversed by Barth and that 
gone over by Livingstone lies a tract of about eight 
dexrees in breadth—four on each side of the equator 
—which, with the exception of a narrow line on 
each coast, eastern and western, has until recently 
been wholly unknown. On the eastern belt the 
population has a large infusion of Arab blood. 
Slavery prevails; but few slaves from this shore 
have ever reached America. The western shore is 
the great hive from which the American population 
“of African descent” have involuntarily swarmed. 
Here are Ashanti, Dahomey, and Congo; here are 
the “Grain Coast,” the ‘Ivory Coast,” and the 
** Slave Coast.” The books relating to this region 
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duty fixed thereon, whether such goods are intended 
for their own use or not. 
MEXICO 

Maximilian has not yet been declared Emperor 
of Mexico at the close of this Record. After adjust- 
ing a treaty with Napoleon by which the interest 
of France were secured, a difficulty arose in the Im- 
perial family of Austria respecting the presumptive { 
right of Maximilian to the Austrian crown. This 
difficulty, however, after some negotiation, in which 
a French General who was sent to Vienna for the 
purpose participated, was adjusted, and the final 
announcement of the Archduke’s acceptance of the 
throne of Mexico was daily expected. 


Patires. 


are numerous. The best, by all odds, is that of the 
Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, whose modest volume is 
pronounced by Livingstone to be the best volume 
which he had ever seen relating to the West Coast : 
of Africa. There are but three books of any value | 
upon the interior of this equatorial belt. Paul du 
Chaillu, a naturalist of no inconsiderable acquire- 
ments, who had established himself in trade upon 
the West Coast, made several excursions into the 
interior, almost on the line of the equator. He | 
went about three hundred miles eastward, which 
brought him somewhere about a quarter across tl 
continent from west to east ; a hundred miles on each 
side of the equator would comprise the northern and 
southern limits of his explorations; but within these 
limits he traveled, always on foot, nearly 8000 miles 
through a region wholly unexplored. He is the first 
traveler who professes to giv e from his own observa- 
tion any accounts of the gorilla or of the cannibal 
tribes of the interior. His narrative has been th« 
subject of much discussion, many writers consider 
ing it almost wholly fabulous; but those best qual 
ified to judge are fully convinced of its entire truth- 
fulness. The nearer subsequent travelers approach 
to the scene of his explorations the nearer are th 
character and habits of the people found to corre- : 
spond with Du Chaillu’s descriptions. Burton, start- } 
ing from Zanzibar, on the eastern coast, went a third 
of the distance across the Continent. The line of 
his journey was, however, mainly south of the fifth 
parallel of latitude, and therefore only on the edge 
of the equatorial belt. Still, from the accounts of 
native traders, he was able to gather much new and 
valuable information respecting the Lake Region of 
Central Africa. 

Speke, who had accompanied Burton on this ex- 
pedition, and had discovered the great Lake N’yan- 
za, in which he at once concluded must be found 





the source of the Nile, set out on an independent ex- 
pedition in order to verify the truth of his theory 

He followed his old route due west nearly a thou 

sand miles, then turned directly north, skirting the 
western and northern sides of the lake to its outlet, 
which he ascertained to be a large, and in all prob- 
ability the main, branch of the Nile. This journey 
northward led him for a full thousand miles in a 
straight line through a region never before visited 
by a white man, until he reached Gondokoro, in lat- 
itude five degrees north, the farthest southern limit 
of previous explorers, From thence, following th 

Nile another thousand miles, he reached Khar- 
toom, at the junction of the Blue Nile and the 
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White, fifteen hundred miles from the mouth of the 
river. This journey of Speke’s is probably the 
longest one of pure exploration ever accomplish- 
ed by any private expedition. It has, we think, 
made more positive additions to our stock of knowl- 
edge than any other single expedition. Some En- 
glish critics have endeavored to discredit Speke’s 
claim to having discovered the true source of the 
Nile. There seems little reason to doubt that this 
river receives one, and probably several, large 94 
ents from a direction still further West. But, 
far as our present meagre knowledge of the mondo r- 
raphy of the country enables us to judge, none of 
these can drain a tract sufficiently extensive to give 
rise to a stream so considerable as that which forms 
the outlet of Lake N’vanza. At all events, no fu- 
ture explorations can deprive Speke of the honor of 
having discovered the source of a great, and proba- 
bly the greatest, affluent of the Nile. Apart from 
the geographical and ethnological information which 
it contains, Speke’s Journal is one of the most clear 
and interesting narratives of personal adveriture 
ever written. 

The Southern portion of the African continent, 
from the 35th to the 15th parallels, is of special in- 
terest to the ethnologist and student of natural his- 
tory. With the exception of a few tracts of limit- 
ed extent, which have been seized upon by English 
and Dutch colonists, the whole region is unfitted 
for a residence for civilized man. In the centre is 
an arid desert, as barren as that of Sahara, shading 
off toward each coast into a region which affords 
admirable retreats for wild beasts. The inhabit- 
ants of this whole region are among the lowest of 
the human family. They vary greatly in physical 
character, but mentally and morally bear a close af- 
finity. They lead a miserable life, alternating be- 
tween gluttony and starvation, and are engaged in 
continual wars, the main object of which is to steal 

each other’s cattle, extermination of the owners 
coming in as an inevitable though accidental ad- 
junct. Their country is, however, the paradise of 
hunters; and the best, in fact the only good books 
upon it, have been written by men who have 
gone thither primarily in the capacity of Nimrods, 
though some of these were men of no inconsid- 
erable acquirements. Gordon Cumming led the 
way in this direction some fifteen years ago. His 
book, however, is wholly one of personal adven- 
ture, adding almost nothing to the amount of 
knowledge of the region. His range was on the 
east side of the great Kalahari Desert. Andersson 
comes next: his ground was on the west side. His 
two books, ‘*Lake Ngami” and the “ Okovango 
River,” while they abound in personal adventure, 
embody also much information respecting the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. His discovery of a great 
river, flowing from toward the coast directly into 
the interior of the continent, is of special significance 
in its bearings upon some disputed points of African 
geography. The last writer upon our list of those 
who describe the southern part of Africa is Baldwin, 
whose hunting adventures in the whole region from 
Natal to the Zambesi are excelled by nothing of the 
kind in any language. The incidental information 
given by Baldwin is of considerable scientific value. 

When the great equatorial belt shall have been 
explored, so that we can know the physical charac- 
ter of the water-shed which divides the streams 
which ultimately find their way into the Atlantic, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Mediterranean ; whether 
there is really any mountain range answering es- 


sentially to that known on our maps as the Mount. 
ains of the Moon, dividing the continent of Africa 
nearly on the line of the equator; and when the 
region lying west of Speke’s route, between th, 
basins of Lakes Tsad and N’yanza has been laid 
open, the remaining problems of African geogray hy 
will have been solved. 

Life of Edward Livingston, by Cuarurs Havexs 
Hunt. Livingston’s fame rests mainly upon | 
labors as a jurist. The code which he pr ‘pared for 
the State of Louisiana is acknowledged to be 


a model 
of simplicity, clearness, and humanity, and is t 


source to which may be traced the leading amelio- 
rations which have been made in our penal codes, 
His career as a politician and statesman was als 
distinguished and honorable. At periods, a 
generation apart, he exerted as powerful an influ 
ence as any other man for the preservation of the 
Union. When, almost at the beginning of the Ad 
ministration of the elder Adams. the largest Stat: 
in the Union seemed on the point of adopting th 
heresy of “‘ State Sovereignty,” Livingston, then in 
his early manhood, was one of the most able and 
earnest of the men through whose exertions t! 
maintenance of the Union was the paramount con- 
sideration, was recognized as the fundamental arti- 
cle in the creed of the Democratic party. Forty 
years later, when the doctrine of Nullification again 
threatened the national life, it was to Livingston, 
next after Jackson, that we owe the defeat of the 
attempt. He was the trusted adviser and counsel- 
or of the President, and the author of the famous 
proclamation in which the duty of the Government 
was laid down in terms that no man could mistake 
‘*For what would you exchange your share in the 
advantages and honor of the Union?” said Jack- 
son, in the words of Livingston; *‘for the dream 
of separate independence—a dream interrupted by 
bloody conflicts with your neighbors, and a vile de- 
pendence on a foreign power....But the dictates 
of a high duty oblige me solemnly to announce to 
you that you can not succeed. The laws of the 
United States must be executed. I have no dis- 
cretionary power on the subject. My duty is em- 
phatically pronouneed in the Constitution. Those 
who told you that you might peaceably prevent 
their execution deceived you.. They knew that a 
forcible opposition could alone prevent the execu- 
tion of the laws; and they knew that such opposi- 
tion must be repelled. Their object is disunion; 
disunion by armed force is treason.” To great 
ability and high culture Livingston added the high- 
est personal worth. Mr. Hunt in this work has 
made a welcome addition to American biography. 
(Published by D. Appleton and Company.) 

The Veil Partly Lifted, by W. H. Furness. 
From the title of this work one would naturally be 
led to expect a series of very orthodox essays, hay- 
ing for their object the more complete revelation 
of the Saviour. The author takes as his principle 
the following; namely, that it is not giving such 
extraordinary power to man to suppose him capa- 
ble of detecting the fabulous as it would be to sup- 
pose him capable of producing fables bearing so far 
the semblance of facts as to be incapable of detec- 
tion. He then proceeds on the hypothesis that 
the atonement, as it is understood among orthodox 
Christians, is a human fabrication. To support this 
ground more fully he adduces the fact that the an- 
cients had likewise their doctrine of the atonement. 
Now the author must admit that both among the 
ancients and among Christians the atonement, so 


two 
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far as it has been believed in at all, has so far worn 


a veritable fact to the believer; 


the semblance 
and these, by his own showing, have been the over- 
whelming majority of the hungan race. Well, there 
are some who do not believe. To them it does not 
wear the semblance of truth. What follows from 
» premises? Plainly that man has both the 

wer of fabricating a fable which has the sem- 
lance of truth, and, in addition to this, a certain 
intellectual power which can tear away this sem- 





lance. Mr. Furness looks upon the atonement as 
i fable; Christians generally credit it as a veritable 
ict. The former can no more demonstrate his po- 
sition than the latter. Mr. Furness sees something 
which Christians generally do not see; and they 
ilso see something which he does not. Is the veil 
then lifted? We think not, except to the author 
und those whose visual organs are in sympathy with 
his. We do not mean that these books have no 





effect. This work and Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” are 
calculated to influence men, and they do: they help 
on a skeptical tendency prevalent in the intellectual 
world; but they can not affect the stronger current 
of nature, We look therefore upon works of this 
class with this feeling—that they are characteristic 
of special tendencies and movements that have their 
course, their eddying maelstroms, and sometimes 
their sad shipwrecks, but they are not the wide 
ocean-current that sways the tides of humanity. 
(Published by Ticknor and Fields.) 

{ Populur Hand-Book of the New Testament, by 
GrorGe CummMinG McWuorter. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) In a brief compass this 
volume contains a resumé of the main results of 
the labors of those who have critically investigated 
the subject of the canon of the New Testament. 
The stand-point of the author is that the Scriptures 
are an expression of the mind and will of the Holy 
Ghost, containing or implying all that He deemed 
necessary for man tov know, and wholly free from 
error in faith and practice. In what manner the Di- 
vine Author guided the human instruments through 
whom the revelation was made, ‘‘has not,” in the 
words of the book, ‘* been revealed, and therefore can 
not be defined; yet it may be confidently affirmed 
that the inspiration is plenary, is sufficient, rendering 
the Scriptures the word of God.” Starting from 
this point of the inspiration of some Scripture, the 
author gives a condensed statement of the reasons 
which have led to the reception by the Christian 
world of the various books which form the canon of 
the New Testament, as that Scripture given by the 
inspiration of God. Mr. McWhorter has performed 
with judgment and discretion the task which he 
undertook.—He has also (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, publishers) put forth a volume of Church Es- 
says upon various matters of Christian faith, char- 
acterized by a tone of reverent feeling, and express- 
ed in a pure and graceful style which will commend 
them to every devout reader. 

Daleth: the Homestead of Nations, by Epwarp 
L. Cuark. (Ticknor and Fields, Boston.) This 
beautiful volume of Egyptian travel embodies a se- 
lection from all the results which time has accumu- 
lated—a selection in which history is blended with 
modern discovery : Herodotus shaking hands famil- 
iarly with Belzoni and Champollion. The work is 
not a critical one, nor is it designed to present any 
new material, It is not, however, by any means a 
mere compilation; the taste of the author, and the 
spirit of enthusiasm which animates him through- 
out, gives the buok at the same time an air of fresh- 
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ness and elegance. The style is popular, and the 
interest of the reader is not disturbed by burdensome 
details or technicalities 
ry, which leads the writer to conceits bordering or 


The vague S| irit of poet- 


phantasy, will harm no one, while to a large clas 
readers it will prove a great fascination. 
Private Miles O'Reilly: His Book. Under the 


fantastic garb of poems, speeches, and reflectior 


of 





of a mythical private of the Hibernian persuasic 

are embodied more sound sense, keen suggestions 
and trenchant satire than can be found in the de- 
bates in Congress for a session. The poem on 
**Sambo's Right to be Kilt,” which is to be sung to 
the rollicking tune of the ‘*‘ Low-backed Car,” con- 
tains in three stanzas the whole argument for th« 
employment of colored troops in our army, which 
has been so laboriously and wearingly inflicted upon 
Congress, and spread out on the pages of the Con- 
}, red t< 


gression l Globe—which luc kily nobody is obli 
read. Underlying the apparently reckless hum 

of the mythical Private Miles—who, however, wear 
the well-won shoulder-straps of a Major in the 





army of the Union—is a vein of tender pathos, v 


elevates his book into the realm of true poetr 





Different from this, and yet somewhat akin, is : 
volume of poems entitled Lyrics of a Day. The au- 
dience, ‘fit’ though perhaps ‘* few,” who call 
mind a volume of poems issued some fifteen yea 
ago by Henry H. Browne t, will know who it i 
that in this volume styles himself simply a ‘‘ Vol- 
unteer in the U. S. Service.” Reproduced from th 
earlier volume are a few admirable poems, among 
which is what we think the very best out of a scor 
ot good versions of the wonderful ‘* Dies Ira,” and 
a wild poem, ‘‘Obed the Skipper,” than which a 
poorer has made many a literary reputation. [e- 
sides these re productions there are in this little vol- 
ume quite a score of the most stirring lyrics for which 
the war has given occasion, They were flung by th 
author upon the pages of a dozen periodicals. TH: 
has done well in reclaiming his fugitive offspri 
(Published by George H. Carleton.) 

The National Almanac and Annual Rec rd for { 
Year 1864. For completeness of topics, carefulnes 
of arrangement, and accuracy of statement, tl 
volume comes nearer to perfection than any book 





of its class which we have occasion to consult. It 
will be found absolutely indispensable for any mar 
who wishes to have at hand, ready for consultatic 
a condensed and reliable statement of the material 
facts in the history of the past year. (Published b 

George W. Childs.) 











most important discoveries and improvements in 
the various departments of Science, Industry, and 
Arts. The book is in every way valuable as a 
work for reference and consultation. (Publishe 
by Gould and Lincoln.) 

Villas and Cottages, by Catvert Vaux. Mr 
Vaux was the associate of the late A. J. Downing 
to whom, more than to any other man, is owing th: 
advance which has been made in the rural archi- 
tecture of the Northern States. Mr. Vaux has 
wrought in the spirit of his friend, and his admira- 
ble work contains several designs which are their 
joint production. In this enlarged edition will b« 
found several new designs completely worked out 
besides a great number of illustrations of architect- 
ural details. The designs range from a simple log- 
cottage, which will cost only the labor of the settle: 
toa splendid villa costing $60,000. The majority of 
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the designs are for buildings costing from $1500 to 
#5000, and thus within the means of ordinary farm- 
ers, mechanics, and tradesmen. A great proportion 
of them have been carried into execution in different 
parts of the country, and in these cases the actual 
cost of building is given. The general design and 
the plans for the interior are so carefully given that 
they may be satisfactorily carried out by any clever 
mason and carpenter. The book should be intro- 
duced into every school library; for those who 
now fill the benches in our district schools are they 
who will soon build for themselves, and they should 
be taught in time that, by the exercise of taste and 
judgment, they can put up a dwelling which shall 
combine all the requirements of a home at an ex- 
pense scarcely exceeding that of a mere shelter. In 
fact, one of the most suggestive designs in the book 
is that of a simple log-cottage. It contains nothing 
which an expert woodman could not execute with 
his axe, by a week’s labor beyond that which would 
be required to erect a mere cabin of a single room, 
in which a whole family of men, women, and chil- 
dren eat, drink, sleep, wash, dress and undress all 
together. Some of the cottages which have actually 
been built for from $1500 to $3000 are, though upon 
a small scale, as graceful in exterior and conven- 
ient in interior arrangements as though they had 
cost five times as much. Many of the designs are 
so arranged that they can be enlarged from time to 
time, as the increasing family and means of the 
owner render it desirable and practicable. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Illustrated Horse Management, by Epwarp 
Mayuew. This volume should be in the hands 
of every man who owns or expects to own a horse, 
and he should insist that his groom should read a 
chapter, or at least look at the illustrations, every 
morning. The book shows what an amount of 
wrong is inflicted, sometimes through brutality, 
oftener, we hope, through ignorance, upon the no- 
blest conquest which man has made from the ani- 
mal kingdom. It contains full remarks upon al- 
most every point connected with the management, 
training, and treatment of horses, illustrated to the 
eye in a series of drawings quite as effective as the 
text. (Published by J. B. Lippincott and Com- 
pany.) 

Christian Memorials of the War, by Horatio B. 
Hackerr, D.D. A collection of some hundred and 
fifty anecdotes illustrating the intelligence, earnest- 
ness, Christian principle, and heroism of a large 
class of the soldiers who have gone forth to fight 
the battles of our country. It is safe to say that 
no army ever contained so large a proportion of 
men of virtue and intelligence as that which is now 
enlisted under the flag of the Union. While it can 
not be denied that military life tends, in one direc- 
tion, to loosen the bonds of social life and principle, 
it is equally true that it has also a strong tendency 
—quite as strong, and we think stronger, in the 
opposite direction. Our own army is composed al- 
most wholly of volunteers. Some have undoubt- 
edly volunteered from recklessness or in ignorance ; 
but the great majority, we are persuaded, have en- 
tered the army from motives as exalted as those 
which have led others to missionary service. We 
believe that our army, officers and privates, is, as 
a whole, a fair representative of the virtue and in- 
telligence of the nation. We believe, moreover, 
that the men who went into the army good men 
will, nine times out of ten, leave it better men. If 
any thing were needed to confirm this opinion it 








would be such a collection of anecdotes as this of 
Professor Hackett. We trust that the number of 
them will be multiplied. (Published by Gould ang 
Lincoln.) 

Woman and her Era, by Eviza W. Farnuax 
The idea of this work, as is pompously announced 
by the author, is to demonstrate ‘‘ the Superiority 
of Woman:” not simply, as appears in the course 
of the argument, that she is superior in certain re. 
spects and for certain ends, but that she is absolute. 
ly superior. We say in the outset that in our judg. 
ment the book is every way a bad one: bad in pur- 
pose, bad in tendency, and bad in execution.  T, 
justify our opinion we proceed briefly to lay down 
its leading points, usually in the words of the au- 
thor. The leading argument is thus stated in syl- 
logistic form: ‘ Life is exalted in proportion to its 
Organic and Functional Complexity ; Woman's Or- 
ganism is more Complex and her Totality of Func- 
tion larger than those of any other being inhabiting 
our earth; Therefore her position in the Scale of 
Life is the most exalted—the Sovereign one.” The 
arguments by which the minor proposition is suy- 
ported belong rather to the lecture-room of the 
anatomist than to the library of the non-profession- 
al reader. Michelet should have pondered it before 
writing his ‘‘ L’Amour ;” perhaps, in that case, one 
bad theory might have neutralized a worse one. The 
“Organic Argument” having been presented, the 
‘Religious Argument” follows. From a mass of 
obscure utterances upon this point we extract the 
following, which we present as the best summary 
of the scope of the whole: ‘‘ Organic Superiority is 
in itself proof positive of Super-organic Superiority. 
.... Life is the most advanced which employs, in the 
service of the greatest number of powers, the most 
complex mechanism for the End of Use. We are 
therefore prepared to find in it” [the feminine struc- 
ture] ‘the embodiment of a larger number of pow- 
ers and higher aims in its Use, ....a deeper feeling 
for the Ends of Use, a more abiding faith in and 
loyalty to Development, as the one aim that makes 
life worthy of acceptance, and sweet in its passing 
taste, and on the other hand to see that its failur: 
herein is more fatal and destructive than it is 
in the masculine life. ....The feminine includes 
the masculine, transcending it in both directions.” 
Herein lies the argument of the book, which is 
spread over two volumes of cloudy phrases. The 
final conclusion is reached near the close of the sec- 
ond volume. Here it is: ‘‘ The question of Rights 
settles itself in the true statement of Capacities. 
Rights are narrowest where Capacities are fewest— 
broadest where they are the most numerous. .... It 
is plain, then, as between masculine and feminine, 
where the most expanded circle of Rights will be 
found; and equally plain the absurdity of man, the 
narrower in capacities, assuming to define the sphere 
of Rights for Woman, the broader.” Such is Mrs. 
Farnham’s idea of ‘‘ Woman and her Era.”” We 
trust that it will be long before Woman adopts it. 
(Published by A. J. Davis and Company.) 

Strategy and Tactics, by General G. H. Durovr. 
The author of this book is Chief of the General Staft 
of the Army of Switzerland. It is translated and 
slightly modified by Captain Wm. P. CrarcHrLt, 
lately Professor in the Military Academy at West 
Point. The names of the Author and Translator are 
a sufficient guarantee of the value of the work. It 
is, moreover, published by Mr. D. Van Nostrand, 
whose imprint upon any book relating to military 
affairs is of itself a warrant for its value. 














Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


rJVHE great Fair was the great interest of the 
early Spring. It was proper that the general 
movement for the benefit of the national charity 
- wn as the Sanitary Commission should culmin- 
» in the Fair of the city of New York, which is 
+ chief city, if not a true metropolis ; and coming 

1s it did in the midst of the elections, which were 
lizious indications of the tenacity of the national 
irpose, it served but to make that purpose visible 


t - . 
its humanest form. For the fe: ling whence the 


Commission springs, and the true charm of all these 

ble efforts to help it, is sympathy with the sol- 
ers who are fighting the great battle in the field 
As Mr. Choate well said in his sp ech at the formal 
opening of the Fair in New York, the soldiers, as 
they turn their eyes homeward, will see in this vast 

mbination of industry, and this general and gen- 
erous emulation in heaping up money for their as- 
sistance, the most signal proof of the care and love 

id interest which follow them to the field, and 
cherish them in perpetual remembrance. 

It seemed to be the imposing success of the Fairs 
in Chicago and Boston which immediately inspired 
the movement in New York. It began rather lan- 
ruidly. The prospectus was large and imposing, 

it the response was not at first so promising. It 
was not that sympathy or interest had flagged, but 
that there was a genera 
the precise form which was suggested, and which, to 

of real service, must be of truly metropolitan 
proportions. But as the time approached all doubt 
anished. Gradually every body was drawn into 








shyness in giving to them 


= 


the grand conspiracy. The brains, the fingers, anc 
the purses of faithful men and women throughout 
the city, neighborhood, and State, as well as those 
of our countrymen in foreign lands, were all busy 
with the one object of preparing for a demonstra- 
tion which should be equally worthy of the city and 
the cause. And when the opening day arrived, and, 
under the auspices of the Commanding General of 
the Department, a military parade took place to 
signalize the occasion, its suecess was already se- 
cured, and the imposing spectacle of the parade was 
but emblematic of the triumph. 

Within the last few years there have been many 
remarkable military processions in Broadway. The 
march of the Massachusetts Sixth Regiment on the 
17th of April, 1861, was perhaps the most truly in- 
teresting. That of the Seventh New York Regi- 
ment on the 19th of the same month was the most 
exciting. That of the Twentieth Regiment of 
United States colored troops in the early spring of 
this year was the most significant. But among 
them all the parade of the 4th of April, 1864, was 
not the least memorable ; for the three years since 
the Massachusetts regiment passed one Wednesday 
merning, amidst the doubt and wonder and dismay 
of the spectators, had transformed a parade of our 
citizen soldiers from a curious and pretty pageant 
into a spectacle full of reality and meaning. The 
thousands of men who marched, with waving ban- 
ners and melodious bands, in honor of the opening 
Fair, through the long street packed with people, 
and under the houses and windows and doors and 
balconies swarming with spectators, looked no lon- 
ger like holiday militia, but like soldiers in the 
midst of a tremendous war, who knew that their 
next march might be to the battle-field. The dis- 
tinction between regulars and volunteers had van- 





noble and profuse. 





ished. The soldiers of that day were a corps of the 
great actual army of the people. 

By five o'clock the parade was over, and at s 
the doors of the Fair were opened. A prayer; 
Dr. Holmes’s Army Hymn, nobly sung; a patriot 
speech by General Dix, and an admirable respons 
by Mr. Joseph H. Choate, were all the immediate 
opening ceremonies. That evening, and for many 
days following, the Fair was the great event of the 
city. Every morning its daily history was pub- 
lished, and enormous as the success was, it was 
well deserved. Each department was wonderfully 


complete. There was the finest coliection of pic- 







tures ever gathered in the city. There was th 
most interesting and copious museun 


trophies of the « ountry. There was a 


unsurpas-ed as a museum of things q and rat 
There was a children’s hall—g vast nursery— 
profuse and delightful attraction. There were liv 
ing reproductions of the ancient days in the Knick- 
erbocker Gallery and the Cockloft Summer House. 
There were war-dances by Indians from the Rock 
Mountains; and as the chief substance and business 
of the Fair, there were booths, tables, and counters, 
at which every useful trade was represented, and ev- 
ery article of luxury or necessity could be purchased; 
while a lofty floral temple, blooming with flowers 
and blithe with birds, rose in the centre of the great 
hall. The finest orchestras filled the air with mu- 
sic: and a spacious restaurant, occupying two floors 
f a temporary building erected for the purpose, 
were so incessantly thronged by an eager and merry 
company that, as a wit suggested, its walls should 
have been appropriately tapestried with Gobblin’. 
The episodical attractions were endless. The 
mind of a certain kind of piety could not but see 
with satisfaction that the unspeakable crime of 
raffling was not tolerated; while the generous 
charitable human soul was glad to know that ** sub- 





scriptions” were possible for albums and caskets of 
exquisite sketches by our best artists, which few 
single purses could afford. The expenditure was 
The prices of wares were not 
exorbitant, and the houris and fairies did not hesi- 
tate to give change. The gossip that floated through 
the Fair and beyond took a golden magnificence of 
tone, as when it was whispered that one rich man 
said that he would give as much as any body, anc 
another rich man hearing it, drew his check for a 
hundred thousand dollars. But these rumors in the 
air were unavoidable. They arose naturally out 
of the dazzling profusion and wild elegance of the 
scene, It wasa Saturnalia of chazity and good-feel- 
ing. How could it be too opulent, too extrava- 
gaut? This surpassing flower of sympathy sprung 
from the red battle-field, from the hushed dimness 
of military hospitals, from the pain of wounded 
brothers. Drop, little child, your penny in this 
box. Give, kind Sir, five dollars for this subscrip- 
tion. Pay, dear Madame, a hundred, a thousand, 
for this shawl. They shall soothe the aching brow. 
They shall prop the dying head. Listen! through 
all the music and the murmur and the various splen- 
dor, there is one refrain that continues its ceaseless 
song ; but the greatest of these is charity, 

New York will yet have many a striking spec- 
tacle. Some happy day her bells will ring in a 
Fourth of July which shall dawn over a reunited, 
free, and prosperous people. Many a new anni- 
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versary will arise from the great struggle, and each 
return be hailed with joy. But hardly shall she 
see a nobler sight than this spring saw: when, in 
the midst of the huge struggle for Union, Liberty, 
and Peace, she stretched her hand still wider and 
farther to smooth the sick bed of the soldiers. 

Last April we were talking about the removal 
of Mr. Verplanck from the presidency of the Cen- 
tury Club in this city, on the ground of his openly 
expressed sympathy with the enemies of the coun- 
try. Whoever will take the trouble to turn to our 
pages for April will perceive the manner in which 
we discussed the subject, and the grounds upon 
which we justified it. It seems that there are 
those who do not agree with our view. Indeed, 
one gentleman very plainly says that to assert that 
those who do not sympathize with the Governnient 
in its struggle against the rebellion should be pro- 
scribed in all organizations of whatever character 
is but another methed for asserting that Democrats 
are traitors. Heaven save the mark! It is no 
more another method of saying that than it is of 
saying that all Englishmen are cannibals. 

For let this gentle Sir consider his own words. 
He says as plainly as words can that Democrats 
do not sympathize with the Government. But by 
what right does he confound Democrats with a 
class of men distinctively known as Copperheads ? 
The new president of the Club is quite as good and 
eminent a Democrat as the old. General Dix and 
General Butler are quite as good Democrats as can 
be found, or as ever were found, in the country. 
If the gentleman who makes this extraordinary 
statement is serious, and means to call himself a 
Democrat because he does not sympathize with the 
Government, and by necessary implication does 
sympathize with the rebellion, he misunderstands 
entirely the position which the leading Democrats 
of the country hold, and merely ranks himself with 
the national enemies. That such a gentle Sir should | 
think it eminently unfair to remove Mr. Verplanck | 
from his representative position in a social and lit- 
erary club of men who do sympathize with the Gov- 
ernment is no more surprising than that Mr. Val- 
landigham should commend the old club facetiously 
called “* Union” for not expelling Judah Benjamin. 

The Century Club is not a political body. True. 
Neither is the war a political debate. It is some- 
thing very different. It is the mighty military ef- 
fort of the Government against a desperate conspir- 
acy, which began and continues its work in blood. 
It is an effort in which all faithful citizens are ter- | 
ribly in earnest. But how can any body believe | 
them—how can they believe themselves to be in 
earnest, if in a club for their social relaxation their 
president, or representative man, openly declares | 
that the war is a crime upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment, and that we are all gone to the deuce. 
The sons, friends, brothers of these men are laying 
down their lives. Their homes are desolate; their 
hearts are pierced and broken; but they believe in | 
the cause and in the war. Does any body suppose | 
that they are going to tolerate as their president a | 
man who, by sneering and scoffing on the one side, | 
and open words of sympathy upon the other, is re- | 
ally sustaining the slaughter of their brethren and | 
friends, and that it is to be done under the plea of 
a difference of opinion ? 

Pray, if a club is established for social relaxation, 
and in the heat of a civil war, the Easy Chair, as a | 
member, comes in on some pleasant evening bring- 
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| single seat just inside the door, and so placed that I had to 








ae, 
ing an English Fauteuil or a French Camp-stoal 
in a word, introducing a stranger—and hears })j; 
brother called a fool, and his son a simpleton, ay 
his government knavish or imbecile, and its ey, 
mies right, and its cause contemptible, and its 
course unjustifiable—how much social relaxatio, 
does he derive from his Club? His friends, the 
strangers, naturally and properly estimate the cen 
eral sentiment of society by what they hear gai 
and see to be quietly assented to. Obviously one of 
two things will happen; either the Easy Chair ay 
all who agree with him will be driven from the ( lub, 
or those who cherish and defend the men who i 
massacring their friends will be compelled to ceas: 
to represent the Club. 

This is all that has happened. The Club is not 
so childish as to call sympathy with public enemia 
in arms a political difference of opinion ; nor is jt 
so exquisitely absurd as to consider that sympath 
the distinctive sign ofa Democrat. Indeed the Eas 
Chair’s attention was drawn to this disagreement 
with its views by ‘‘a Democrat of thirty years’ stand- 
ing,” living five hundred miles west of Chicago. 

When the Plague devastated Florence eight cen- 
turies ago, a party of young friends fled from th: 
city to the sunny gardens of Fiesole, and there told 
stories to beguile the time, and to win their mind 
from the sorrow of the city. Perhaps there ai 
some who believe that garden to be the ideal of 
American social club in the midst of this war. 
not so think the Centurions. 








But 
They neither forge 
nor wish to forget, the tremendous struggle in whic 
their hearts are invested, and their future welfare, 


l 


with their children’s, is involved. If an old Revyo- 
lutionary patriot could not comfortably worship in 
a church where the minister prayed for King George, 
how can an American citizen to-day comfortably 
frequent a club in which the President justifies the 
Rebellion ? 


**Dorrpa’s name is legion. The Easy Chair's 
comments upon the occasional rudeness of women 
in the cars have drawn forth a volley of replies, all 
courteous, all interesting, and all flattering, 
ing that his words were considered worthy 
As many of the incidents narrated in them 
ly illustrative of manners, let us consider 
them. One Dorinda says : 


as show- 
a reply 

are real- 
some of 


“T had been paying a visit to some relatives in —— 
County, and my husband not being able to come after me, 
I was obliged to return home alone, My friends accompa- 
nied me to the station, where we met the morning train to 
P——, and one of them had barely time to see me safe in 
the lady's car, when the whistle blew and he rushed to the 
door leaving me ‘alone in crowds to wander on’ and find 
a seat for myself. 

** We had traversed the length of the car when we enter- 
ed, and every seat seemed to be occupied—but I made no 
remark about it. I said I was alone. I was, in one sense 
of the word, but not in another. I had with me a babe of 
nine months old, and the encumbrance of a emall basket. 
an extra shawl, andan umbrella. The cars began to move, 
and I rushed into the first vacant place I saw. It was 2 


ride backward, which always gives me the headache. 

‘+ Opposite me sat a young lady, with her crinoline spread 
over a double seat, who eyed me, baby and bundles, as 
though I had just dropped from the moon, but made no offer 
of assistance. Every time the door was opened, which was 
frequently, the wind blew furiously right on my baby's 
head. I didn’t despair, however, thinking when we next 
atopped I would try again. When the conductor came 
around I asked him to get me another seat as soon as he 
saw one vacant. He said he would, and that was all of it, 
for he never bothered himself about it. So I sat there, 











EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


ne d ur 
- cami stuck between me and the wall, the baby 

nd crowing in my lap, requiring all my strength 
P eaence of mind to keep him out of danger for more 
than half the way home. Ican ire you I was now in a 
very bad humor, and de termined, when the cars stopped 
at the next station, to make a bold push for a seat. The 
lady in front of me, who, after the first stare, had 















young l 
p siatently looked out of the window, utterly oblivious of 
me and my surroundings, now leaned forward and said: 


‘]'ll hand you your things if you want to change seats.’ 
Aa if she di in't know that two hours " 
with this tardy assistance, I succeeded in getting a better 
seat; with the slight drawback of seeing baby’s hat, the 
strings of which were untied, brushed off his head by a 
nasser-by, trampled under foot, and, I thought, carried out 
of the car by the tr 

mistaken in this, however, for a lady picked it up and gave 












ng garments of the ladies. I was 


it tome. It was a knit cap, luckily, or it would have been | had been occupied 


utterly ruined. 
** Now, Monsie 
The 


don’t you think I was victimized ? 


e plenty of gentlemen occupying double seats, 








we 
and, as I am neither old nor ugly, I really think it would 
not have been so disagreeable to them ‘to do the polite.’ 
And the baby wasn't old enough to eat candy, and thus 
soil their clothing in any way. In fact, he was an ex- 
tremely well-behaved baby, as well as a handsome one 
(of course). He did not cry once the whole journey 
through. I am sure I was an ‘object of interest!" Do 
not you think so? The conductor was, undoubtedly, to 
blame: but, as churlishness is his characteristic, nothing 
better is to be expected of him. And as for the young 
lady, I hope, if she ever arrives at the dignity of mater- 
nity, and should be similarly situated, she may meet with 
better luck than I did. 

‘* Now, Sir, you may keep this for your own private pe- 
rusal, or publish it for the edification and improvement 
of Sister ‘ Dorindas’ and uncivil gentlemen. I will s 
however, to the credit of the latter, the above instance is 
the only one in my personal experience. I once went from 
Philadelphia to Weldon, North Carolina, alone, and met 
with courtesy and attention the whole way through.” 















Another Dorinda pleasantly chides the Easy Chair 
for growing churlish; then slides into sarcasm, and 
says that it is never surprising when women are re- 
minded that they are not properly grateful for the 
nameless incessant courtesies they receive from men. 
But we can fearlessly ask this Dorinda whether the 
Easy Chair's remarks justified such a thrust as that. 
She also tells a story: 


“While the stage was waiting at the hotel for passen- 
gers a tired, travel-worn woman, with her traveling-bag 
on one arm, a baby on the other, and another little tod- 
lling child that could scarcely walk unsupported, came to 
getin. She had just reached the high steps when a tall, 
and, had I seen him under other circumstances, I should 
have said gentlemanly-looking man, came from the hotel, 
and, stupidly blind to the woman and her children, strided 
past them, and took his seat next the door, which remain- 
ed open, and before which stood the poor creature with her 
babies and bundles, the high steps of the stage looming up 
like Mont Blanc, and for her, possibly, equally as accessi- 
ble of ascent. Poor thing! she did not possess but two 
arms—how, then, was that little toddler, when both of 
those were full, to be helped up those steps, which, after 
two or three ineffectual attempts, she found it was unable 
toclimbalone? And there, meanwhile, sat my Lord Lofty 
with the child and woman at his very feet, probably concoet- 
ing his next editorial—for he is both minister and editor. 
Immediately opposite him, and equally indif® --nt to the 
demands on their gallantry, sat two v-* 
gentlemen volubly discussing the cham horse-race 
which they were intending to attend, a_d for which pur- 
pose they had taken the stage, as it was to come off a few 
miles from the city on the stage route. At last a young 
lady, who had sat at the far end of the stage quietly read- 
ing until this scene attracted her attention, with burning 
cheeks and indignant face sprang forward with, ‘ Here, Sis, 
let me help you; I see there is no one else.’ And taking 


ed young 


», with my basket under my feet, my shawl in a | the child by the arms, with the woman's satchel 


ed her to a seat. In my opinion that young lady r 
an outrage of ‘the fine laws of behavior,’ to say nothir 
of common kindness. Possibly it may be asked what t 
ness had the woman to travel in so helpless and friendles 











a condition? The answer is ready. Her errand might 
have been a most important one, and she doubtless relic 


n the courtesy and 





kindness of American gentlemen upon 
which our brothers felicitate themselves so gracefully.” 

Still another says, after likewise regretting that 
the Easy Chair should have been so severe : 


‘+ T was once traveli 





g with a lady, a confirmed invalid 
It was an intensely hot day, so we opened the coach wi 
dows, and she, to avoid the cinders that would fly in, rode 
backward. Before we took our seats I carefully surveyed 
the premises, and saw neither satchel, shawl, nor umbrel- 
la—not as much as a walking-stick, to sh« 
1. After we had ridde ir or five miles 
a gentleman came in from another coach, v 
my friend, and with a refreshing coolness, « 
heat of the day, said, ‘Ma lam, you have my 
it.’ It is needless to add it was given him 





w that the seat 








perience. I was coming home alone from a short jour 





In Syracuse we changed cars, and looking after my bag- 
gage made me late in getting a s¢ I walked through 
three coaches, and could find no vacant place, but in the 
fourth there were several with only one ge I 








each; and as not a seat was offered me, I leaned 

the door, feeling @ la Mungo Park before the black woman 
gave him shelter, until fatigue, combined with the head 

ache, obliged me to ask for a seat If I were an old wi 

1, reverence for age should have given me a seat; if I 
y certain years, pity for my forlorn 


m 






were a spinster of v« 


condition should have given me at least half a seat; and 





and pretty, gallantry should have 








‘ Miss, may I offer you a seat?’ I don't live in the met 









olis or in the hub of the universe, still I have iden in 
street car en prssant, I detest them—and I ver’ 
sure I have eeen half a dozen ladies standing, while more 


than that number of gentlemen were sitting. Now, don't 
imagine I think less of American gentlemen than you do, 
I only write to give my experience ; and isn’t the rudeneas 
of sexes exceptional ?”’ 


rrees with the 






Another Dorinda says that she ‘‘ 
tly,” and asks ** \ 
reeable than to claim as her right 
those little civil attentions which sh« wht to re- 





Easy Chair exa 





vy, é 





woman more d 


ceive with graceful kindness ?” 

The Easy Chair accepts all the raps over his 
knuckles administered by almost all his correspond- 
ents, because even what he has now printed will go 
far and be read often, and many a traveler will 
bless the day when he asked counsel of Dorinda. 
He only wishes to exculpate himself so far as to 
say that he did not in his words, any more than in 
his heart, throw more, or insinuate that more should 
be thrown, upon the gentler sex than their own 
responsibility. When one of the Dorindas asks 
‘*Tsn’t the rudeness of the sexes exceptional ?” she 
certainly strikes near the truth. And it would | 
much more exceptional if we only reflected that an 
innumerable cloud of witnesses holds us in full sur- 
vey every time that we are tried, and some one of 
them is watching with peculiar interest and sympa- 
thy to see how we emerge. 

You, for instance, who as you roll along are sit- 
ting alone and skimming this page may presently 
be tried. The pair of ladies will enter; there will 
be no seat; you must decide. Now at least one 
pair of eyes in the car is watching you, whether it 
seems so or not. If your courtesy fails, what says 
vanity? Do you declare that you will do nothing 
upon compulsion? Jack Falstaff said the same. 
Do you say that courtesy ought to be pure and not 
constrained? Very well, what ought selfishness to 





——_ 

















be? Isn't courtesy, even a little mixed in motive, 
better than unadulterated self-indulgence? Come, 
good friend, you will make nothing of it by delay 
or excuse, 
She may be blunt, uncourteous, even surly. 
may insist upon her thanking you if you will. 
there is only one course for you. 


You 
But 


Ix June, when these leaves will put out, the poor 
little Emperor Maximilian ought to have arrived at 
his imperial seat of Mexico. We say poor, not be- 
cause he is a Prince of mean ability, for report most 
highly praises his capacity. But it is a word by | 
which we mean to express the profound doubt which 
overhangs his fate. His coming marks an era in 
the history of this continent. The hand of the Olid 
World upon the New had been relaxed. Taking 
advantage of our troubles the hold has been renewed. 
Is that hold to endure or to be shaken off? Can it | 
endure without peril to this country? Can it be 
shaken off without a menace, and probably a war, 
for which we are ill prepared ? 

These are the questions that play persistent around | 
the ship that brings the voung Emperor to his | 
throne. And who is the Emperor, and what is the 
throne? The throne is Mexican, the Emperor is 
Austrian; and he comes because the Frenchman 
has sent an army to clear the way and hold the 
door open. Would an Austrian be seating himself | 
upon a Mexican throne if the Frenchman had staid | 
at home ? 

The scope of the question has been vaguely glim- | 
mering before the mind of this country ever since 
the war began, but we have only lately felt how 
pressing and critical the movement was becoming. 
Occasionally, during the last three years, the Easy 
Chair has remarked some aspect of the case, but we 
are optimists, we Americans, and we were satisfied 
because France helped us in the Revolution, forget- 
ting that it was hatred of England, not love of 
America, which inspired her action. Perhaps, at 
last, we are more thoroughly roused. At least one 
point must be clear to every man; namely, that a 
division of this Union into two or more powers, each 
of which could be played off against the other, is 
the cardinal necessity of any French-Austrian em- 
pire in Mexico which expects to endure. And since 
France, or Louis Napoleon, who is France for the 
nonce, is the strength of the enterprise, it is inter- 
esting to remember that he has spoken no word of 
sympathy for us since the war began, and has un- 
questionably urged England to interfere ; while we, | 
good innocent souls! have doubled up our fists and 
sworn like the whole Flanders army at John Bull, 
Jean Crapeau slyly stroking his mustache in the 
mean while. 

From the quiet precincts of the Chair we look 
out upon these huge events heralded by tremen- 
dous portents. In the midst of our own war, for 
instance, every member of our House of Represent- 
atives, of every party, who is present when the 
vote is taken, records his name against the French 
scheme ; and those who are absent, on the next day | 
obtain leave to add their names to those of their as- | 
sociates. This unanimity undoubtedly represents 
that of the country, and it certainly does not indi- 
cate either inaction or acquiescence, 


| 


Tue city has been excited during the spring by 
the sudden rise of omnibus fares. From ancient 
times New Yorkers have been trundled from their 
homes to their offices for sixpence, until the city 


You know that you ought to get up. | 


You must get up! | 


| will be the result ? 
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| cars intervened with discomfort and fivepence 
| From the old Brouer four-horse stages, with a a 
| for the conductor by the side of the door, down to 
the present carriage, which is facetiously supposed 
to convey twelve passengers, and where there js q 
constant struggle to thrust the fare through the 
roof (and not out of the door, Dorinda!), the uni- 
form charge has been six cents. And that time. 
honored institution has now fallen! That beacon 
pointing to what orators rhetorically call “the bet. 
ter days of the republic,” has departed in their com. 
pany. One of the “landmarks” has disappeared, 
and New York must pay ten cents for its journey 
up and down Broadway. ‘ 

It will be curious to watch the effect of this ay- 
dacious innovation. 


Our own impression is that it 
is only a sign of insanity. 
precedes sure destruction. It is Czesar’s w rapping 
of the mantle around his form that he may fall with 
dignity. Because it is clear that the one thing 
which must now strike the eye interested in omni- 
buses is the presence of rails at the Battery—the 
great terminus of streets branching off in every d 
rection; rails in Union Square; rails ir Broom 
Street and Barclay; rails across Broadway at 
Bleecker ; rails every where; a universal raillery, 
foreboding the decline of the whole Broadway om- 
nibus system. The Legislature would not, indeed, 
listen to the project of the tunnel or underground 
railroad ; but nevertheless the rails are every where 
closing in upon the old stage routes. New York 


It is the madness which 


| will soon be rail-ridden and ridden upon a rail; and 
| where then will be the time-honored, traditional 


landmark, monument, beacon, and institution, the 
Broadway omnibus? 

These are the reflections which have doubtless 
absorbed the mind devoted to omnibuses as it has 


| contemplated Broadway; and to make what little 


hay may be possible during the small sunshine that 
remains is undoubtedly the intention of this move- 
ment. For while this price is raised to exactly 
double that of the cars, the latter are by charter re- 
stricted to their original fare of five cents. What 
It is a foregone conclusion. 
Many will walk, and be better for it, and the abom- 
inable crowding of the cars will be—increased and 
continued. For that is one of the things which tri- 
umphantly defies, cowes, and tramples under foot 
the pride and power of the empire city. It can not 
help itself. It shrieks, and sneers, and protests, 
and preaches, and the sublime inconvenience of the 
cars silently overbears all. How it is to be helped 
is difficult to say, unless the number of passengers 
in each car be limited by law. That is certainly 
easy enough and just enough. For the companies 


| make great profits, and treat passengers like cattle. 


But to cook your hare, first catch him. To make 
your law, first secure your legislators. And who 
does that? Ah me!—or ah us! in this case—why 
is it, and how, that certain persons in the city always 
secure certain ends at Albany? Meanwhile let us 
make up our minds to it. If we wish to ride up 
and down town we must henceforth do so in crowd- 
ed cars, until that Phenix of a Legislature appears 
which will consult the interest of the public instead 
of the monopolies. For so long as the power of the 
people of New York in their Assembly can not make 
street cars carry only a certain number of passengers, 
so long it is the Company that triumphs over the 
people, with the consent of the legislators. 


THERE was a large meeting of ‘‘ working men” 
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juring the past month, to protest against legislative 
prohibition of trades’-unions or combinations pro- 
ding by force. Now the right of men to com- 
bine and ‘ix prices for their labor is not only patent, 
but it is patented. It is affirmed and protected by 

But the right of other Easy Chairs to insist 
the present Easy Chair shall not receive less 
a hundred thousand dollars monthly for its 
services is—to make a bull—not a right, but a wrong. 
The utmost freedom in the adjustment of wages 

«ht to be a fundamental principle with all who 
Combinations to keep wages high 
follow the eternal law. When wages are high the 
increase of workmen presently lowers them. The 
old rule of demand and supply is as active and as 
efficient here as every where. Impatience seizes a 
club which presently falls back upon its own head. 

The history of such efforts in other countries is 
full of sadness and instruction. Many of the most 
interesting English novels of later years have turned 
upon some aspect of the struggle. The selfishness 
of capital, the desperation of labor, is one of the old- 
est tragedies. But such means as forcibly prevent- 
ing a starving man, for instance, from selling his 
labor for what it will bring, are not less tragical. 
Men may combine, of course, and say that they will 
work only for certain wages, and that when less are 

red they will refuse to work, and will meanwhile 
support each other out of areserved fund. But if 


law. 
that 
than 


( 


live by them. 


they go further, and declare that if any man who 
has not agreed with them shall work for less wages 
they will forcibly compel him to desist, they invade 
one of the most sacred and precious rights of every 
man, namely, the right to dispose of his own labor ; 
aright which they themselves fully enjoy. 


Ir is no more necessary to invite our friends to 
read Dickens’s new story than to exhort them to eat 
the fresh strawberries. They will be very sure to 
do both; and in both cases they will find the old 
flavor unimpaired. Dickens begins ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend” with a buoyancy which shows all the vitali- 
ty and opulence of his genius—just as Thackeray’s 
“Denis Duval” reveals the unshaken and riper 
power of Thackeray. Had the latter only lived we 
should have renewed the old delightful days of Pen- 
dennis and Bleak House, when the two great ath- 
letes contended, and every generous reader wished 
each combatant to win. Only one remains, but the 
other still speaks to us. In the pages of our next 
Number will be found both Thackeray's ‘‘ Denis 
Duval” and Dickens’s ‘‘Our Mutual Friend ;” and 
rich as all other Magazines may be, we are modest- 
ly content with our own. 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


NE of the most curious phases of human nature 
is that which presents itself when something 
ludicrous happens in the midst of a sermon, a funer- 
al, or any other solemn time. ‘Then, like a bent 
bow that flies suddenly back to its place, the mind 
that was strained to its utmost tension before re- 
bounds, and he who was ready to weep is now more 
than ever disposed to laugh. 

Farmer B—— was sitting in a country church. 
He had been working hard in the harvest-field ; 
hands were scarce and Farmer B—— was dozing. 
The loud tones of the minister failed to arouse the 
farmer, until at length the good nan closed the lids 
of the Bible and concluded as follows: ‘‘ Indeed, my 
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hearers, the harvest is plenteous, and the laborers 
are few.” ** Yes.” exclaimed Farmer B——, “ I've 
offered two dollars a day for cradlers, and can’t get 
them at that.” 


In the “ Old White Meeting-House” the reverend 
editor of the New York Observer tells even a more 
remarkable story of sermon interruption than this. 
He says that the Rev. Dr. Rodgers was preaching 
on the destruction of Jerusalem. Describing the 
horrors of the famine to which the wretched citizens 
were reduced, he cited from Josephus the fact that 
the Roman soldiers were attracted by the smell of 
meat to enter a house, and demanding it, a woman 
brought out the remains of her own child, which she 
had cooked for food. In the congregation sat an 
elderly maiden, slightly cracked in the head-piece, 
who became greatly excited as the preacher proceed- 
ed with the harrowing description; and when the 
baked baby came out she flew off the handle. 
sprang up and caught an old man in front of her by 
the hair, and shrieked out in her madness, * You're 
the man that’s got my child!” It may well be be 
lieved that this startled the house; and two of the 
deacons, stepping forward, disentangled her talon 
from the poor man’s hair, and led the crazed woman 
out of doors. 


She 


Bur the Drawer has heard of another case that 
takes the wrinkles out of all before it. 

In the old Bay State, and in a county that shall 
be nameless, the Rev. Mr. Paine went to the parish 
of Hayfield to preach by exchange with a brother 
minister, who lived some twenty miles off. He 
went on Saturday, and put up himself and his horse 
with one of the congregation. The morning of Sun- 
day came, aud it was found that his horse had left 
the pasture in which he had been put overnight, 
and was gone no one knew where. Inquiries were 
made, but allin vain. As in duty bound, he let the 
horse go and went to church, determined to preach 
as well as he could that day, and get home as well 
as he could the next day. When time for sermon 
came he announced his text, with no thought of its 
relation to his recent loss: ‘‘O that I knew where 
I might find him!” ‘ This,” said he, “is an expres- 
sion of sorrow—‘ O that I knew!’ It is of sorrow 
over one that has been lost—‘O that I knew where 
I might find him!’” Just at this moment a green, 
red-haired Yankee lad cried out, “Mr. Paine, Mr. 
Paine, you needn’t be worryin’ about that hoss ; 
over in Deacon Jones’s back pastur.” This was too 
much. It relieved the preacher’s anxiety for his 
lost ‘‘ hoss;” but alas for his sermon! it was worse 


he’s 


| than spoiled. 


Iw all creation is there a stupider man than he 
who figures in a late London police report? Read 
and wonder : 

Of all the matter-of-fact men we have heard er 
read of commend us to the ‘‘ middle-aged man, dress- 
ed in the garb of an engineer,” who, as the police 
report tells us, entered the Southwark Police Court 
‘¢in rather a flurried manner,” and begged his wor- 
ship’s assistance with regard to a letter sent to his 
son, bearing on the envelope the words ‘‘On Her 
Majesty’s service.” The letter fell not into the son’s 
hands but the father’s, and threw the simple man 
at once into a state of bewildered agitation. When 
he opened it he found to his horror it was a sum- 
mons, and bearing in mind the words on the outside, 
probably his idea, if he was able to form one, was 
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that his son had been guilty of high treason. True, 
it was headed ‘‘ Court of Hymen ;” but not having 
had the advantage of a classical education, this only 
made the matter worse, and plunged him into still 
deepér terror and perplexity. Reading on, he was 
dismayed to find his son summoned to ‘‘ appear on 
the 14th at the Court of Hymen to answer the charge 
of stealing the heart of Amelia Smart,” the summon- 
ing officer signing himself “J. Lovewell.” Flat 
burglary! ‘I have read it,” said the terrified fa- 
ther, ‘‘and can’t make out what it means. I don't 
know any such place as the Court of Hymen. I 
know this police court, therefore I thought it advis- 
able to come here about it.” ‘ But can’t you see,” 
said the clerk, ‘‘what it is? It isa valentine. I 
suppose it has been sent to your son by some young 
woman he knows.” Even then the knot was not 
solved for him. ‘‘ It does not look like a valentine,” 
said he, ‘‘and I think something ought to be done 
to stop their circulation, as they are liable to fright- 
en some people.” Then it came out that the son 
has ‘a young woman” who ‘‘ comes after him ;” and 
his father, not yet awake to the joke, wishes to know 
if he could not prosecute her for sending ‘‘such a 
summons,” and left the court ‘very dissatisfied” 
when he found he could not. No explanation could 
convince him that the Court of Hymen and Amelia 
Smart were compatible with his peace of mind. 





A Wisc@nsin correspondent is fairly into us. He 
says: You have given us some stories about West- 
ern ‘‘notisses” and Western courts for which I feel 
under obligation to furnish one that occurred in your 
city. I left New York January 9, 1849, in the good 
schooner Olivia, Captain Paulsen, for California. 
The vessel and cargo were owned by a company of 
ten residents of New York City, who had joined their 
fortunes and Lought the vessel. The Captain went 
into the office of the company the day before sailing 
and said to the owners, ‘‘I must have a chronome- 
ter.” They took a blank stare at each other all 
around, when one, more venturesome than the rest, 
broke out, ‘* Well, Captain, haven’t you got enough 
to eat already?” The Captain explained to them 


the difference between a chronometer and an oyster, | 


after which they got the ‘‘ costly thing.” 


Tue mystery of banking and exchange is here 
very cleverly shown : 

On the banks of the noble Susquehanna, among 
the mountains of the interior of Pennsylvania, stands 
the pleasant village of Clearfield. Like all places 
of its kind it has its merchants and its banker, and 
naturally enough the merchant deposits his funds in 
bank until his necessities require them. An instance 
of sharp practice in this connection occurred there a 
short time ago, which I consider worthy a mention 
in the Drawer. Mr. M , ® merchant, being on 
the eve of starting to Philadelphia to purchase goods, 
called upon Mr. F , his banker, for a large amount 
of funds which he had from time to time deposit- 
ed, and which he now would have occasion to use. 
Having to travel some distance by stage, Mr. M 
was advised by Mr. F. not to risk carrying the 
money, but to purchase a draft on a banker in the 
city. Although exchange was worth one per cent., 
yet F—— kindly agreed to charge him only five- 
eighths, whereupon the draft was accepted. The 
next morning, as M was taking his place in the 
stage, he was hailed by F with “TI say, M——, 
I have a small package I wish you would carry to 
Philadelphia forme.” M willingly took charge 
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of the package, and finding it addressed to the same 
party upon whom the draft was drawn, made no q.. 
lay in delivering it upon his arrival in the Quak 
City. Great was his surprise, however, when th 
gentlemanly banker proceeded to cash his draft 
coolly opening the package he had himself carr} 
taking from thence the amount of his & posits 
home less five-eighths per cent., and handing it to hip 
with a polite ‘‘ Good-morning, Sir!” M— thi ks 
Clearfield great on banking, and F—— + 


some” on 
exchange. 





Tue worthy chief editor of a popular newspayy 
published in this city is extremely forgetful, rather 
irascible sometimes, and prone to indiscriminate— 
well, call it reproach, though that is very mild. 0; 
looking over the compositors’ book of proofs one { 
morning he saw an article which attracted his att, 
tion, and drawing it out, sat down to ecritici 
His pen went through sentence after sentence, y 
at length, getting out of patience, he called his 
sistant and said, 

‘**Mr. Scriblerus, I am sorry to see that you have 
written this so carelessly. It is inexcusable, I must 
say it is disgraceful, Sir, that a man of your ability 
should permit himself to use such slovenly expres- 
sions. Look here; and here” (pointing to the er- 

| rors). ‘*Do you think I can admit such matter to 
the columns of this journal? You must be more 
careful in future, Sir.” 

During this little oration the astonished subordi- 
nate opened not his mouth, but, as the best ck 
he could offer, went out, brought in the ‘* copy,” a 






















laying it before the chief departed again, silent but 
elated. 
Unhappy chief! 


It was his own copy. 


Once, on an emergency, I successfully made use 
of the services of an old lady who, as a * yarb doc- 
tor,”” was deemed to be equal to those possessed of 
‘book larning ;” and I subsequently drew on her 
great experience in relation to a very sore finger. 
After prescribing certain ‘* yarb” poultices, she rec- 
ommended that the finger be first washed with 
warm water and Castile soap—and departed. 
| had not been gone long before she bustled back to 
warn me to be “very cautious when getting the 
Castile soap to ask for the old, as the kind made 
nowadays was not made of the best steel!” 


She 


Here is one from the Eighth Minnesota, doing 
duty on the Northwest frontier of Minnesota : 

On a bitter cold night, which only Minnesota 
knows how to appreciate, there arrived at a post on 
the frontier line of defenses, mid-way between Fort 
Abercrombie and St. Cloud, a small Government 
train, in one of the sleds of which was a box con- 
taining the body of a soldier, well packed for trans- 
| mission to his friends below. The teams having 
| been driven within the stockade and put up, the 
| Corporal in charge reported the fact to the Acting 
| Assistant Quarter-Master, a Teutonic gentleman of 
the olden school, who immediately went to the Or- 
derly Sergeant, who had retired for the night, and, 
after arousing that functionary of details, thus made 
known his business : 

““Otterly Sagent, I an’ te Captin, we been speak- 
ing togedder, an’ dere be a tead man standin’ out 
dere in te pox, an’ we want to watch him. You 
will detail an extra guard, an’ put him on right 
away!” 

The Orderly, who obeys all orders, promptly de- 
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tailed and placed the guard as indicated, and report- 
ed the facts to the Captain, who for the first time 
heard of the circumstance. That officer, though 
surprised that a ‘‘tead man should be standin’ out 
dere in te pox,” after reconnoitring thought that the 
regular guard was sufficient to keep the ‘‘ tead man” 
from running away during the night, and relieved 
the extra from further watching. 

Ix the summer of ’62 the Twelfth Massachusetts 
Volunteers were in General Abercromby’s Brigade. 
On the march from Winchester to Warrington they 
sorely tried the General's patience by straggling and 
“foraging on their own hook,” oftentimes getting 
miles ahead of the marching column. One day the 
General, finding himself some few miles ahead of 
his column, entered a house on the roadside to get a 
hasty breakfast. Scarcely was he seated when he 
saw half a dozen soldiers pass by toward the front. 
He halted them at once with the interrogatory, 

‘What regiment do you belong to ?” 

‘‘ Twelfth Massachusetts,” was the answer. 

‘The Twelfth. Ha! I know you, boys; you're 
always ahead of me. Go back to your regiment; I 
intend to lead the brigade mygelf this morning !” 


Tue following is confided to the Drawer, with full 
consent to publish : 

At the opening of the Senatorial contest, several 
years ago, in California, when the lamented Broder- 
ick first appeared asa candidate for the United States 
Senate, in opposition to Senator Gwin, the following 
correspondence passed, which has two merits—first, 
that of being terse and pointed; and, second, won- 
derfully illustrative of the ‘‘ filthy pool” of politics : 





** CONTIDENTIAL. 

“Dear Srr,—I!f you will consent to withdraw your name 
asa candidate for the United States Senate, I will use my 
influence—and you know its value—-to have you nomina- 
ted for Governor. The nomination is equivalent to an 
election. Your obedient servant, Wu. M. Gwin. 

“Mr. D. C. Broperick.” 

** OONFIDENTIAL. 

“Me. D. C. Bropgrick presents his compliments to 
Senator Gwin, and begs to inform him that Mr. Broderick 
is in the habit of making the Governor of California him- 
eelf. 

“Hon. Wau. M. Gwin.” 


CoLoneL T——, at present occupying a high Fed- 
eral office in California, found himself some time 
since in Yreka, a mining town in the north of Cal- 
ifornia, An immensely heavy losing at “‘ poker” one 
night left him without money to pay his bills or get 
away, and he remained in bed late in great disgust. 
During the morning a man came to the landlord of 
the hotel and told him he needed a first-rate lawyer 
to conduct an important case forhim. The landlord 
told him that a celebrated San Francisco lawyer was 
up stairs, and showed him up to Colonel T , who 
listened with great eagerness to the man’s story. 
His case was this: A neighbor had a pet rattle- 
snake which had escaped from his cage and bitten 
the complainant’s horse. The horse died, and he 
wanted to prosecute for damages, and a first-class 
lawyer to bring suit. 

‘*How much was your horse worth?” asked Col- 
onel T . 

“Five dollars,” was the reply. 

“T am very sorry,” said Colonel T—, “ that I 
can’t serve you. J am retained for the snake !” 








WueEn the oil regions of Pennsylvania began to be 
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famous, our neighbor Jones, being of a speculative 
turn, was seized with the petroleum fever, and im- 
mediately emigrated to this land flowing with oil 
and money. Having rented an eligible site for oper- 
ations, he began fighting his way to fortune. Yet 
it proved every thing but the smooth and oily way 
he had dreamed of. He bored and bored, day in 
and day out, but, alas! failed to ‘strike ile.” His 
despondency grew apace, and was very much aggra- 
vated by frequent visits from his immediate and 
more successful neighbors, who lost no opportunity 
of boring our hero with all manner of impertinent 
questions and criticisms as to his plans and success 
in boring. Jones bore thdir taunts and his reverses 
with true Christian fortitude, until one morning, in 
a fit of desperation, he painted in flaming capitals, 
and erected at the mouth of his well, this cabalistic 
sign: 
*“SorL, OR CHINA!” 

By that sign he conquered ; for on that very day 
his terrestrial penetrations were crowned with suc- 
cess, and he was spared the necessity of forcing a 
passage into regions celestial. He struck a vein 
which gushed forth what proved to his desponding 
soul the veritable ‘‘oil of joy.” Verily “all's well 
that ends well”—even an oil well. 

Lrevrenant B. F. Ciark, of the Seventeenth 
Michigan Infantry (that regiment of raw recruits 
which gained such notoriety for courage and noble 
daring on the battle-fields of South Mountain and 
Antietam before it had been three months in the 
service), called on me a few days since, and during 
his stay related many interesting incidents of those 
battles, one of which I think will do for the Drawer: 

As our army moved from the latter field of blood 
and carnage, it passed among heaps of rebel slain 
slightly covered with earth. From one of those 
heaps an arm protruded, with palm opening upward, 
toward the passing column; at the sight of which 
an Irish soldier exclaimed, * Jazez! Lieutenant, an’ 
see the rebel ; he is after raching out his hand to git 
his land-warrant !”’ 





A WESTERNER writes as follows: 
A few months ago I had occasion to visit a friend, 
Mr. E , who is a great admirer of pictures and 
pictorial papers, such as //arper's Weekly and the 
London Illustrated News, with which the walls of 
his house were papered, thus making them useful as 
well as ornamental. Among other illustrations was 
that of ‘‘ The Murder of the Princes in the Tower,” 
upon which I made some passing remark. Mrs, 
E—— inquired if I understood the piece, stating that 
she could not find an explanation of it in the paper. 
I was about to reply when Mr. E (commonly 
known as Wuir) turned toward his wife in great 
surprise, and said, ‘‘ Why, Ange, hein’t you seen 
that and read about it lots o’ times?” 

‘*No, Whit, I have not,” answered his better-half. 

“ Well, now, you bet Ihave,” said Whit. ‘ That's 
in the Bible !” 


) 








As the well-known village of Whisky Diggings 
lives one of its “oldest inhabitants” who keeps a 
hotel, and is a Dutchman. One fine day last spring 
a ininer, with a pack of blankets and “ prospecting 
togls” on his back entered the town, and passed all 
other houses and called on the Dutchman, stating 
that he was ‘‘straped,” and wished to remain for a 
few days, and seek employment, and “ mak a raise.” 
“Vell,” said the Dutchman, ‘‘ there pe now blenty 
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vork ; I dink you get soon some monish, an it pe all 
right.” The fellow remained two weeks, and of 
course failed to ‘“‘ get work ;”’ so he shouldered his 
pack to leave, when the landlord accosted him with, 
** Vell, I guess you owns me somedigs ; petter you 
pay first.” His boarder looked at him fer a mo- 
ment, and then reminded him of his statement on 
his first appearance, as well as his disappointment 
and inability to pay, whereupon the landlord swore 
a few; said it was a ‘‘mean dricks to shtop in mine 
house a couple of veeks an’ den gleer out.” Our 
miner very deliberately unbuckled his pack, laid it 
down, and turning coolly to the Dutchman, said, 
“* Well, old man, if it is any accommodation to you, 
I'll stay a week or two longer !” 
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A WELL-KNOWN clergyman sends to the Drawer | 
an anecdote of Dr. Bethune: 

Several years ago, according to invitation, the | 
late Rev. Dr. Bethune delivered an address before 
one of the societies at the anniversary of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover. It was my fortune to | 
light him up to bed that night at my father’s house. | 
Taking his bulky manuscript, written only upon one 
side, out his pocket, he laid it upon the bureau with 
asigh. ‘Ah, poor thing!” said he, as he turned 
over the leaves, ‘‘my pen ran on till it was too 
long, and there are several things that I was obliged 
to omit that I would have liked to read. Ah! here 
is one that in my hurry I overlooked,” pointing to a | 
page written in his clear hand, and reading aloud 
from it a most humorous description of the condition 
of the modern minister, ‘ going around from place to 
place, like Diogenes with his tub, not unlike which 
many of our modern pulpits are constructed !” 


THE same reverend correspondent adds a speci- 
men of an incorrigible joker : 

A short time ago there was a young man board- 
ing for a while in our county jail, who found his un- 
occupied time hanging too heavily on his hands, and 
was constantly on the alert to improve it by prac- | 
tical jokes upon his fellow-boarders, or upon outside | 
luckless travelers. One very rainy Sunday, in mid- 
winter, he spied a gentleman driving by in a buggy, 
well cloaked up, with an umbrella over him, and in- | 
stantly shouted vociferously to him from the jail 
window that ‘‘something was the matter with his 
wheel!” The gentleman stopped, got out, and went | 
all around his buggy, looking for the trouble i in vain, | 
and said that he ‘didn’t see any thing the matter | 
with his wheel.” ‘*Oh,I thought there was,” was 
the gracious reply ; ‘‘ it kept going around !” 


Ove of our faithful army chaplains writes to the 
Drawer: 

Not long ago one of our sergeants was recruiting 
for the Corps d'Afrique, and brought a squad of 
fine-looking fellows to the Adjutant to have them 
sworn into the service. As their names, etc., were | 
being entered on the enlistment-roll, one, on being 
asked where he was born, replied that he did not 
know; at which a comrade reminded him, quite 
confidently, that he was born in Arkansas. The | 
Adjutant at once proposed to so enter it on the roll. 

‘*Well, I doesn’t know, Sah. De fac is, Sah,” 
scratching his head in apologetic perplexity, “ J's so | 
young den dat I disremember !” 


| 


I aM indebted to the Captain of H Company for | 
the following two: 
One of our new recruits was a few days ago post- 
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| new soldier can only 
| have heard a battalion of veterans cheer. 


| and place of rendezvous appointed. 





ed on camp-guard for the first time. Rebel ¢ avalry 
was known to be in our vicinity, and as there wa 
some expectation of an attack he was instructed, 
there was any firing on the picket-line, to re port j it 
instantly. In the course of the evening he observe, 
a fire in the direction of the pickets, which the « 
serve” had built for their personal comfort. §; - 
posing this to be the very thing he was cauti: ned 
about, he dropped his gun and started throuch c amy 
yelling at the top of his voice, 

‘* Fire on the pickets! fire on the pickets !” 

In a twinkling every man was in line, ready for 
the expected foe. But when the cause of the alarm 
was explained, the yells and shouts that greeted our 
be understood by those 





who 





ANoTHER of our new recruits being notified by 
the Sergeant of his Company that he was detailed 
for ‘‘ fatigue duty,” very innocently replied, that he 
couldn't go, as he was writing a letter ! 


I RECOLLECT when a boy attending a celebration 
of the anniversary of the Battle of Bennington, on 
the old battle-ground, and a Hoosic Dutchman of. 
fered a toast that seems peculiarly appropriate to the 
present time. It was this: 

‘* Domestic traitors ; may da hang by de edge 0 of de 
moon wid dare fingers greased !” 


Dear Drawer,—This revenue business brings 
out the human hugely. The incomes are beginning 
to come in, and I send you a specimen brick : 

‘*My profets to the Bes of my noleg From one doller to 
to dollers pur day Thet is oneday with the other. Rent 
to Pay By th Mont 19 dollers i hef to Pay now And les 
yer i pad 16 dollers pur mont” 


I HEARD, years ago, the late Rev. James B. Fin- 
ley, of Ohio—the Old Chief, as we called him—re- 


| late the following : 


He was a wild boy, and took a full part in all the 
fun, frolic, and ‘‘deviiment” which was so promi- 
nent a feature of our Western life in its earlier days, 
There was a practice in vogue in those days of par- 
ties stealing into melon-patches at night, eating the 
luscious fruit to their utmost capacity, and then 
| making a general smash-up of the balance. This 
was certainly rather rough and malicious fun; but 
as few except ‘‘close-fisted”’ farmers were visited, 
who were stingy of melons,,the practice was rather 
| popular than otherwise. 

There was a German in the neighborhood who had 
received some slight from one of his nearest neigh- 
bors, and meditated revenge. One day, in the mel- 
on-season, he came to young Finley and proposed 
that they should have a good time in a melon-patch 
that night. The matter was soon arranged, the time 
The night was 
dark, and proved chilly for the season, and when the 
Dutchman appeared he brought a bottle of apple- 
brandy—or apple-jack, as it was generally called— 
of which he had already imbibed freely. Long be- 
fore daylight the parties returned to their homes, 


| the Dutchman elated and chuckling over the con- 


sternation with which his neighbor would be filled 
in the morning. Finley, however, was in more 
than usually pleasant mood, and certainly had no 
compunctions of conscience for the part he had in 
the “ trick.”” He was at work near the house in the 
afternoon when he saw his Teutonic friend approach- 
ing, with a countenance in which sorrow and an- 
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ger were about equally combined. Finley started 
to meet him, saluting him. 

‘How are you, Jonn, ? Didn't we have a big 
time last night as 

“Oh! Shim (Jin:), dem was mine own melons 
dat we proke last night! What fool we is!’’ burst 
out the agonizing Dutchman. 

Finley consoled him as best he could; and his 
friend never suspected that the sad mistake was only 
the trick of a sober rogue played off on a drunken 


one. 


Tus comes from Chester County, in the Keystone 
State: 

It is a common system of cultivating land in some 
parts of the country for the owner to take from the 
tenant one-half the crop in kind for his rent—called, 
in our old-fashioned neighborhood, ‘‘ farming on the 
shears.” Captain A had a nice lot near the 
county town, and Davy R——, who passed among 
people who never tried to drive a bargain with him 
as a little ‘‘ daft,” proposed to the Captain to raise a 
crop of potatoes from it on the shares, the Captain 
furnishing the potatoes to be planted. The bargain 
was made; Davy put in the crop and worked it 
faithfully ; but it was a light one, the season having 
been an unfavorable one that year in our region. 
About gathering time the Captain was busy with 
other things and forgot the potatoes, until one day 
passing his lot he discovered that they had all been 
removed. Still he waited on Davy for some word 
or message about the potatoes; but neither came. 
At last, concluding that it was time he had the mat- 
ter adjusted, he sought Davy, and finding him, the 
following colloquy ensued ; 

Carratn. “ Well, Davy, I see you've gathered 
the potatoes.” 

Davy. ‘“ Ya-as, I’ve got 'em in.” 

Caprars. ‘* When shall I send for my half?” 

Davy. ‘* Wa’al, Cap’n—no ’casion to send—there 
was but half a crop.” 

The Captain saw the point, and uttered no com- 
plaints; but Davy never planted for the Captain 
again ‘‘ on the shears.” 





Tur following occurred in Iowa, and is truly re- 
corded for the Drawer - 

Josh Gibson is a powerful man, and, though he is 
civil, he is proud of his reputation as the ‘* best man 
in the county.” Bill Stiles is a notorious braggart, 
and is always telling of his having drubbed this or 
that individual, naming some one who is proverb- 
ially large, stout, brave, or active. One day Bill 
was at the hotel when the conversation turned on 
his favorite topic. 

“You all know Josh Gibson,” says Bill. 

“Yes,” was answered by three or four at once. 

“Well, I met Josh last Saturday, and he refused 
to give half the road. I got out and took him off 
his wagon and mauled him till he begged for mercy.” 

One of the listeners was a particular friend of 
Josh, who, on his return, told Josh what Bill said. 
Josh, on hearing the news, pondered a minute, then 
said, 

“* Did he own to it, though ? and will you go be- 
fore Squire Broadhead and swear that he said so ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Well,” says Josh, ‘vou go to the Squire’s and 
make the affidavit and get a warrant for Bill Stiles 
for assault and battery, and I'll show him how to 
abuse people on the highway.” 

The friend did as Josh told him, and began to 
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think sure enough Bill had thrashed Josh. Bil 
was brought before the Squire and pleaded guilty, 
whereupon the Squire fined him ten dollars and costs, 
which he paid without hesitation, evidently flatter 

ing himself that he had bought fame at a bargain. 
As Bill left the Squire’s office Josh accosted him 
with, 

“ Well, Bill, you have just paid ten dollars for 
thrashing me in my absence, and now I am going 
to see what they charge for flailing a lying puppy 
when he is present.” 

Bill took the hint and began to make excuses, 
but Josh cut him short by a smart rap below the 
eye, followed by two or three others that brought 
him to the pavement. 

Bill Stiles staid thereabout two years afterward, 
and, although he went by the name of ‘Fighting 
Bill,” he was never afterward known to brag of his 
exploits in that line of business; in fact Bill was 
never quarrelsome, and it is believed that the only 
fight he ever had was the one in which Josh Gibson 
struck the first blow. 

Tue sheriff of —— County, California, writes to 
the Drawer, and tells this of his own knowledge : 

A few years ago, when Judge Goodman adminis- 
tered the law to the honest miners of Gibsonville, it 
happened on a certain day when a case was being 
tried that one Myers, a Dutchman, appeared in Court 
and demanded an attachment ‘‘for to ketch” one 
Causper, a fellow-countryman, on the charge of a 
sault ‘mit a putcher-knife” and threatening to kill 
the plaintiff. The Judge made out the necessary 
aflidavit, issued a warrant, and sent an officer in 
pursuit of C., who in due time was arrested and tak 
en into Court, just as the jury in the first case was 
about to retire to the jury-room for deliberation. 
Causper, who knew nothing of the other case, lx 
came alarmed, supposing from the appearance of 
things that his case was on trial, and addressed th 
Court: 

‘*Mishter Goort, Mishter Schquire, I like to sht: 
mit dish dings. I wants un lawyer; I like to zet 
tle mit Myer.” 

‘* Very well,” said the Court, ‘‘ you can get a law- 
yer as soon as this jury retires; there are two of 
them here.” 

**Mine Got!” said Gausper, ‘dosh Myer have 
two?” 

Myer stepped forward and declared that he had 
not yet employed one, upon hearing which Causper 
proposed that they each employ “ un lawyer to zet- 
tle mit the Schquire,” which was accordingly done. 
The two limbs of the law withdrew to a corner “ to 
settle,” and decided that each party pay his own at- 
torney’s fees, and that plaintiff withdraw the suit on 
payment of costs by defendant. To this the de- 
fendant agreed, and stated to the Court that he was 
“ glat dish dings pe zettle,”’ for, said he, “fen Myer 
not run so fasht I gills him sure; but I dose not so 
any more agin.” Then turning to Myers he asked 
for the loan of $10, “to pay the Schquire,” which 
sum was advanced by the plaintiff, and both left 
Court and directed their steps to a lager beer shop. 


A LADY in Missouri writes to the Drawer and 
tells a good story that she knows to be true. 

The following shows that Jeff Davis’s negroes 
were taught to pronounce chairs ‘‘cheers.” During 
the siege of Vicksburg some of the Sixth Missouri 
cavalry visited the former residence of ‘‘ President 
Davis,” and found the blacks all very much alarmed 
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at the near approach of General Grant, whom they 
believed would immediately devour them, The 
frightened creatures asked numberless questions of 


the boys as to what they should do to appease him | 


if he should visit them. The boys told them the 
General was not very frightful, and if they would 
assemble in the yard on his approach and give him 
three cheers they would be safe. They were very 
much amused on returning to find the darkeys had 
nicely swept a place under the trees in the yard and 
had set out three of the best chairs the mansion af- 
forded. 


Mr. Wurrr is the most diffident of young men. 
He belongs to our “ Literary Circle,” where the la- 
dies and gentlemen entertain themselves with flashes 
of genius, sometimes at the expense of each other. 
But one of the brightest of our fair friends has res- 
cued Mr. White from his retirement by having the 
following ‘‘ original” read at our last meeting : 

“The rainbow shows a varied hue, 
Of yellow, crimson, green, and blue ; 
Oh could those hnes thus arched unite, 
We then might have a beau of White!” 


Dear Drawer,—I have been a reader, but not 
a contributor. If the following waifs are worthy 
of a more enduring record, please make a note of 
them. 

A few days since, while passing over the Brook- 
lyn Fulton Ferry, two young men were admiring 
the beautiful iron ferry-house recently constructed. 
One said to the other: 

“IT do not see the policy of building an iron house 
upon wooden piles.” 

**Oh,” said his companion, ‘‘ there is no policy on 
it; you see it is fire-proof.” 





AGarn, a young legal friend of mine, in company 
with “‘ One”’ of the Herald, went up to the Harlem 
dépdt to see the arrival of the members of the Leg- 
islature, who had probably some of them been ‘‘ seen” 
before. The //erald man, with seeming surprise, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What a lot of dead-heads !”—say about 
one hundred. ‘ Yes,” replied my legal friend, ‘as 
Harlem passes the Legislature, I think the Legisla- 
ture ought to pass the Harlem.” 





Anp yet again. Our same legal friend, on his 
way down town (having read, probably, //arper’s 
Weekly, wherein it is proven that two and two do 
not always make 4, to wit, when they are twenty- 
two, with the ready genius of his ancestry, thought 
he could prove that two-fourths were greater than 
two-thirds. Meeting a young litterateur vending 
the Express, he asked for two copies of the fourth 
edition. The youth had not the fourth, but offered 
the third. ‘ No,” says our friend, “‘I am sure two 
fourths contain more than two thirds.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Trenton, New Jersey, says: 

Rev. Dr. H——, while making an address to the 
urchins at the Children’s Home in this city, asked 
them, “* How old was Methuselah ?’’ No one was 
able to tell; so he informed them that Methuselah 
was nine hundred and sixty-nine years old; and 
then, to impress upon their minds the length of this 
period, asked them, ‘‘How old do you suppose I 
am?” Dead silence ensued for a space of 2 minute, 
when a bright-eyed little fellow sang out, ‘‘ About 
one hundred and fifty years ;” and the rest, agreeing 
with the first, all sang out, “‘ About one hundred 


and fifty years.” The Reverend Doctor enjoyed it 
greatly, and took another tack. ‘ 


Cotonet Topp, of Egremont, Berkshire County 
Massachusetts, in years gone by, run a cider-m;)} 
and distillery for making cider and cider brandy 
Mr. Burton, a man of property and good standin: 
who was not above doing his own work, and wh 
lived in Hillsdale, Columbia County, New York, t} 
adjoining town, was known by reputation, but 
personally, to Colonel Todd. ht 
a load of apples to the mill. Mr. Burton was dressed 
rather shabbily, as was his wont, and the Colone] 
| mistook him for one of his hired men, and inquired, 
| ‘*Whose apples are those ?” 
| The reply was, ‘‘They belong to old Burton.” 
| What! old Burton of Hillsdale?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, you go home and tell old Burton you will 
not work for him any longer if he don’t clothe you 
better.” . 

















One day he brought 


Litt_e Nannie is a close student of the Bible, but 
not very clear as to some points. 

‘*Ma,” said she one Sunday evening, after having 
sat like a “ good child” all day in the house, ‘have 
I honored you to-day ?” 

“*T do not know, Nannie; why do you ask?” 
said her mother. 

‘* Because,” said little Nan, shaking her curls 
sadly, “the Bible says, ‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother that thy days may be long; and this has 
been, oh, the longest day I ever saw!” 


GERMANTOWN is close by the city of Philadel- 
phia, whence we have this : 

Our little ‘‘ five-year-old,” a few days since, mad 
an observation which we consider quite “ good 
enough for Harper's.” She had been attending 
Sunday-school during the day, and seemed for a 
long time much exercised in mind. Finally, she 
went to her mother and asked, ‘“‘ Mamma, do you 
believe that Methuselah lived to be nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years old?” ‘Certainly, my dear,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ forthe Bible tells us so.” This did 
not appear to relieve her; for after a while she ask- 
ed her brother, ‘‘ Harry, do you believe Methusclah 
lived to be nine hundred and sixty-nine years old?” 
‘*Of course,” said Harry, “for we read it in the Bi- 
ble.” Still she was not satisfied ; so, on going to 
bed, she asked her nurse the same question, and 
on receiving the same reply, she burst out, ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t; I just believe it’s some more of that Ger- 
mantown gossip !” 





An Officer in the Army, now at New Orleans, 
writes to the Drawer, and says: 

The incident from North Carolina, in the Septem- 
ber number of the Magazine, reminds me of a like 
occurrence that happened at Cumberland Gap in the 
summer of 62. A great number of refugees would 
come into our lines from East Tennessee, and they 
were being rapidly organized into regiments, both 
of infantry and cavalry, for service in the Union 
army. One sultry afternoon in July an infantry 
captain belonging to one of the Tennessee regiments 
was drilling his company. He had his men in two 
| ranks, and wished to change them from that into 

four ranks. Either not knowing, or forgetting the 
| usual command, he called out, much to the amuse- 
| ment of the by-standers, “ Company, from two strings 
| to four strings—git !” 
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Tus comes from Salt Lake City, Utah Territory : 

During a fight with the Indians at Provo, in the 
fall of 1859, a Dutchman named Jacob Hoffhines 
was captain of a squad of artillery who were indus- 
triously, though harmlessly, working an old smooth- 
bore 12-pounder. The gun was quickly got into 
position, and a few rounds of canister sent in among 
the willows, where the Red Skins were supposed to 
be lurking. 


mv’s fire,” Jacob, with great pomposity, gave the 
following very iucid command: “ Sergeant, hele- 
vate that gun a little lower, so as to rake the vicke- | 


ups.” 


A FRIEND in the army writes: 

In looking over //arper for September, 1856, I 
saw the picture of ‘‘ Uncle Alic” in Porte Crayon’s 
‘‘Dismal Swamp.” Whether it is a good likeness 
or not the following will show. I was stationed 
at Suffolk, Virginia, in November, 1862, and heard 
Uncle Alice was still alive. Once, being field-officer 
of the day, I had in my grand rounds to visit the 
picket stationed on the railroad a short distance be- 
yond Alie’s hut. I stopped to see the old darkey. 
He came out on being called, in his shirt-sleeves 
and a very ragged pair 
of pantaloons. It was 
Sunday, and after a lit- 
tle conversation he com- 
menced to expound the 
Scriptures (I suppose he 
thought we needed a 
sermon). With some 
difficulty I got him to 
stop long enough to ask 
him if he remembered 
the visit of Porte Cray- 
on (now Colonel S > 
He said: ‘* Yes, massa, 
I do dat. One day I 
was sitting down daré 
reading my Bible, and 
Massa S—— [Porte 
Crayon], Massa Rid- 
dick, and some more ob 
dem come long dis way 
and sing out, ‘Come up 
here, you old rascal!’ 
I supposed dey must 
mean me, so I come out. 
Massa S$ he tell me 
to stand in front of him. 
I do so. ‘Now sit 
down.’ I sit down. 
‘Now stand dis way.’ 
‘Now stand dat way.’ 
I do so just as he tell 
me. He keep scribble 
scribble all de time; 
and bime-by he get off 
de log and give me de 
paper and tell me look 
at it, and Lor bress your 
soul, massa, I thought 
he had done gone stolen 
dis nigger!” 


Oma 


An old reader of the 
Drawer sends the fol- 
lowing fact : 

A short time ago Mr. 
D—« and I were on 


Vor. XXIX.—No. 169.—I* 


Failin: , however, to ‘‘draw the ene- | 


Cousin Tom.—‘‘ Yes, I see; 
Wa'al, just stay here three months, live on good country fare as we do, an’ go to bed 
early, and you'll go back looking jess like me!” 

Covustn Frep.—“ Good gracious! 
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a tour to Lake George and the high waters of the 
Hudson River. One day we were trolling among 
the islands of that beautiful lake, and with rather 
bad luck. We espied a little fellow in a red shirt 
and old straw-hat, dangling a line over the side of 
his boat. As we passed him, Mr. D 
of salutation, said, 

* Halloo, my boy! 


y, by way 


What are you doing ?” 

‘* Fishin’,” came in answer. 

‘*Well, of course. What do you catch ?” 

‘* Fish, you fool !—what do you s’pose ?” 

SEVERAL years ago, writes a clever friend, the 
good people of Schenectady elected old Squire D-—— 
to the Legislature. During the winter the bill for 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal was discussed 
thoroughly, and the member from Schenectady was 
bitterly opposed to it, for he thought his taxes 
would be increased, and that was enough to make 
him oppose it. On the day the bill was up for a 
third reading Squire D—— jumped up and cried out, 

“Mr. Speaker, there is no use of passing this 
bill, for it is utterly impossible to widen this canal, 
for Charlie Voorhies’s stands right the 
bank !” 


| 


store on 


FLATTERING PROSPECT. 
kind o’ used up in the city, and want to pick up a bit. 


Will L?” 




















HARD INDEED. 
GovErnor.—‘ Theodore, how do they sound the g in Lager—soft, as in Gin!” 
THEopore.—“ No, Sir, it is sounded hard, as in Gout.” 





RATHER DOUBTFUL. 


Mr. Doses, who is rather near-sighted, and very deaf, discovers a new formation on his favorite rocks, near Wee- 
hawken. 

(N.B.—The Target Company, after having imbibed, for the fifth time, are ready to commence firing again. Per- 
haps they will see Mr. Downs.) 





Foshions for Sune, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Broptr, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Voist from actual articles of Costume. 


Le 


Fievre 1,—Breakrasr Rose. 
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Figure 2.—Ovr-Door Dress. 


HE Breaxrast Rost is of cambric. The plait-| The Ovr-Door Dress consists of a pardessus of 

ing down the front is bordered with buttons of | black silk, edged with black lace, underlaid with a 

the same material, which are also repeated on the | white silk ruche, which displays the lace. There 
sleeves and pocket. | is also a gimp passamenterie. 





